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Tn a communique dated the 17th April 1924, the Tariff Board 
outlined the procedure they had decided to adopt in their enquiries 
into the industries referred to them in the Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Commerce Department No. 38-1’. dated the 
10th April 1924. The first stage was to obtain the evidence of the 
applicants for protection, and the second to publish this evidence— 
whether written or oral—so that all interested might give their 
opinions after they had had an opportunity of considering the 
case put forward. The evidence tendered by the applicants for 
protection in the cement industry (together with four other 
representations received by the Board) has now been published, and 
copies may be obtained from the Manager, Central Publication 
Branch, 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta, price one rupee. 

2. Replies to the Board’s questionnaire have been received from 
the following cement manufacturing firms : — 

1. The Central Provinces Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

2. The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 

3. The Gwalior Cement Co., Ltd. 

4. The Dwarka Cement Co., Ltd. 

6. The Buudi Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

6. The Punjab Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

7. 'The Katni Cement & Industrial Co., Ltd. 

8. The Jubbulpore Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

9. The Sono Valley Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

The written statements of Nos. 1 to 8 are uow published, together 
with the oral evidence given by the representatives of Nos. 1 to 4. 
The oral evidence of the other companies will be taken in the nenr 
future, but the Board have decided that the publication of the 
evidence should not be deferred in order to include it. The case 
for protection has been sufficiently elaborated in the evidence al¬ 
ready taken, and a further delay would seriously retard the com¬ 
pletion of the Board’s enquiry. 

3. The present duty on imported cement is Rs. 9 a ton, being 
15 per cent, on a tariff valuation of Rs. 60 a ton. The manufac¬ 
turing firms have asked that a specific duty of Rs. 25 a ton should 
now be imposed. If imported cement were admitted duty free, 
the price at the ports would not, apparently, exceed Rs. 50 a ton, 
and the proposed duty is therefore approximately equivalent to 
an ad valorem duty of-50 per cent. The applicants have informed 
the Board that the principal market for cement in India is at 
the great ports, that is, primarily at Calcutta and Bombay, and 
also at Madras, Rangoon and Karachi. The consumption of cement 
up-country is smaller than in the ports, but except in Burma, 
where cement is not manufactured at present, the Indian mauufap- 
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turer is in a better position to bold bis own, tbe advantage ha 
possesses varying according to tbe distance from tbe port. Tbe 
manufacturers anticipate that tbe proposed duty o£ Its. 25 a ton 
will suffico to retain tbe whole of tbe Indian market for Indian 
cement. It is intended, therefore, to be practically prohibitive. 

4. Tbe Board will be glad to receive written representations 
from all Public Bodies, Associations, firms or persons wbo desire 
to be beard regarding the grant of protection to tbe Cement 
industry. 

Oral evidence will be taken as follows: — 

At Calcutta, between the ‘21st August and the 6th 
September. 

At Bombay, between tbe 9th and tbe 30th September. 

At Madras, between tbe 1st and tbe 14th November. 

At Rangoon, between the 19th November and tbe 2nd 
December. 

It is necessary that those wbo desire to supplement their written 
representations by oral evidence should inform the Board with I be 
least possible delay, so that the dates for taking evidence may he 
definitely fixed. This is particularly important for those who de¬ 
sire to be examined at Calcutta where oral evidence will first be 
taken. The Board will leave Simla on the 29th July and, after 
visiting Dehra Dun, Lucknow and Katni, will arrive at Calcutta 
on the 10th August. The following dates have been fixed by the 
Board as the latest dates for receiving written representations or 
requests for taking oral evidence: — 

Requests for oral examination at Calcutta 12th August 
Submission of written representations by 
those who desire to be examined orally 

at Calcutta.19th August. 

Requests for oral examination at Bombay 22nd August. 
Submission of written representations bv 
those who desire to be examined orally 
at Bombay ...... 1st September. 

All other written representations . . 30th September. 

'I'lie programme for oral examination at Madras and Rangoon 
will be arranged later. All requests for oral examinations should 
be addressed to the Secretary to the Board, No. 1, Council Ilbnse 
Street, Calcutta, and should be despatched so as to arrive on or after 
the 1st August, the date on which the Board’s ofiice will open in 
Calcutta. 



THE CEMENT INDUSTRY. 

A .—QUESTIONNAIRE FOE APPLICANTS FOR PROTECTION. 

I.—Introductory. 

]. When was the firm which you represent established ? Ts it a public 
or private registered Company, or is it an unregistered firm ? 

2. To what extent is the capital invested in your firm held by'Indians ' 
How many Indians are Directors ? JTow many Indians (if any) form pari 
of the superior management 1 

3. Does your firm manufacture cement only, or does it manufacture also 
lime or other products for sale 

4. At what, date did the factory under the control of your firm cone 
monce to manufacture ? 

5. What is the full capacity of your factory, as at present equipped, for 
the manufacture! of («) cement and (/>) other products if manufactured for sale % 

6. What has been the actual output of the factory, for each year since 
manufacture commenced, of (a) cement and (6) other products if manufactured 
for sale ? 

7. Where is your factory situated ? Do you consider it 's advantageously 
situated in respect of - 

(«•) vicinity to the areas from which your raw materials are drawn. 
(b) vicinity to the coalfields or other sources of power or fuel ; 

(r) vicinity to an important market; 

(d) other considerations such as the existence of an abundant labour 
supply 1 

What do you consider the most important factors in selecting the site 
of a cement factory in- India ? 

8. Do you manufacture different varieties of cement ? Enumerate the 
principal varieties, showing on the average of the last five years, the proportion 
which each kind bears to the total output. 

9. Does Portland cement constitute the bulk of your manufacture ? Do 
you usually manufacture to the British or any other standard specification ? 
Do you consider the British specification suitable to Indian conditions ? If 
not, what modifications do you consider desirable ? 

10. Do you consider that your cement is equal in quality and appearance 
to imported cement ? Does your cement command the same price in competi¬ 
tive markets as imported cement ? If not, to what causes do you ascribe the 
lower price of the Indian product ? 
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II.— Raw Materials, 

] 1. What are the raw materials used in your factory ? 

12. What are your annual requirements of each of the raw materials— 

(a) according to your present rate of output (which should be stated); 

(b) according to the rate of output equivalent to the full capacity 

of the plant ? 

13. What quantity of each of the raw materials is required for the pro¬ 
duction of one ton of cement ? What is the percentage of wastage :— 

(a) before calcining 

(b) during calcining 

(c) after calcining ? 

14. What quantity of slurry or dry mixture is required for the production 
of one ton of clinker % 

15. What quantity of clinker is required to produce one ton of finished 
cement 1 

16. From what area or areas does the factory draw its main supplies 
of the raw materials, and at what distance from the factory are they 
situated ? If possible, a map should be given showing the site of the 
factory and the areas from which supplies are drawn. 

17. How is the raw material collected and by what means is it trans¬ 
ported from the quarry to the factory ? If more than one means of 
transportation is employed, please specify the distance covered by each such 
means. 

18. What royalty (if any) per ton for raw materials is payable to Govern¬ 
ment or to private persons ? 

19. Please give the cost per ton delivered at the factory of the 
raw material (or materials), for each year since the factory was established, 
divided under the following heads :— 

(1) Royalty (if any)] 

(2) Labour employed on extraction and collection 

(3) Freight from quarry to factory by 

road 

rail 

river 

sea 

other, 

(4) Miscellaneous charges. 

20. What are the terms of your concession (or concessions) for the 
principal raw material 1 (A copy of the lease or other document in which the 
concession is embodied should be given). Do you consider these terms favour¬ 
able ? If not, in what respect do you consider them unfavourable % 
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21. Have you found the supply of the raw material constant in respect 
of quality, or have you noticed, or do you expect, any deterioration ? In the 
latter ca.se, the causes to which the deterioration is asoribable should be 
explained. 

22. Do you find that your raw materials are deficient in particular res¬ 
pects either as a general rule or on particular occasions If so, what measures 
do you take to correct such deficiencies ? 

23. How many years supply of your principal raw materials have you 
seemed ? Do you anticipate that, as time goes on, the cost of these raw 
materials will increase, either— 

(а) because they have to be won from a greater depth, or 

(б) because new sources of supply will have to be tapped at a greater 

distance; from the factory ? 

24. Have you found it necessary to draw supplies from new areas since the 
factory w'as established 

25. Have you experienced any difficulty in obtaining leases or 
concessions for the collection of vour raw materials ? If so, what was the 
nature of the difficulty ? 

26. Do you import any of your raw materials '{ If you do, kindly state 
whether you import them because they are not available in India at all, or are 
not available in the required quantity and quality and at reasonable prices. 

27. Do you get any special freight rate by sea, river or rail for your raw 
materials '( Do you consider you are at any disadvantage in this respect ? 

III.— Labour. 

A.—Quarry labour. 

28. How many labourers are employed in extracting and collecting your 
raw materials ? Please give for each year since the factory was estab¬ 
lished :— 

(а) the total wages bill for such labour, and 

(б) the average wages per man. 

The increases in the rates of wages (if any) during the interval should 
be stated, and the dates when they were given. 

29. Have you any difficulty in obtaining such labour l If so, what ? 

30. Is the labour indigenous, or has it to be imported from other parts ol 
India ? Whether the one or the other, is it always available in sufficient 
quantities ? 

31. Docs this labour require any special training l If so, is it readily 
trained ? 



B.—Factory labour, 

32. Do the processes of manufacture require much expert supervision 
involving the employment of skilled labour imported from abroad ? 

33. What number of imported labourers are employed at present, and 
what would be the number reqiiired if the factory were worked to full capacity 1 

34. What progress has been made since the factory was established in the 
substitution of Indian for imported labour ? Is it anticipa ted that eventually 
the emplojunent of imported labour will be unnecessary ? What facilities are 
given to Indian workmen to acquire training in Skilled work or for training 
apprentices 1 

35. How do the rates of wages paid to imported workmen compare with 
the rates paid for similar work in other countries ? 

36. What is the total number of Indian workmen employed and what 
are the average rates of wages of the different classes ? 

37. Please give for each year "’si nee the factory was established 

(a) the total wages bill for Indian factory labour, 

(b) the average wages'per man in the different classes. 

The increases in the rates of wages between the two years should be slated 
and the dates when they were given. 

38. Is the Indian labour force sufficient ? Is it drawn from the vicinity 
of the factory or from other parts of India ? ’ 

39. Has it been iound that the Indian labourer improves with training ? 
How does his efficiency compare with that of workmen in Western countries 
employed on similar work 1 

40. What arrangements have you made for housing your labour and for 
promoting its welfare in other directions ? 


IV.—Power (including fuel). 

41. Is the power used in the factory derived from electricity, or steam or 
from some other source 1 ’ 


42. If electric power is used, from what source is it obtained and what is 
the cost per unit ? How does the cost compare with the rates obtained 
elsewhere in India and in other countries ? 


43. If steam power is used, is coal the fuel employed 1 If not, what is the 
tuel f Is tne latter available m sufficient quantities ? 


44. What is the total quantity of fuel required per unit of output whether 
for power production or for other purposes ? ’ 


If you purchase electric current from 
the number of units required per unit of 


an outside supply, please give also 
output in addition to the fuel used 



45. From what distance is the fuel brought, and what js the ire'-on-truck 
price in the case of coal, and in the case of other fuel at the source cf supply ? And 
what is the cost of transport per ton in each case ? If fuel is purchased locally, 
what is the price per ton delivered at the factory ? 

46. Do you own or control your own sources of supply of fuel ? If so, 
how many years supply have you of the kind of fuel used by you ? 

47. If your fuel is wood, have you obtained any concession from the Gov¬ 
ernment or other pe.rson ? What is the royalty payable, and what are the 
conditions of the concession ? (Supply a copy of your concession). 

V. —Market. 

48. What is the total Indian production of cement so far as^ it can be 
ascertained or estimated for each year since the factory was established l - 

49. What do you estimate is the total Indian demand for cement, Portland 
and other ? 

50. Is it likely that the Indian demand^ will substantially increase in the 
near future ? If so, what are the reasons for your belief ? 

51. In. what parts of India are your principal markets situated, and what 
are the distances which separate them from the factory ? 

52. Are there any markets in India in which, owing to their distance 
from the ports, you are more easily able to compete against the foreign manu¬ 
facturer 1 If so, please state which these markets are, and the approximate 
demand in each. 

53. Do you consider that the export of cement from India to any ioreign 
countries is probable ? If so, to what countries and what kinds of cement? 
Can you form any estimate of the quantities which India might eventually be 
able to export ? 

54. Is the cement manufactured by you purchased by (a) Government 
(6) Railways and (c) Public bodies, such as Municipalities and Port Trusts 
If so, please state the extent of their purchases'and the prices paid during— 

(i) the war period 

(ii) each of the last five years. 

Were the prices received by you during the war the market prices then 
prevailing ? 

VI. —Foreign Competition. 

55. Which are the foreign countries from which competition in the Indian 
markets is keenest ? 

56. Is the competition keener in some kinds or qualities of cement than 
in others ? If so, please specify these kinds and qualities. 

3TB 
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57. Please state in respect of those kinds of cement which form the bulk 
of voor output— 

(i) The prices at which imported cement has entered the country and 
been sold during: — 

(a) 1012, 191 .‘5 and 1911 

(,'») 1917 and 1918 

(c) 1921-22; 1922-28 and 192:5-21, 

(u) The prices realised by you for the some kinds. 

If possible tiic f. o. b. price (in sterling) of imported cement should be 
given and tin* following items shown separately : 

['height. 

Insurance and trade charges. 

Cut?; oms duty. 

handing charges. 

11 this is not possible, then please state the c. i. f. price -plus Customs duty 
ane landing charges. 

58. ‘Front what sources is information obtainable as to the prices at which 
imported cement enters the country ? blow far do you consider the inform¬ 
ation obtained from those sources reliable ? 

1.9. blow far are the ((notations in the Trade Journals in accord with the 
prices at which transactions actually take place '{ To what extent do such 
quotations form the basis of the terms on which you yourself do business ? 
Are the prices at which cement, is acutally exported appreciably below the 
home prices quoted in foreign Trade Journals ? If so, by what percentage 
approximately should the quoted price bo reduced '( 

CO. Have you any reason to suppose that prices ar. which foreign produ¬ 
cers sell for export to India arc unromuneralive, i.e., below the cost of produc¬ 
tion, or leaving only a small margin of profit to the producer ? If so, please 
state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 

61. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest ( 

62. To what causes do you attribute the low prices at which foreign 
cement has entered India since the war ? How far do you consider these 
causes permanent or temporary l 

63. Please compare the freight you have to pay to reach your markets in 
India with the total freights— sea and rail payable on imports to the same 
markets. 

61. Compare the Railway freight paid by importers from the ports to 
selected up-country markets and the Railway freights paid on the produce 
of your factory to the same markets. 

X.B.—What is desired is concrete instances giving the name of the port, 
the names of the up-countrv station, the distances, rates per maund per mile, 
etc. 

M3 T. B. 
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65. Have any instances recently come to your notice in which Continen¬ 
tal cement lias been re-exported from the United Kingdom as British manu¬ 
factures ? If so, please give the evidence on which you rely, and state 
whether you ascribe the fact to depreciated exchanges or to other causes. 

66. Do yon consider that, as compared with the. foreign manufacturer, 
the Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in all or any of the following 
points— 

(a) the cost of plant and machinery 
(r ) the cost of expert labour 

(c) the cost or efficiency of ordinary labour 

(d) the collection and transport of raw materials 

(e) the cost of raw materials and consumable stores 
(/) freights on finished goods 

(g) the maintenance of stocks of spare parts 
{'/<) customs duty on imported materials 
(i) the raising of capital. 

Where possible, definite figures, should he given, e.g.. comparing the cost 
of plant and machinery erected in India with the corresponding cost in Western 
countries, or comparing the wages of imported, expert workmen in India with 
the wages they would draw in their own countries, 'if there are “ seasonal ” 
difficulties in connection with the collection and transport of the raw materials 
these should be explained. 

67. Which of the disadvantages mentioned in your answer to question 66 
do you regard as permanent and which as temporary ? For what period in 
your opinion are the temporary disadvantages likely to operate ? 

68. Do you consider that the Indian manufacturer of cement is at a 
disadvantage owing to:— 

(a) the distance between the sources of fuel and the areas where the 
raw materials are found, and 

{b) the distance between the factory and the principal markets? 

VII.—Equipment, 

69. Do you consider that your factory is sufficiently large as an economic 
unit of production to ensure economy ? What in your opinion is the smallest 
unit of production which can be operated economically under present-day 
conditions ? 

70. Does the manufacture of cement require the use of elaborate and 
expensive machinery ? 

7.1. What percentage of your total capital outlay has been incurred on 
plant and machinery ? 

72. Give a brief description of your plant and machinery, stating the 
number and makes of the principal machines operated, and the dates on which 
they were first.brought into use. 
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73. Do you consider your machinery and other equipment sufficiently up- 
to-date and efficient to enable you to compete successfully against the foreign 
manufacturer ? 

74. Is it a fact that during, and since, the war many improvements have 
been effected in cement making processes and machinery ? 

75. Have, you, since 1916. adopted any new processes of manufacture, or 
have you installed new plant and machinery in replacement of, or in addition 
to, the old plant ? If so, give a brief description of them and state whether the 
results have fulfilled the expectations entertained. 

76. Do you contemplate either :— 

(a) any important replacement of the existing plant in your factory, or 

(b) an}- extension of the plant by the addition of new machinery ? 

If so, please give particulars.} 

77. What parts of the machinery, if any, are made in India 1 

VIII. —Capital Account. 

78. What is the block value of your property, as it stood in your books at 
the end of the last complete year for which figures are available, under the 
following heads:— 

(a) Leases and concessions. 

(b) Lands. 

(c) Buildings 

(d) Plant and Machinery. 

(e) Other miscellaneous assets. 

79. Do the figures given in answer to question 78 represent the actual cost 
of the various assets, or their value after depreciation has been written off 1 
In the latter case, please state the total amount written off for depreciation 
since manufacture commenced, and in the former case the total of the depre¬ 
ciation fund (if any) which lias been accumulated. 

80. Apart from anv question of an increase in t-he replacement cost of 
plant and machinery due to a general rise in the price level, are the sums 
actually set aside for depreciation since manufacture commenced equal to, 
greater than, or less than, the sums which ought to have been set aside accord¬ 
ing to the rates of depreciation which you consider suitable ? (See Ques¬ 
tion 98.) 

81. What do you estimate would be the present-day cost under the heads 
(a) buildings, and (6) plant and machinery, of erecting a factory having the 
same output as your present factory ? How does the figure compare with the 
block value of your present factory under the same heads ? Would the 
operating cost of a new factory established now be greater or smaller than 
yours 1 

82. Give brief particulars of the sums spent on the purchase of plant and 
machinery in each of the years 1917 to 1924, and the rate of exchange at which 
funds w r ere remitted. 

M3TB 
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83. W hat is the total (a) authorized, (b) subscribed, (o) paid up [capital of 
the Company? How is it divided between Preference, Ordinary and 
Deferred shares ? 

8-1. At what rate of interest is the dividend payable on the Preference 
shares ? Are these shares entitled to cumulative dividends '{ it so, state the 
dates on which they were first entitled to rank for dividends and whether any 
dividends are in arrears. 

85. lender what conditions do the Deferred shares participate in the 
profits of the Company ? 

80 . Please prepare a statement showing for each year since the establish¬ 
ment of the Company :— 

(«•) the amount of the paid up share capital (Preference,» rdinary and 
Deferred) ranking for dividend, - 

(!;) the actual amounts distributed as dividends on each class of capi¬ 
tal. and 

(<;) the percentage on the paid up share capital of each class which the 
di vidend represented. 

87. What is the average rate of dividend on the Ordinary shares for the 
full period ? 

88. What is the amount of the debenture loans (if any) raised by the 
Company ? At what dates were they issued and what is the, rate of interest 
payable ? If nnv period has been fixed for the, redemption of the debenture 
loan, it should he stated. Similarly, if a debenture sinking fund, has been es¬ 
tablished, the annual rate of contribution should be given. 

89. What is the amount of the Reserve Fund (if any) created by the 
Company ? lias this amount been accumulated from surplus profits, or from 
other sources, e.cj., by the issue of shares at a premium ? 

90. What additional capital (if any) would it he necessary to raise in 
order to carry out any scheme of replacement or extension of plant which the 
Company contemplate ? 

IX.- Cost of Production, 

The cost of production falls under two heads : 

(a) Works costs, and 

(b) Overhead charges. 

The latter head—overhead charges—includes:— 

(i) Interest on working capital. 

(ii) Depreciation. 

(in) Head office expenses and Agents ’ commission. 

The head ‘ Works Cost ’ covers all other expenditure, on the production of 
cement. The dividends on share capital are not included in the cost of pro¬ 
duction, nor is the interest on debenture and other loans in so far as the sums 
so raised have been devoted to fixed capital expenditure. 
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( a ) Works costs. 

91. Please fill up-tlie two Forms annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
Works Costs. 

The following explanations may be useful:— 

(a) The Board are anxious to have as full information as possible regard¬ 
ing the cost of production, but they recognise the difficulty which 
manufacturers may feel in disclosing to the public the details of their 
practice and their works costs. Great stress was laid on the impor¬ 
tance of publicity in paragraph 303 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report, and the Board also have explained the views they hold 
in paragraph 41 of their Third Report on the Grant of Protection 
to the Steel Industry. It rests with the manufacturers themselves 
to decide what information can be given publicly, and nothing will 
be published which the witness desires to be treated as confidential. 
At the same time, the Board cannot base their recommendations 
merely on confidential information. The publication of the details of 
the works costs of each firm may not be essential because the Board 
may bo able by comparison of the various figures submitted to 
arrive at a standard or average figure for each item. But it is very 
desirable that the total of the Works costs should be disclosed in 
all cases. 

(b) In Form I the actual expenditure of the year under the various 

heads should be shown, whereas in Form II it is the cost per unit 
of output that is desired. 

(e) Figures have been asked for for the first year of production and 
for 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24. If, however, the costs during 
the first year of manufacture are not regarded as typical, the 
figures for the next year may be given. For the post-war period, 
the figures of the last three complete years for which figures are 
available should be taken. 

(d) The figure given against raw materials should be the cost delivered 
at the factory, and will include the cost of all labour employed in 
collection or transport. The cost of such labour therefore is 
necessarily excluded from the item ‘ Labour ’ in the forms. 

(e) If at any stage of the process of manufacture materials are recovered 

and can be used again, the credits taken for such recoveries should 
be entered in the forms, and the manner in which such credits are 
taken explained. 

(/) In both Forms, Power and Fuel are shown as one item, hut it is 
preferable (if possible) that they should be shown separately. 

92. Was the works cost increased in any of the years for which figures have 
been given owing to the fact that the factory was working at less than its full 
capacity ? If so, which were the items principally affected ? To what extent 
would they probably have been reduced if a full output had been obtained ? 
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93. Do you regard the works cost of the last year for which figures have 
been given as abnormally high for any other reason ? If possible, furnish an 
estimate of the, works cost for some future year on the assumption that— 

(a) conditions are normal, 

(b) an output is obtained equivalent to the full capacity of the plant. 

94. Have you adopted a system of cost, accounting ? If so, will you 
place before the Board, for examination and return, your cost sheets for the last 
complete year for which they have been prepared 1 

95. Are you in a position to furnish the Board with information as to the 
Works costs of cement in any competing country for any year since the war ? 

(b) Overhead charges. 

(i) Depreciation. 

96. What are the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income-tax 
authorities ? Do you consider' that, in calculating the cost of production of 
cement, these rates of depreciation are suitable ? If not, what rates do you 
suggest, and why ? 

97. What is the sum required annually for depreciation at Income-tax 
rates on the total block account— 

(a) if the assets arc valued at cost, 

f b) if the assets are taken at their value after deducting all depreciation 
written off up-to-date? 

The depreciation should be shown separately for:— 

Buildings. 

Plant and machinery in continuous operation. 

Other plant and machinery. 

Other assets. 

If you consider that rates other than the Income-tax rates should be adopted, 
please calculate the sums required annually for depreciation at these rates also, 

9 \ Taking the figures given by you in answer to question 81 as the present- 
day cost of the buildings and machinery required for a factory having the 
same output as your present factory, calculate the sum required annually for 
depreciation at Income-tax rates and at the rates you consider should be 
adopted if you think the income-tax rates are unsuitable. 

99. Taking the total amount of depreciation to be written off according 
to the various methods given in questions 97 and 9 q , what is the incidence 

-per ton of cement:— 

(a) according to the present output of the factory (which should be 

stated), 

(b) according to the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant ? 

(ii) Working Capital. 

100. What is the wo king capital which the Company requires — 

( i ) according to its present output, and 
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(u) according to the output equivalent to its full capacity ? 

101. Is the Company able to provide all the working capital it requires 
from share and debenture capital, or is it necessary to borrow additional capital 
for this purpose ? 

102. If additional working capital has to be borrowed, what is the amount 
borrowed and the rate of interest payable ? 

103. Compare the working capital with the cost of one month’s output 
(works cost only, excluding overhead charges). - 

104. What is the average value of the stocks of finished goods held by the 
Company ? What period normally elapses between production and payment ? 

If 5. Do the Company find it necessary to hold large stocks of coal or 
raw materials ? If so, the average value of the stocks held should be stated. 

(Hi) Agents' Commission and Head Office expenses. 

If 6. Has the Company a head office other than the office of the local 
management ? Is it under the control of a firm of Managing Agents 1 

if 7. If the answer to («•) is in the affirmative, state 
(i) the annual amount of the head office expenses, 

(it) the Agents’ commission. 

108. How is the amount of the Agents’ commission determined ? 

109. What is the cost of 

(i) Herd office expenses; 

(ii) Agents’ commission : 
per ton of cement according to :— 

(i) the present output; 

(ii) the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant 1 

X.—Manufacturer’s profits. 

110. What rate of dividend do you consider a fair return on Ordinary 
and Deferred shares 1 . 

111. If your Company contemplated the establishment of a new cement 
factory or the purchase of new machinery for the existing factory—whether 
by the way of extension or replacement—what rates of interest do you 
consider it would lie necessary to offer on (a) Preference shares and (6) Deben¬ 
tures in order to attract capital, assuming that the profits made in the 
industry showed a substantial margin after providing the interest on the 
existing shares'or debentures ? 

112. If it were decided to issue Ordinary shares, what do you consider 
would be the minimum probable return which would be likelv to attract 
investors ? 

113. What is the incidence per ton of cement of:— 

(a) the fair return on the Ordinary and Deferred shares as given in 
answer to question 110, 
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(b) the full dividends on the paid tip Preference shares 
(c) the full interest on the debentures in so far as the proceeds of the 
debentures have been devoted to fixed capitaIfexpenditnre and not used as 
working capital ? 

N.B. —The figure should be given both on the present rate of output 
and the output equivalent to the full capacity of the plant. 

XI. —Claim for Protection. 

114. In paragraph 97 of their Report, the Fiscal Commission laid down 
three conditions which in ordinary cases ought to be satisfied by industries 
claiming protection. Do you consider that- those conditions are satisfied in 
the case of the cement industry ? And in particular 

A. Do you claim that the industry possesses natural advantages, such as 
an abundant supply of raw materials, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market ? 

B. Do you claim that, without the help of protection, the industry is 
not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly 
as is desirable, in the interests of the country 1 
V. Do von claim that the industry will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection 1 

These conditions have been approved by the Government of India and 
by the Legislative Assembly, and it is therefore of great importance to ascertain 
whether they are satisfied. If you consider that the cement industry fulfills 
these conditions, the reasons for your opinion should be fully explained. 

115. Do you claim that the cement industry satisfies either, or both, of the 
conditions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report, 
viz.— 

(a) That the industry is one in which the advantages of large scale 
. production can be achieved, and that increasing output would 
mean increasing economy of production ? 

( b ) That it is probable that in course of time the whole needs of the 
country could he supplied by the home production ? 

116. Do you consider that the cement industry is of importance on national 
grounds and therefore deserves protection apart from economic considerations % 

117. Do you consider that there are any features of the industry which 
make it peculiarly suitable to Indian economic conditions ? 

118. Do you claim that protective duties should be imposed on cement of 
all kinds or only bn such kinds as compete with Indian products ? In the 
latter case, please specify clearly the kinds of cement on which you desire that 
protective duties should be imposed. Can these kinds be readily distinguished 
for Customs purposes from other kinds 1 

119. What special measures (if any) do you suggest to safeguard 
the cement industry against under-selling by reason of:— 

(a) depreciated exchanges 
(6) subsidized freights 

(c) any cause other than a reduction in the foreign cost 1 
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120. What in the amount of protection the industry receives at present 
owing to— 

(a) the existing Customs duties, 

(h) transport charges between the country of production and the port 
of entry, i.e., freight, insurance, trade charges and landing 
charges ? 

121. What is the amount of the protection which you consider necessary 2 

N.B .—The reasons for proposing the particular rate recommended 
should be explained. 

122. Is it a fact that the productive capacity of the Indian cement fac¬ 
tories exceeds the total consumption of the country 2 If so, how in your 
opinion will protection, if given, benefit the industry 2 
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FORM I. 

Statement shotting the total expenditure incurred on the production of eement 

during certain years . 


(See question 91.) 



First year 


| 


of 

1021 - 22 . 

1922-23. i 1923-24. 


production. 


; 

(1) Raw material* 

1 


1 

i 

(2) Factory labour .. 

i 


i 

(3) Fower and fuel .. 



■ 

(4) Ordinary current repairs and mainte- 

1 


1 

nance of buildings, plant and ma¬ 
chinery. 




(f>) General services, supervision and 



i 

local office charges. 




( 6 ) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal 




taxes, insurance, etc. 




(7) Any other single item not enumerated 




above which amounts to 5 por cent, 
or more of the total expenditure. 



1 





Total 




Total production of coinent for the year 


’ 
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FORM II. 

Statement showing ike works cost per ton of cement. 

(See question 91.) 

i i 

t list year ; i 

of ; 1921-22. | 1922-23. 1923-24. 

production. i 


(1) Materials 

(2) Factory labour .. 

(3) Power and fuel .. 

(4) Ordinary current repairs, and mainte¬ 

nance of buildings, plant and ma¬ 
chinery. 

(6) General services, supervision and 
local office charges. 

(6) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. 

(7) Any other single item not enumerated 

above which amounts to S per cent. I 
or more of the total expenditure. 


Total 

Credit for materials recovered (if any) .. 


Nett total 
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Witness No. 1. 

The Central Provinces Portland Cement Co., Ltd. 

A.—Wbittbn. 

Statement l.—Replies to Questionnaire from the Central Provinces Portland 
Cement Company, Limited, dated 14 th June 10S4- 

We enclose herewith onr answers to the questionnaire of the Tariff 
Board. 

We desire that as far as possible the details of our .Works costs should 
not bo published. 

A copy of- our mining lease, which is referred to in our answer to 
question 20, will be sent to you within a few days. 

Mr. Captain, who has been in charge of the Bombay office since 1922, 
will be in Simla from the 2Gth June till the 28th Juno, and will be ready 
to answer any questions which the Board may wish to put-to him. If 
necessary, Mr. Captain can be in Simla earlier. Please let us know wt 
it will be convenient for the Board to examine Mr, Captain.- 


Answers to the Questionnaire. 

1. The Company was registered as a public registered Company in 1919, 
but did not begin to produce cement till the middle of the year 1923. 

2. About 60 per cent, of the shares aro held by Indians. The rest of tha 
shares are held by Europeans resident in India. Two out of 3 Directors 
are Indians. The partners in the Managing Agents’ firm of Messrs 
Mathradas Qoculdas and Company are all Indians. Tho Managor and a. 
the staff in the head office are Indians. The General Manager at tha 
Works is an American. Besides the General Manager who is an American, 
there are only 3 Europeans employed at the Works. The rest of the staff 
is entirely Indian. 

3. The Company manufactures only oement for sale. 

4. The factory commenced to manufacture cemont regularly on a com- 
sercial basis from about October 1923. 

6 . The full capacity of the factory is 100,000 tons of cement every 
year. 

6 . The factory has not yet worked for a complete year. Since 1st October 
1923 until 3lBt May 1924, tho production of cement was 23,060 tons. 

7. The factory is situated at Kymore (Central Provinces) noar Jukehi 
on the East Indian Railway. 

(а) The factory is advantageously situated as regards raw materials, 
because both lime Btone and clay, which are the principal raw materials 
required by a cemont factory, are available in large quantities on the 
Company’s own property within a mile of the factory buildings. 

(б) The factory is also- advantageously situated in respect of vicinity to 
the coalfields. The Burhar collieries of Itewah State and the Rewah' 
collieries of Messrs. Villiers Limited are only about a hundred miles from 
tho Works. The Burhar coal is exclusively used to generate all the power 
required at the faqtory. Some first clasB Jheria coal from the Bengal coal* 
fields is also used in the Kilns at the factory. The distance of the factory 
from the Bengal coalfields is about 500 milos, so that even as regards the 
Bengal ooalfields the situation of the factory is qbite good. 

(c) The factory is very advantageously situated as regards tho market* 
of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. These, however, are 
not very important market*. 
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The factory is not very near tho important towns of Bombay and 
Calcutta, being about 650 miles away from either place. Still it is not badly 
situated as regards these important centres, and as a matter of fact since 
the factory has been started the bulk of its production has been sold in 
the Bombay Presidency and Calcutta. 

(d ) There is an abundant labour supply at the factory and from this 
point of view the factory is well situated. 

In our opinion the most important factors in selecting the site of a 
cemont factory in India are (1) vicinity to tho areas from which the Raw 
Material is drawn (2) vicinity to important markets and (3) vicinity to 
the coalfields. 

8 . Since October 1923, when tho factory began to work, it has produced 
23,050 tons of Portland Cement, which is the only kind of cement manu¬ 
factured at the factory. 

9. Our cement is well above the British Standard Specification. There 
arc some changes necessary in the British Standard Specification as regards 
India and we understand these changes are at present under consideration. 

10. Wo are satisfied that the cement we are producing in our factory 
is equal in quality and appearance to the very best imported cement. 

Recently the Calcutta Port Commissioners after making enquiries about 
the quality of our cement purchased 5,000 tons of our cement which was 
required by them for the construction of King George’s Dock. The whole 
of this quantity was supplied between Fobruary and April 1924. After the 
whole quantity was supplied the Engineer in charge informed our represen¬ 
tative that tho cement supplied was as good as any cement he had previously 
deed. 

Our cement does not command anything like the same price in the 
market as the imported cement. The price realised for our cement in 
Bombay and Calcutta is between Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 per ton less than the 
price of imported cement. 

This is due to the fact that the imported brands are well known and 
have established a reputation for themselves. Engineers and Contractors 
have used these brands for years and years and have found them thoroughly 
satisfactory. They are naturally afraid to try a new brand of oement made 
in Tudia probably as they think by inexperienced persons. Apart from this., 
natural prejudice against a new and untried article, there is a belief in 
the mind of many engineers that Indian oements are not up to the highest 
quality of English cements and that it is not safe to use these Indian 
cements for important works. There may have been some foupd&tipn for 
this belief some years ago, but there is certainly no foundation for it 
now. 

As this prejudice against Indian cements undoubtedly exists, tfie Indian 
Cemont Companies are compelled to soli their cement cheaper than tho 
imported brands in order to induce people to give tho Indian cements a 
trial. 

It is believed that this prejudice against Indian cements is slowly dying 
out and that in a few years it will die out altogether. 

It is only fair to point out, however, that the present great difference 
in tho markets of Bombay and Calcutta beta-eon the price of Indian cement 
and imported cement is not duo entirely to a preference for imported 
cement on.the part of the consumer, hut is due in a great measure to tho 
severe internal competition between tho Indian manufacturers themselves. 

If a stiff duty is put on Foreign cement entering the country, the people 
in Bombay and Calcutta now.using the imported brands of cement will bo 
compelled to use Indian cements and will actually benefit financially by 
doing so. We feel, confident that once these people use good class Indian 
cements, they will be thoroughly satisfied with-their quality. 

(N. B -—The Continental cement imported into India does not command 
anything liko the same price as the cement from the United Kingdom. But 
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the quantity of Continental cement imported into India is negligible as 
compared with the quantity of cement from the United Kingdom. 

In the year ending 31st March 1923, 113,000 tons of cement were imported 
into India. Of this total as much as 96,739 tons came {rum the United 
Kingdom.) 

II. Raw Materials. 

11 . The raw materials used at our factory are limestone, day and gypsum. 

12. (a) According to our present output (whiich we believe will work 
out at about 50,000 tons during the year) we should consume during a 
year 67,000 tons of limestone and 22,000 tons of clay and 2,200 tons of 
gypsum. 

(b) If the plant produces 100,000 tons of cement a year, which is its 
full capacity, it should consume 134,000 tons of limestone, 44,000 tons of clay 
and 4,400 tons of gypsum ordinarily. 

If, however, the consumption of limeatono at our factory continues to be 
what it is at present wo shall require at least 150,000 tons of limostono to 
make 100,000 tons of cement. 

18. It requires 1J tons of limestone to make 1 ton of cement, but this 
varies with the material. The amount of clay necessary for making 1 ten, . 
of cemont would bo ’46 ton. The amount of gypsum necessary-to make 1 
ton of cement is 045 ton. 

The percentage of waste 

(a) before calcining varies with the matorial. 

(b) 30 per cent. 

( c ) very small. 

At our factory the consumption of limestone is somewhat greater and we 
use about one and a half ton of limestone to make a ton of cement. 

14. This varies with the water content. 

15. Approximately 2,150 lbs.‘ of clinker is required to make 1 ton of 
cement. 

16. All the limostone and clay required at the factory are to be found 
on the site quitB dose to tho factory buildings. A map is attached showing 
the factory, the quarry and the clay Colds. 

17. The limestone is at present collected by hand. But we have two 
Bucyrus shovels and by October next all our limestone will bo obtained by 
means of theso shovels. The limestone is transported from tho quarry to 
the factory, a distance of about 5,600 feet in dump cars by locomotives. 
Tho clay is brought from 2 placos. In the quarry the limesfone itself is 
covered with clay. This clay is transported the same distance and in tho 
same manner as the limestone. Our principal clayfiolds aro only about 600 
feet from the factory. The clay from these fields is transported in hand 
carts. 

18. We pay for our lease a ront to Government of Rs. 5,500 a year and 
an extra sum of Rs, 5 per every acre worked for raw materials. 

19. Tho cost per ton of limestone is high now but will go down considerably 
as soon us we begin to use our Bucyrus shovels. 

20 . We annex a copy of our lease, 

Thore is one clause in our lease from Government namely, clause 14 (6) 
of Part V Which we think is unfavourable. This clause compels us to employ 
at the Works nono but British subjects. This means in practice that we 
are compelled to get our experts from England and aro prevented from 
employing American experts. Ordinarily speaking, we would prefer if 
possible to get our experts from England, because for one thing tho wages 
■of an English expert arc less than the wages of an American. The field 
for selection, however, is much larger in America than in England. This 
will be easily realised when wo remember that America produces more 
cement than the rest of the world put together. 

B 2 
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Cement experts of the right type are not easily procurable from England, 
especially nowadays when the English cement factories are working 3 shifts 
a day owing to the increased demand for cement in England. This is 
borne out by our own experience. 

In April 1922 we dismissed the then General Manager at the factory and 
wore (Consequently urgently in need of another General Manager. We cabled 
immediately to our Consulting Engineers in England to send out a really 
good man as soon as possible. For about 4 months our Consulting Engineers 
tried hard to find a suitable man but were unable to do so although at this 
time we were prepared to pay practically anything in reason for a really, 
good man. 

Whon we found that we could not got a General Manager in England 
and that the work at the factory was suffering considerably for want of a 
General Manager, we got our present General Manager Mr. Austin from 
America.' 

About six months after Mr. Austin’s arrival at Kymore, the Central 
Provinces Government wrote to us pointing out that we had committed a 
broach of a Covenant in tho lease and that they had become entitled to 
forfeit our lease. Wo explained to Government tnat we had inadvertently 
overlooked clause 14 ( b ) of Part V of the loase and aBked Government to 
allow Mr. Austin to complete his 3 years’ agreement with the Company. 
Government then as a special case gave permission to us to retain Mr. 
Austin until the expiration of his present contract. 

Again about 4 months ago we came to the conclusion that our Indian 
burners were not quite efficient and that it would be desirable to get out 
an export burner from England. Although during the last 4 months we 
have sent several cables and written several letters to our" agents on the 
subject, they havo been unable so far to procure a suitable man for us. 

We submit therefore that it is a real hardship to us not to allow us to 
get out experts from outside England. As far as we know, the older Cement 
.Companies are not tied down by a similar restriction. 

21, 22, 23. Information is not available at the head office. 

24. Wo have not had to draw our supplies of raw materials from a new. 
area. 

25. Wo have experienced no difficulty in obtaining leases. 

26. We do not import any of our raw materials. 

27. We get our gypsum by rail from the Punjab and from places near 
'Jodhpur. The freight on this gypsum is fairly heavy. 


III. LABOUR. 

A. Quarry Labour. 

28—31.- Our quarry work is at present let out t<5 contractors wh'o employ 
from 300 to 1,000 men. We shall be able to dispense with the contractors 
in a few months when our Bucyrus shovels are ready to work. 


B. Factory Labour. 

32. The processes of manufacture require some expert supervision in¬ 
volving the employment of a few men imported from abroad.- 

33. The General Manager and the Chief Chemist are tho only 2 men at 
present working at the factory who were imported from abroad. JVe con- 
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template bringing out a burner from England as soon as wo can get one. 
We ought to mention that we have also working at the factory 2 Scotchmon 
who were engaged in India. One of these is occupying only a subordinate 
position. Even if the factory was working to its full capacity, there would 
not be any necessity to import any more labour from abroad. 

34. Our factory commenced working only last October. Tho General 
Manager at the Works has taken and is still taking great pains to train 
Indian labour. As a matter of fact, the entire skilled labour in charge of 
the Mills and tho Kilns is at present Indian. The Chief Chomist has 
2 Indian Assistants working under him. 

Eventually it should be possible to work the entire factory with Indian 
labour. 

35. The wages paid to men imported from abroad are naturally much 
higher than the wages they would receive in their own country. 

36 . The total number of Indian workmen employed at the factory it 
650. The total wages paid to them every month amount to Rs. 18,000. Tha 
wages of Indian workmen vary from about Rb. 300 a month to about 
Rs. 16 per month. 

Part of the labour force at present is employed for finishing the con¬ 
struction of the factory. 

37. The total wages bill for Indian labour at the factory during the 
eight months since the factory has been working amounted to Rs. 1,47,688. 

A considerable amount of work at the factory is done through labour 
contractors such as quarrying limestone, transporting clay, loading and 
unloading wagons off coal, Gypsum and Cement, packing cement,-etc. Wft 
havo paid during the last 8 months to such labour contractors about 
Rs. 80,000 in all. This is in addition to the factory wages of Rs. 1,47,088 
above referred to. 

38. The labour forco is quite sufficient. The unskilled labour is drawn 
from the vicinity of the factory while skilled labour is drawn both from the 
vicinity and other parts of India. 

39. The Indian labourer improves considerably with training. We are 
informed that the present efficiency of Indian labour at our factory compared 
with labour in an advanced country like America iB about 1 to 0. 

40. We have erected a considerable number of bungalows and chawls on 
our premises for our staff. With the exception of a few coolies who live in 
the neighbouring villages, the entire staff is accommodated on tho premises in 
our bungalows afid chawls. We provide medical assistance and drugs free 
of chargo to the whole staff and their families. A school for the children 
of the workmon iu also maintained on the premises. 


IV. POWER (INCLUDING EUEL). 

41. The power at the factory is derived from steam turbines generating 
electric power. 

42. The cost por unit of power at our factory which is about 8 pies per 
unit compares quito favourably, we believe, with tho cost in other factories* 

43. Coal which is tho fuel employed is available in sufficient quantity. 

44. Wo require approximately half a ton of coal to make a ton of cement. 

'45. The Boiler coal which comes from the Burhar coalfields about a 
hundred miles from the Works costs Re. 8 per ton f.o.r. colliery siding. 
The freight on this coal is Rs. 3-3-0 per ton. The Kiln coal chiefly used 
comes from tho Bengal coalfields which are about 500 miles from the Works. 
The freight on this coal is Rs. 8-5-0 per ton. 

46. We do not own or control the sources of our fuel supply. 

47. Nil. 
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V. MARKET. 

48. Our factory has been working only since 1923. 

Our information, however,- is that the total amount of cement made in 
India in the year 1920 did not exceed 86,000 tons. 

In tho year 1922, howevor, as a result of the extension of the old cement 
factories and the establishment' of new once, the production of cement in 
India rose to about 148,000 tons. During the year 1923 moro new plants 
began to operate and in this yoar tho production reached the figure of 235,000 
tons. It is quite certain that during the yoar 1924, the quantity of cement 
produced will he oven -greater than the quantity produced in 1923. 

49. We estimate that during the year 1923, the total quantity of cement 
consumed in India was about 340,000 tons (about 227,000 Indian and about 
113,000 imported). 

50. It is reasonably cortain that the Indian demand for cement will in¬ 
crease vory substantially within a short time. 

Experience in Europe and America goes to show that the consumption of 
cement increases with great rapidity aa a country advances. 

In the United States of America the production of cement in 1903 was 
4,244,600 tons. In the year 1918 the production had increased to 17,498,430 
tons. Tho industry was disorganised and tho production fell considerably 
during the war. After the war was over, the industry recovered very quickly 
and by 1920 the production had gone up to 16,700,000 tons. In 1922, the 
production rose to about 19 million tons and in 1923 the production jumped 
to nearly 23 million tons. 

It is important to remember that the export of cement from America is 
very small. As a matter of fact in the year 1923 the imports of cement into 
America, which amounted to about 250,000 tons, substantially exceeded the 
exports. 

The figures for Canada are still moro startling. 

In 1903 Canada produced only about 100,000 tons of cement but in 1913 
$hp production was 1,400,000 tons, that is the production in ten years 
increased 1-400 per cent. 

In Japan the production of cement has risen to about 2,500,000 tons 
a year. 

In Tndia itself tho consumption has moro than trebled during tho last 
12 yearn, and this in spite of tho recent high^ prices of cement In India 
in 1912 the consumption of cement was only just over 100,000 tons. In 
1920 it was about 200,000 tons, in 1928 it was about 340,000 tons. 

The quantity of cement that India is now consuming is ridiculously 
small, even when allowance is made for the comparative poverty of tho 
people. India is advancing rapidly in all directions and the advance is 
almost certain to be accompanied by a larger consumption of cement. The 
new development schemes, which have been or aro about to 1 be undertaken 
in various provinces in Tndia, must also lead to a much larger consumption 
of cement. Again the big drop in cement prioes, which has recently taken 
place, is fairly certain to lead to an increased consumption. 

Having regard to all the above factors, wo do not think it unreasonable 
to suppose that in 3 or 4 years India will consume at least double tho 
quantity of cement she is now- consuming and that in 6 or 7 years India 
will consumo annually about a million tons of cement. 

51. ' Our most important markets arc Bombay and Calcutta both of which 
places are about 650 miles from the factory. 

The markets of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces are much 
closer to the factory, but these are not important markets. 
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52. Ho doubt we are more easily able to compete against foreij^i cements 
in all markets which are at a distance from the ports, but our own view 
is that at present these markets do not take any substantial quantity of 
imported cement. 

53. Export of cement from India is prohablo in the near future to Ceylon, 
Singapore, Java and to East. Africa, provided freight is obtainable at reasonable 
rates. As things stand at present, the freight from Bombay to Colombo is 
the same as. the freight from England to Colombo. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the quantity of cement that India 
could profitably export, but in our opinion in the near future the quantity 
is not likely to exceed 50,000 tons. 

54. Since October 1923, when we started manufacturing cement, the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners have purchased from us 5,000 tons of cement 
at Rs. 32 per ton f.o.r. Kymore. 

Below we give a list of our contracts - with Railway Companies :— 

East Indian Railway . 8,000 tons. Rs. 32 per ton f.o.r. Kymoro. 

Eastern Bengal Railway . 1,000 tons. Rs. 34 do. 

G. I. P. Railway . . 750 tons. Rs. 32 do. 


VI. FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

65. Tn the cement trade in India, the competition from the United 
Kingdom is most Revero. During the year ending 31st March 1923 the total 
imports of cements into India amounted to 113,137 tons. Of this quantity 
95,789 tons came from the United Kingdom. 

56. Practically the whole of the cement imported into India in Portland 
cement. Out of the total quantity of 1)3,137 tons of cement imported, 
112;458 tons was Portland oemont. 

57. The f.o.b. price of British cement to-day is 8s. id. a barrel of 400 lbs. 
which works out at £2-7-0 (about Rs. 35) a ton. The. freight to Bombay is 
about 16*. 4 d. (Rs. 12-4-0) a ton. The duty is Rs. 9 a ton. The clearing 
chargee would amount to about- Rs. 2 per ton. 

The f.o.h. prices of British cement during the years 1921, 1922, 1923 and 
1924 are given below :— 

l’er ton. 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


£6-5-9 

£3-12-7 

£2-12-9 

£2-7-6 


68. Information is obtainable from private sources. 

59. Nil. 

60. The following extract from the Associated Portland Cement, Ltd. 
Annual Report for 1923, dated 15th April 1923 also lends support to the 
statement that British manufacturers export cement- to India at prices which 
are unremunerative:— 


“ To hold our old standing (export market) connections, it has been 
necesRary to sell at net Works cost and occasionally even lower ” 

The price of coment in England for homo consumption is from £2-18-0 to 
'£3-0-0 per ton, whereas the f.o.b. price of English cement for export to India 
is only fronf £2-6-8 to £2-10-0 per ton. 

61. Foreign competition is keenest in Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, Bombay 
and Karachi. 
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During, the 2 years ending 31st March 1928 and 81st March 1924 the 
following were tho imports of cemont at the above ports 



1922-1923. 

1923-1924. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Calcutta 

t t . . . 62,081 

43,798 

Rangoon 

..... 27,292 

26,790 

Madras 

. 18,565 

21,337 

Bombay 

17,406 

11,749 

Karachi 

. . . 8,771 

9,457 


82. We attribute tho low prices at which foreign cement has entered into 
India since the war to low freights and to the world depression in trade. 

68. The freight we have to pay to get our cement to Bombay is Bs. 15-8-0 
a ton whereas the freight for cement from England to Bombay is only about 
Bs. 12 per ton. The freight on our cement to Calcutta is Its. 11 a ton as 
against Bs. 12 a ton which is tho freight from England to Calcutta. The 
froight on our cement to Karachi is Rs. 28-4-0 a ton as against Rs. 12 a ton 
from England to Karachi. The freight on our cement to Madras is over 
Bs. SO a ton as against about Bs. 12 a ton from England to Madras. 

The railway freight plus stoamer freight with transhipment charges on our 
cement to Rangoon would amount to about Bs. 25 a ton. 

64. No information. 

65. We have no information on this point, but wo should like to draw 
attention to the English export and import figures for cement during the 6 
months ending June 1923. England imported during this period of six months 
71,249 tons of cemont and exported during the same period 259,968 tons. 

It must also be mentioned that in India English cement commands a 
substantially higher price than Continental Cement. 

66. (a) The Indian manufacturer is certainly at a disadvantage as com¬ 
pared with the foreign manufacturer as regards the cost of plant and machin¬ 
ery. All the plant and machinery for a cement factory has to be orderod 
from Europe or America. The ocean freights to India and the railway 
freights to tho Works on a cement plant amount to a considerable figure. 
Then thero is the customs duty which is Supposed to bo only 2\ per cent, 
in all cases, but which on many necessary parts is levied by tho Customs 
Authorities at os high a rate as 16 per cent. 

Henco the plant at site costs the Indian manufacturer much more than 
it costs his foroign rival. It should also bo mentioned that the Indian manu¬ 
facturer in order to erect his plant has to import expensive expert labour 
from England or America. 

(b) The Indian manufacturer has naturally to pay much more for his 
export labour, which he has to obtain from England or America, than his 
foreign rival. We are paying our.General Manager, who is an American, 
Bs. 8,300 a month, our Chemist an Englishman, Bs. 1,500 a month and our 
Chief Mechanical Engineer, Rs. 1,200 a month. 

The wages of a really good Chemist in England would not exceed £600 
a year. 

(c) Labour is cheap in India, but it is at present inefficient as compared 
with English-Amorican labour. The efficiency of Indian labour Ls bound to 
improve as time passes. 

(i d ) Thero is no difficulty at our factory as regards the collection and 
transport of raw material. 

(«) The Indian manufacturer is at a considerable disadvantage as regards 
the cost of consumable stores. Most of those stores come from Europe or 
America and have to bear an import duty of 15 per cent. 

({) In answer to question 63 wo have shown that the freight from our 
Works to Bombay and other ports in India is higher than the froight from 
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England to the Indian Ports. One of the reasons for the high freights is 
the fact that the cement has to travel by more them one Bailway line. 

If for example cement has to travel a distance of 500 miles along one 
railway line, the railway in question would probably give quite a substantial 
concession and the freight therefore would be quite reasonable. But if 
cement has to travel exactly the same distance of 500 miles along 3 separate 
railway lines, then probably we would not be able to get any concession 
whatsoever from any of the 3 railways with the result that the freight payable 
would be perfectly exorbitant. 

Thus our cement in coming to Bombay has to travel from Jukehi to 
Jubbulpore, a distance of 67 miles along the East Indian Bailway and from 
J ubbulpore to Bombay a distance of 616 miles along the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway line. The freight on cement for the 616 miles from 
Jubbulpore to Bombay is Bs. 10*6-10 a ton, whereas the freight for the 67 
miles from Jukehi to Jubbulpore is as high as Bs. 4-13-2 a ton. 

(g) An Indian manufacturer must of necessity keep a much larger stock 
of spare parts than his foreign rival. 

(h) The customs duty of 15 per cent, which is payable in India on all 
stores and necessary materials which have to be imported is an additional 
disadvantage for the Indian manufacturer. 

(i) At present it is much more difficult to raise capital for an industrial 
venture in India than it is in England or America. 

67. The disadvantages in relation to the cost of expert labour and the 

efficiency of ordinary labour will to a large extent disappear within—say—5 
years. . 

68. (a) The Indian manufacturers of cement in the Central Provinces and 
in Behar (Bone Valley Portland Cetnent Co., Katni Cement Company, 
Jubbulpore Cement Company and the Central Provinces Portland Cement 
Co., Ld.) are not at any great disadvantage owing to the distance between 
the sources of fuel and the areas where the Baw Materials are found. 

( b ) The Indian manufacturer in most cases is at a disadvantage owing tc 
the distance from the factory to the principal markets. 


VII. EQUIPMENT. 

60. Our factory is quite large enough to ensure economic production. 
In our opinion, to ensure economic production, a factory should be able to 
produce about 40,000 tons a year. 

70. The manufacture of cement requires the use of very elaborate and 
very expensive machinery. 

71. The capital outlay on plant and machinery is 59 per cent, of the total 
capital outlay. 

72. At our factory there are 2 crushers made by Messrs. Allis ChalmerB 
of Amerioa- The cement making machinery which has been supplied by 
Messrs. P. L. Smidth & Co. includes 2 kilns. The boilers have been supplied 
by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox. Two 1,500 K. W. Turbo Generators have 
been supplied by Messrs. Metropolitan Vickers. The electrical equipment 
including the motors have been supplied by the English Electric Company.. 
Our plant began operating about the middle of 1923. 

73. Our machinery and equipment is quite up to date. 

74. Nil. 

75. Our factory has been only recently erected and is up to date in every 
way. 

76. We do not contemplate any renewals or replacements. When the 
demand in India for cement overtake^ the supply, we shall probably put 
in a third Kiln. 
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VIII. CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

78. Tbo block value of our property as it stood in our books on the 31st 


March 1924 is :— 

Rs. 

Leases and concessions t 5,00,000 

Land . . 1,48,481 

Buildings ........ 83,28,174 

Plant and machinery ...... 75,29,572 

Other Miscellaneous assets. 11,88,024 


1,26,84,801 


Additional Capital Expenditure up to Slit March 1924 (pending adjurtmentsy 


Rs. A. P. 

(1) Buildings 

Machinery and plant 
Roads 
Railways 
Water Scheme . 


(2) Unallocated Working Expenditure— 

Expenditure during the half-year to 80th September 

1923 . 

Interest on Debenture Loan from 1st April 1923 to 
30th September 1923 . . . ' . 


Besides the following item has not also been taken under 
Block Account up to 31st March 1924, iu our answer to 
Question 78. 


5,790 0 5 
4,900 0 0 
2,62,284 7 3 
40.426 4 0 


Rs. A. P. 


3,80,232 3 1 


Rs. a. p. 
71,179 0 11 
2,84,333 12 2 
3,55,512 13 1 


(3) Preliminary Expenses, Brokerage on Debentures and 
Debenture Expenses.. . 


Rs. A. P. 

1,85,410 14 0 


Grand Totat. 


9,21,155 14 2 


79 and 80. The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the actual 
Cost of various assets up to 31st March last. As the factory was under cons¬ 
truction until recently nothing has been written o2 for depreciation. There 
is no depreciation fund. 

81. We estimate that tho present day cost under the heads buildings, 
plant and machinery of erecting a factory of the same capacity as ours would 

be¬ 


ta) Buildings about 28 lacks. 

(h) Machinery about 60 lacks. 

Our capital expenditure on buildings is about 7 lacks more and on machinery 
about 15 lacks more than tho above estimate. The operating cost of a 
new factory established now will be equal to our operating cost. 
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82. The Company began the purchases of machinery from the year 1920 
and the sums spent thereon since tSon are aa follows :— 


Its. 

1920 . . . 14,47,869 

1921 15,64,823 

1922 12,43,124 

1923 1,33,500 


£3,60,000 were remitted to England during the period September 1919 to 
April 1920 at rates of exchange ranging from 2 to 2/4, 3/4. The coat of 
remitting £8,60,000 to London was therefore only Rs. 33,20,884-10-2. The 
balance wag remitted to England at 1—4 exchange. 

88. Company's capital:— 

(a) Authorised capital.1 croro. 

(b) Subscribed capital.60 lacks. 

(c) Paid up capital.60 lacks. 

There aro no preference or deferred shares. The ordinary share capital is 
divided into 10,00,000 shares of Rs. 10 eaeh of which 6,00,000 shares have 
been issued and subscribed. 

84 to 87. No Dividend has yot been paid by the Company. 

88. Company's Debenture Loans amount to Rs. 60 lacks. 

The first Debenture Loan of Rs. 40 lacks was issued on the 6th of April 
1922. 

The second Debenture Loan of Rs. 20 lacks was issued on the 2nd of 
March 1928. 

Both these Debentures carry interest at the rate of 9 per cent, per annum. 

The dates for their redemption aro as follows :— 




First Debenture Loan of Rs. i0 lacks. 





Date 




of Redemption. 

Series A. 

Rs. 

10 lacks ....... 

1st January 1926. 

„ B. 

»> 

5 lacks . . . . . 

1st January 1927. 

c. 

i» 

5 lacks ....... 

1st January 1928. 

„ D. 

»> 

5 lacks.' . 

1st January 1929. 

„ E. 

* i 

5 lacks \ 

1st January 1930. 

,, F. 

>> 

5 lacks . 

let January 1931. 

, G. 

»» 

5 lacks . 

1st January 1932. 


Second Debenture Loan of Rs. 20 lacks. 

Dato for the redemption of the Whole of this loan of Rs. 20 lacks is 1st 
January 1928 or earlier. There is no Debenture Sinking Fund. 

The Trustees for tho Debenturo Holders, who entered into possession of 
the Company’s property about the end of April 1923 as the Company was 
unablo to pay interest on its Debenture Loan, havo had to borrow further 
sums amounting in all to Rs. 11,60,233-14-5 for completing and working the 
factory. 

89. No reserve fund has yet been created. 

90. The plant being quito new and up-to-date, replacement is not necessary. 
The plant was, however, originally laid out as a 3 Kiln plant and all the 
buildings have been constructed with a view to accommodate and run a 3 
Kiln plant.’' If the cement trade in the country improves a 3rd unit could 
be added at an additional cost of only about Rs. 10 lacks. The installation 
of a third unit would increase the production of the factory by 50 per cent. 
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IX. COST OF PRODUCTION. 

(a)- Works Costs. 

91. The 2 forms regarding Works costs duly filled in are attached. If 
possible, we would wish that tho details of our costs are not made public. 

92. Our factory which has been working only for the last 8 months is 
working at half its full capacity. If the factory was working at its full 
capacity, the total Works costs per ton would be reduced by about Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 3. 

The principal items affected would be items 2, 4, 6 and 6 in Forms I 

tad II. 

93. Our Works costs will go down as our burners improve and get more 
production from the Kilns. Some improvement in this respect has already 
taken place and more is likely to take place soon. Our cost of obtaining 
the raw material will also go down within a few months. Under both these 
heads the reduction in the cost in the near futuro is not likely to exceed 
Re. 1 per ton. 

94. We have adopted ai system of cost accounting from whioh we make 
up a cost report daily. If the Board desires it, we are prepared to place these 
cost sheets before the Board. 

95. We give below tho cost of manufacturing cement in England in the 
year 1921, which is taken from The Engineer,” October 1921:— 


COST OF MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CEMENT PER TON. 


Coal @ 'jCS per ton. 




London labour rates. 






S, ». d. 


Raw material delivered at Mill labour . 0 10 

Supplies— 


Powder, 2d. . .^ 




Oil and waste, 2d. . . . . . ^ 

0 

0 

6 

Coal, 2d. , . . . . . . J 




Fuol for power—Coal @ 40 per ton .... 

0 

8 

0 

Fuel for Kiln ........ 

0 

12 

0 

Labour in Mill ........ 

0 

0 

6 

Repairs and Renewals, Lubricants, etc. 

0 

2 

0 

Gypsum ......... 

0 

0 

8 

Superintendence Laboratory and Mill Offices 

0 

1 

G 

Per ton 

1 

12 

6 


cost o] one ton of Portland Cement placed 

on trucks ready / 

it shipment 

Manufacturing costs as detailed . . . 

1 

12 

8 

Depreciation ...... 

0 

5 

0 

Selling charges. 

0 

1 

0 

Interest on oapital ..... 

0 

5 

0 

Rates, taxes, insurance, eto. . . . 

0 

0 

8 


Per ton 


2 


4 2 















FORM I. 


Statement Rowing the total expenditure incurred on the production of Cement 

during certain ycart. 


(See question 91.) 



First year 
of pro¬ 
duction. 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1923-24 

(1) Raw materials 




Rs. 58,463 39 

(2) Factory labour 




„ 60,584-flH 

(3) Power and fuel (including Kiln] 




„ 2,20,981-56 

(4) Ordinary current repairs and 
maintenance of Buildings, plant 
and Machinery. 




New Plant. 

(8) General servioea, supervision 
and local office charges. 

M' 

■HjlpL-KiMn 



Ra. 70,304-90 

(6) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, Muni- 




„ 23,450-36 

oipal taxes, insurance, etc. 




(7) Any other single item not enu¬ 
merated above which amounts 
to 5 per oent, or more of the 
total expenditure. 




„ 83,446-37 

Gypsum and Stores Packing 16,339 
tons of cement. 



- 

„ 1,18,226-69 

Total . 




Re. 6,25,467-91 

Total production op cement fob 

THE YEAR. 




22,331 tons. 


N.B .—Total expenditure incurred on the production during sis month* 
only, i-e., from 1st November 1923 to 30th April 1924. 
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form n. 

Statement showing the works cost per ton tf cement. 

(See quoetion 91.) 


(1) Materials ... * 

(2) Faotory labour 

(3) Power and fuel (including Kiln) 


(4) Ordinary current repairs, and 
maintenance of Buildings, 
plant and Machinery. 


(5) General servicos, Supervision 
and local Qflico charges. 


(6) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, Muni¬ 
cipal taxes, insurance, etc. 


(7) Any other single item not enu¬ 
merated above which amounts 
to 8 per cent, or more of the 
total expenditure. 


GypBum and Stores Packing 


Total . 

-Gredit for materials recovered (if 

any). 

Nett Total 



29-862 


yil. 


29-862 


Average cost per ton during 6 months., i.e., from November let, 1923 to 
30th September 1924. 
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(ft) OvETiirBAD Oharoes. 

(0 Depreciation. 

96. Our information is that the rates of depreciation allowed by Income- 
Tax Authorities are as shown below: — 

Buildings, per cent. 

Plant and machinery, per cent. (Special rate for Cement Works 
using Rotary Kilns.) 

Roads and railways, 10 per cent. 

Water scheme, n por cent. 

Eleetrio lighting and installation, 7$ per cent. 

Furniture, 5 per cent. 

We consider these are not unsuitable rates. 

97. (a) The total sum required annually for depreciation at Income-tax 
rates on the total block account comes to Rs. 7,55,746 when all the assets 
are valuod at cost. This is mado up as under: — 

Rs. a. p. 

On buildings . 88,070 6 0 

On plant and machinery . . . . 5,64,718 2 0 

On other assets. 1,07,948 11 0 

Total . 7,55,746 8 0 

97. (ft) The factory being nowly erected nothing has been written off for 
depreciation since its formation and therefore all the assets appear at cost. 

98. Taking the figures given by us in answer to Question 81 as the 
present day cost of the buildings and machinery required for a factory having 
the same output as our present factory the sum required annually for depre¬ 
ciation at Income-tax rates would bo: — 

Rs. 

Buildings 65.000 

Plant and machinery. 4,50,000 

Other assots. 1,07,948 

Total . 6,22,948 

99. Taking tho total amount of depreciation to bo written off according 
to the methods given in our answer* to Questions 97 and 98, the incidence 
per ton of cement would bo : — 

(a) According to the present output which is estimated to be 60,000 
tons por year. 

On tho basis of our answer to Question 97 = Rs. 15-1-10. 

On the basis of our answer to Question 98 = Rs. 12-7-0. 

(ft) According to the output equivalent to the full capacity, viz., 1,00,000 
tons per year. 

On the basis of our answer to Question 97-Rs. 7-8-11. 

On the basis of our answer to Question 98=Rs. 6-3-6. 

(it) Working Capital. 

100. According to tho present output, the working capital required by 
tho Company is about Rs. 8 lacks. 
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According to the output equivalent to its full capacity the Working 
Capital required by the Company would be about Rs. 12 lacks. 

101. The Company is not ablo to provide all tho working capital it 
requires from Share and Debenture Capital. It has therefore become neces¬ 
sary to borrow additional Capital both for completing and working the 
factory. 

102. The additional Capital borrowed to date only for working the 
factory is Rs. 5,45,233. The rate of interest payable on same is 0 per 
cent, per annum. 

103. Our Working Capital is about Rs. 8 lacks. The cost of one 
month’s output (excluding Overhead Charges) comes to Rs. 1,21,000. 

104. The average value of stock of finished goods held by the Company 
is Rs. 2,12,000. 

The period that normally elapses between production and payment is 
from 3 to 6 months. 

106. The Company finds it necessary to hold largo stocks of coal and raw 
materials. The average value of these stocks held at the factory amouuts 
to Rs. 1,27,000. 

(iti) Agents' Commission and Head Office expenses. 

106. Tho Company has a head office in Bombay other than the office of 
tho local management. This office would ordinarily be under the control 
of the Managing Agents, but is at present under the control of the 
Trustee for the Debenture Holders. 

107. (i) The annual amount of the Head Office expenses is about 
Rs. 66,000. 

(ii) According to the articles of Association, the Managing Agents aro 
entitled to Rs. 61,000 a year and ten per cent, of the profits. (N.Ii .—No 
remuneration has &b a matter of fact been paid to the Managing Agents 
sinoe January 1922.) 

108. Please see last answer. 

109. (j) The cost of Head Office expenses per ton of output according 
to the present output is approximately Rs. 1-2-0 per ton and would be 
only nine annas per ton if the factory was working at its full capacity. 

(ii) The cost per ton of the Managing Agents’ minimum remuneration 
according to tho present output would be about Re. 1 per ton and Would 
be only 8 annas per ton if tho factory was working at its full capacity. 


X. MANUFACTURER’S PROFITS. 

110. We would consider a return of 10 per cent, on ordinary shares quite 
a fair return. 

111. If wc contemplated the establishment of a new cement factory 
under present conditions in tho financial market wo would have to offer 
9 per cent, on Preference Shares and 8 per cent, on Debentures. Undor 
normal conditions we would probably be able to get the money at one per 
cent. less. 

112. The minimum probable return on ordinary shares likely to attract 
investors would be 10 per cent. 

113. (a) The incidence per ton of comont of a fair return on the Ordinary 
Shares would bo according to the present output Rs. 12 per ton and Rs. 0 
per ton if the factory was working at its full capacity. 

(6) Nil. 

(c) The incidence por ton of Cement on the Debentures would be accord¬ 
ing to tho present output namely Hs. 11 per ton and nearly Rs. 5-8-0 por 
ton if the factory wus working at its full capacity. 
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XI. CLAIM FOR PROTECTION. 

114. We are of opinion that all tho 3 conditions laid down in paragraph 
97 of the report of the Fiscal Commission arc satisfied in the case of the 
Cement Industry. 

The industry is certainly an infant industry and there can further be 
very little doubt that the industry is one which is suitable for the 
country. 

A. Tho industry undoubtedly possesses natural advantages. Raw 
materials namely limestone und clay of very good quality are available in 
abundant quantity and can be won at very small cost. 

Suitable coal also both for power and for burning in the Kiln is available 
in India in very large quantities. In many places, such as the Central 
Provinces and Behar (Sono Valley) limestone of a good quality is found in 
close proximity to coalfields. This is a great advantage. 

Tho Burhar coalfields are quite close to tho 3 cement factories in the 
Central Provinces and the Bengal coalfiolds are fairly close to the Sone 
Valley Cement Company’s factory at Japla. 

There is an ample supply of labour available in India for the industry 
both skilled arid unskilled. Even now when the industry is in its infancy, 
not more than 4 of the officers employed at a cement factory in India need 
be non-Indians. 

There is already a fairly good demand in India for cement, but the demand 
is sure to be much larger within a few years. (See reasons given in answer 
to Quostion 60.) 

B. We certainly maiutain that tho industry is not likely in India to 
develop without protection. In one sense no doubt there has been a great 
development in the cement industry within recent years because withiu tho 
last 4 years at least o new cement factories have boon erected in India. If 
increase in a country of cement making machinery means the development 
of an industry, then no doubt it can be argued there is no room ut 
present for any further development in the Indian cement industry. But 
what is the good to a country of machinery which is not working and which 
Cannot work because of the importation in the country of foreign cemeat. 
To-day most of the Factories in Tndia are working at only half their full 
capacity Sind Revoral of the factories have had to be shut down for months. 
We submit that the development of un industry in a country means in¬ 
creased production in the country of the product of the industry. We 
think it will be generally admitted that without protection there is no 
chance of an appreciably greater production or development in the cemont 
industry. 

It is reasonably certain that unless the industry receives protection, 
several of the factories will cease operating altogether and the Companies 
owning them will have to go into liquidation. If this wore to happen, it 
will have a highly prejudicial effect on industrial enterprise generally in 
India. ** 

If the cement industry gets protection immediately, it can be predicted 
with reasonable certainty that the industry in a few years will develop 
with astonishing rapidity. 

To put the matter briefly, the country produces to-day about 230,000 tons 
ef cement. Thore is a reasonable certainty that the production in Tndia will 
increase with great rapidity with protection and that without protection 
tho production will not increase at all to any appreciable extent, for 

6 C. The cement industry, there is no doubt, will very soon bo able to 
face world competition without protection. 

Even now as far.as prices and quality are concerned, it is able to face 
foreign competition in most places in India though not in all. 


o 
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The (cost of producing cement in many factories is mgn oeeanse the 
factories tire not working at their full capacity owing to the impossibility 
under the present conditions of marketing their whole production. This cost 
is sure to come down when these factories work at their full capacity. 

The cost will also further go down in a few years when the labour 
becomes more efficient. For example, it is possible that a burner who 
to-day produces UK) tons of clinker a day will 2 years hence produce in a day 
120 tons with the same amount of coal. This will make a big difference in 
the cost. 

115. We most emphatically claim that the cement industry fulfils both 
the conditions mentioned in paragraph 98 of the report of the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission. 

(a) Thn eoment industry is certainly one in which the advantages of 
large scale production can he achieved and in which increased output would 
mean increasing economy of production. Increased production as a rule 
in all industries makes for cheaper cost and the cement industry is certainly 
not an exception to the rule. 

As pointed out above, the cost at present in many of the cement factories 
is higher than it noed be because the factories are working at only about 
half their full capacity. 

(b) Even to-day the possible output of the cement factories in India is 
not only sufficient to supply all the needs of the country but is in excess of 
such needs. 

We submit this is a very strong reason why protection should be granted 
to the cement industry. As explained hy the Fiscal Commission in their 
report, the burden on tho consumer which is the chief objection to protec¬ 
tion is practically nil in such a case. 

Tho internal competition at present in the cemont industry is so severe 
that manufacturers of cement are compelled to sell practically at cost 
prices and in many cases well below cost prices. 

116. The cement industry is an industry of great national importance and 
may fairly be said to be a key industry. Cement is in a sense the raw 
material of every industry, because all factory buildings now-a-days require 
a lot of cement for their construction. 

The cement industry is also important from the point of view of national 
defence. Modern warfare cannot very well be carried on without cement. 
During tho war the output of the Cement Companies working in India was 
therefore controlled hy Government who required the same for the purposes 
of the war. Even at present a consideriible quantity of cement is being 
used by tho Military Authorities on the North East Frontier. 

Cement is moreover required in large quantities by Government Depart¬ 
ments for works of publie utility such as Irrigation Works, bridges, docks, 
reclamation works, etc. 

We submit therefore that the cement industry is an industry of great 
national importance and that it is both necessary and desirable for India 
to have a cement industry. 

A country which is dependent on foreign countries for its supply of 
cement would he in a truly dreadful condition in times of war when the 
foreign supply is entirely cut off or at any rate considerably curtailed. 

117. There is this featuro of the cement industry which makes it 
particularly suitable for a country like India, that it is quite possible for 
Indians even in their present state of industrial efficiency with the assis¬ 
tance of 2 or 3 foreign experts to make cement of tho very highest quality. 
Wc believe this is not yet possible in the Iron and Steel Industry, nor 
even in the Textile Industry of India. 

118. During the last year, imports of Portland cement amounted to 
112,458 tons, whilst the import of other kinds amounted to only 679 tons. 
It may-be argued that to protect the Indian industry, it is necessary to 
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napose protective duties only on Portland cement. But having re.gard to 
he very small quantity of other kinds of cement imported and the practical 
difficulties of having different import duties on different kinds of cement, 

we think that it is desirable that a duty at one uniform rate should be 

levied on all cements imported into the country. 

119. To safeguard the industry against special risks of the kind here 
enumerated, we would suggest that the Executive in India should be em¬ 
powered to increase the protective duty at its discretion. 

120. (a) The existing duty on imported cement at present amounts to 

Its. 9 per ton, at the rate of 15 per cent, on a tariff value of Rs. 60 per 

ton. 

(6) The Indian cement industry in tlie important markets of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon receives absolutely no protection, because 
of the transport charges payable on foreign cement to bring it from the 
country of production to an Indian port. As a matter of fact, in most 
cases, those transport charges are less than the railway freights from the 
Indian factories to theso ports. (See answer to Question 63.) 

121. To protect the Indian cement industry adequately, it is necessary— 
we submit—that an import duty of at least Rs. 25 per ton should be 
levied ou all cement imported into India. 

As oxplained in our answer to Question 10, the Indian manufacturer 
has to sell his cement cheaper than the imported cement. To-day at the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi Indian cement is being sold at about 
cost price and in some cases even below cost chiefly because of the severe 
internal competition, with the result that there is a difference of between 
lts. 10 and Rs. 16 a ton between the price at the:;e places of Indian cement 
and imported cement. 

In spite of this difference in price at Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi, 
some people prefer to buy the imported article, especially those who have 
to buy small quantities. If the duty on imported cement is increased by 
Its. 16 a ton, the difference hetween the price of Indian cement and Imported 
cement will be much greater than it is, and those people will thus be induced 
to give the much cheaper Indian cement at least a trial. We are con¬ 
fident that once these people give a fair trial to Indian cements, they will 
never in futuro be willing to pay more for imported cement. 

At present it is impossible for the Im^an manufacturer to sell cheaper 
than the foreign manufacturer in Madras and Rangoon, because of the 
hoavy freights payable to transport Indian cement to these places. But if 
the dnty is Increased by Rs. 18 a ton, the Indian manufacturer, if be is 
content for the present to make little or no profit, will be able to sell his 
cement even in those markets cheaper than imported cement. 

An import duty of an additional Rs. 18 a ton will not impose at all a 
heavy burden on the consumer. At present out of the total import of 
113,137 tons of cement, 85,004 tons aro imported into the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi. Now it is fairly certain that at present in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi the price of cement is not regulated by the price of 
the imported article, but by tho internal bompetitaon. If as a result of the 
inercaso in the duty oonsuroors in Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi are com¬ 
pelled to use cheap Indian cement, there will be no financial burden on 
them, because they will be paying less for the Indian cement which they will 
be practically forced to use than they would have paid for the imported 
cement without an increase in the duty. 

It must bo admitted that, as regards the balance of 48,138 ton* which 
enters India through the ports of Rangoon and Madras, there will be a 
burden on the consumer. The burden in these cases, it is submitted, will 
not be more than Rs. 10 per ton, although the duty will be increased by 
Rs. 16 a ton. Tho reason for this is that tho Indian manufacturer will be 
bound to sell bis cement substantially cheaper than the imported article. 

c 2 
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The total burden on the consumer therefore, it is estimated, will he less 
than Rs. 6 lacks a year. It is submitted this is a very small price for the 
country to pay for the protection and development of a very important 
industry. 

122. Tho present productive capacity of the Indian cement factories now 
working is about 550,000 tons a year as against tho total consumption in 
the country of only about 340,000 tons. 

At present the Indian manufacturers aro able to sell only about 227,000 
tons of cement a year. As they cannot sell more they have to restrict 
their output to this quantity. The result is that many factories have to shut 
down for several months in the year, whilo others have to work at only 
half their fall capacity. The costs of production therefore in the Indian 
cement factories are higher than they should be. 

If tho protective duty imposed is sufficiently high to keep out the import¬ 
ed ccmont altogether, the Indian manufacturer will he able to produce and 
soli 113,137 tons more of cement than he is doing at present. This will 
inoan an increase of oxaetly about 50 per cent, on tho present production. 
The production and sale in India of this extra quantity of cement will 
just about enable the now cement factories of India to keep their heads 
above water during the few years which must elapse before the demand 
overtakes the supply. 

To put tile matter shortly, protection will enable tho Indian industry 
to produco and sell 60 per cent, moro cement than it is doing at present 
and will thus be of great benefit to tho industry. 


Statement II.—Additional information furnished by the Central Frontiers 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, in aerrirdanee. with the request made 
by the Tariff Foard duriny the oral examination of Mr. Captain, dat<d 
Bombay, the 7th July 19*4. 

1. Our comont has been tested both by tho Government Toet House, Aliporp, 
and by Mr. J. Alexander Mitchell who'tests all cement usod by the Bombay 
Development Department. 

Copies of the Reports on our cement made bv the Government Tost House 
and by Mr. Mitchell aro annexed* hereto and collectively marked with the 
letter A. 

2. Tho cost of a new empty barrel of cement in England is from 2s 3d. 
to 3s. 3d. A barrel ordinarily contains about 400 lbs. of cement. 

3 In tho details of the cost of production furnished with our Jst etate- 
ment, wo showed on amount of Rs. 33,44037 as the cost of Gypsum and 
e tores. Of this nniount, Rs. 39,406'95 was tho cost of Gypsum and 
Rs. 44,03942 was the cost of stores. 

4. Our Cost Sheets* for the six months ending 30lh April 1924 are annexe’ll 
hereto and collectively marked with the letter B. 

5. During the six months endiug 30th April 1924, we paid to labour con- 
tractors for packing and loading eement Ks. 2,823-0-5. 

6. Hereto annexed and marked with tho letter G is a statement t classifying 
the Indian labour employed Ht Kvmore and showing the wages paid to eneh 
glass. 

7. T'p to the 30th September 1923, the total amount paid by tho Company 
for ocean freight and insuran-e ni machinery, etc., was Rs. 3,12,409. The 
total amount of the railway flight in India paid by the Company on mat hin*-ry. 
etc., up to the 30th .September 1923 was Rs. 2,24,G01. The total amount 
paid by the Company for customs duty aud clearing charges on machinery, 
etc., up iu the 3lU.li September 1923 was Rs. 1.51,167. 


* Not. printed, 
t Printed as Appendix I 
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APPENDIX I. 

Statement classifying the Indian labour employed at Kymore and showing the 
wages paid to each class. 

Total Indian labour numbers . . 650. 


Designation. 

Medical Officer . . . . : 

Foremen v 

Chemists . . . 

Shift Engineers . . 

Cement Testers . 

Fitters and Blacksmiths 
Electric Machinery attendants . 

Kiln Burners or attendants 
Hoad Burner . 

Skilled Labourers . . . . 

Somi-skilled Coolies . 

Carpenters . 

Masons 

Pump uttenders ..... 
Firemen and Greasors 
Millers for Haw Mill, Cement Mills 
Coal Mills . 

Coolies . . t . ! . . 

Female Coolies. 

Cluneal Staff . t 


Rate. 

Re. 350 per month. 

Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 per month. 
Re. 150 to Rs. 250 per month. 
Ra. 125 to Ra. 160 per month.' 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per month. 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-0-0 per day. 

Ro. 1-2-0 to Rs. 3 per day. 

Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 per day. 

Rs. 5 per day. 

Re. 1-10-0 to Rs. 2 per day. 

Ro. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 per day. 

Re,. 1-2-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 per day. 
Re.- 1-4-0 to Re. 1-12-0 per day. 
Re. 1-8-0 por day. 

Ro. 0-10-0 to Re. 1-8-0 per day. 

St 

Re. 0-12-0 to Rs. 2 per day. 

Ro. 0-7-0 to Re. 0-10-0 per day. 
Re. 0-4-6 to Re. 0-5-6 par day. 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 225 per month. 
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B. ORAL. 

THE CENTRAL PROVINCES PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Evidence of Mr. H. S. CAPTAIN, Manager. 
Recorded at Simla on the 27th June 1924. 

President. —Will you tell us what exactly your position is in the Company? 

Air. Captain. —At present I am working for the trustee for the debenture 
holder. I am managing on his behalf in Bombay. I am in charge of the head 
office. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Who arc the trustee* for the Debenture holder? 

Mr. Captain. —Mr. F. E. Dinshaw is the sole trnstco for the Debenture 
holder. In fact he is the only debenture holder just now. He has bought 
out the other debenture holder, Mr. Mulraj Khataw. 

Mr. Gin wala. —What about Mathradas Goculdas and Company? 

Mr. Captain. —They aro the managing agents. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have they any interest in the company? 

Mr. Captain. —They are not managing just now. In the partnership firm 
of Mathradas Goculdas & Co., Mr. F. E. Dinshaw was a partner. The firm 
consisted of, Mr. Mathradas Goculdas, Mr. F. E. Dinshaw and Mr. Mulraj 
Khataw until ho resigned, and this continued until the end of April 1923 
when the oompany was unable to pay interest on the debenture loan, and 
the trustees for the debenture holders entered into possession and started 
working the company. The company had no money to go on working. It 
had no money left even, to pay the ordinary wages, etc., and in order to 
keep the undertaking going the trustees took possession. 

President. —In that case the. debenture holders are people who have been 
connected with the company from the start P 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say, they tried to get tho enterprise on its legs, and 
lor this purpose wero ready to put more money into the company. 

Mr. Captain. —I should liko to qualify my statement in this way. They 
wero not connected with tho company from the beginning, but from the time 
whon Mathradas Goculdas became managing agents, i.e., from January 1922. 
Before January 1922 Messrs. Burn & Co. wero the managing agents. The 
oompany waa abort of funds and required a big debenture loan, and Mathradas 
Goculdas <fc Co. procured the debenture loan and they became the managing 
agonts. 

President. —They wore not shareholders boforo that? 

Mr. Captain. —No. 

President _I would liko in the first place to say that we arc very much 

indebted to tho company for the very full statement of their cuse, because 
it mokes the oral examination a good de.il easier. Nearly all the important 
facts are already down, and tho oral examination therefore will bo directed 
chiefly to clearing up certain points, ana to amplifying what you have 
writton on others. Before I begin to ask uiy questions, I think perhaps 
we might deal with the question of publicity, How far are you prepared 
to disclose figures as to your costs? 
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Mr. Captain. —We have said this that, bs far as possible, wo would like 
the details not to bo disclosed, but we do not mind the actual figure of the 
cost being disclosed. But if you think that we should disclose all the parti¬ 
culars, we do not mind evon that. 

President. —In the first place, I take it, you have no objection ns regards 
tho overhead charges, because most of the figures could he deduced by a tittle 
arithmetic from the reports to the shareholders. 

Mr. Captain. —No. 

President. —There remains- the question of the works costs. Undoubtedly 
the feeling of the Board is that we should like to have everything published, 
as far as possible. On the other hand I do not feel personally that I can 
press you beyond a certain point, because, although you may agree to disclose 
all the figures, some of the other firms may refuse. 

Mr. Qinwala. —So far as you ore concerned you are at present in the hands 
of the debenture holders, and therefore in your case publicity will not necessa¬ 
rily be a disadvantage. 

Mr. Captain. —Except that it shows our rivals exactly what our costs are. 

Mr. Ginuala.—Qne, reason I am anxious that you should allow us to 
publish all the figures is that looking these figures and comparing them with 
other companies’ figures, your figures seem to be more favourable, and we 
cannot ask these companies any question why their figures happen to ha 
higher without referring to yours. It is very fortunate that you are the 
first to bo examined and your figures are slightly lower than those of some of 
the other companies, 

Mr. Captain. —Very woll, I do not mind. 

President. —-You are prepared to let them nil go in? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —Tho final responsibility must rest with you. 

Mr. Captain —I know. 

Mr. Qinwala. —As you know eventually the Legislative Assembly and, tho 
Government of India are the final arbiters in this ease, and it is essential 
that they should know everything that they would liko to know before they 
make up their minds. 

Mr. Captain .—Very well. 

President. —Thank you. You have told ua In answer to question 7(o' 
that limestone and clay arc uvailablo in large quantities on tho company’s 
own property within a mile of the factory buildings.. Have the company 
formed any estimate as to the total quantity of materials to be found within 
that radius? 

Mr. Captain. —I cannot say that wo have made a very accurate calculation, 
but we are satisfied that there Is quite enough there to keep us going for 
about 50 to 60 years. 

President. —Within a radius of one mile? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —I had to put this to you because, in onswe to question 23, 
“ How many years supply of your principal raw materials have you secured?" 
you merely say that information is not available at the hoa<l office. 

Mr. Captain .—We had not very accurate information. Our ehemfst has 
made borings, and he feels that there is enough there to last for 50 years. 
Perhaps it is not as accurate as he might have done it, but for practical 
purposes we know tho raw materials will last there for 50 or 60 years. 

President. —la that on the basis of an annual outturn of 100,000 tons? 

Mr. Captain .—Yee. 

President.— You do not anticipate that after a time you will have to 
bring your materials from a longer distance, which would raise your costs? 
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Mr. Captain, —No. Tho cost of raising limestone may go up a bit, because 
when we go down deeper it may cost us a little more, but I do not think 
it will make an appreciable difference—8 annas a ton at tho most. 

President. —You do not anticipate any considerable increase in your costs? 

Mr. Captain. —No. 

President. —In answor to question 7(6) you say that you bring your coal 
for power from the Rewah collieries, and that you requiro a certain amount 
of Bengal coal from Jheria for tho kilns. Lator on you have given ua the 
quantity of cool that you require per ton of noment. How much of the coal 
do you require for your kilns and how much for power? 

Mr. Captain. —I can give you figures. Roughly speaking with ouf present 
production—we aro only working our plant to half its full capacity—the 
consumption for power purposes is about 1,000 tons a month and for- kilns 
vory nearly 1,500 tons a month. 

President. —About 0/5 will be Bengal coal and 2/5 will bo Rewah coal? 

Mr. Captain. —That is right, but wc aro trying to make experiments also 
whether we cannot use this coal which is nearer to us for the kilns also, 
and we are mixing the two coals as a matter of fact at present. 

President. —Are you using about half and half from these two sources? 

Mr. Captain. —At present about half and half. 

President. —Naturally the more Rewah coal you uso, the cheaper it will 
be for you. 

Mr. Captain. —Quite. 

President. —In answer to question 7 you say, In our opinion the mont 
important factors in selecting the site of a cement factory in India are (1) 
vicinity to the areas from which the raw material is drawn (2) vicinity to 
important markets and (3) vicinity to the coal fields.’’ Are these arranged 
in the order of importance? 

Mr. Captain.—In my opinion, yes. 

President. —I take it that the cost of transporting your clay and limestone 
would be a good deal heavier than the cost of transporting coal. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. Besides to make one ton of cemont wo use about 1J 
tons of limestone, whereas to make one ton of cement we require half a ton 
of coal. Also there is clay in addition. 

President. —It is for that reason you regard vicinity to tho raw materials 
as the most important point? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 10 you allude to tho fact that your 
cement docs not command anything like tbo same price in tho market as the 
imported cement, and yuu say that tins is duo to the fact that tho imported 
brands are well known and huvo established a reputation for themselves. 
“ Engineers and contractors ” you say *’ have used these brands for years 
and years and have found them thoroughly satisfactory," you mean that 
there is a certaiu feeling that. Indian cement is not as good as imported 
cement? 

Mr. Captain.-- Yes. 

President. —Has your company taken aDy action to overcome that prejudice? 

Mr. Captain. —We do our best. 

President. —You got a very satisfactory report from the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners about your cement. Have you got their permission to uso this 
as an advertisement? 

Mr. Captain. — This report that they gave us was a verbal report saying 
that they were satisfied with our cement. We aro asking for a written report 
and when wc get that we will probably advertise that. 

President. — Have you supplied any cement to the Indian Stores Department? 

Mr. Captain. —We have not been very successful with our tenders, though 
onco we had a tender ucceptod. But. we have had our cement tested at 
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Aliporo in Calcutta and also In Bombay by tho gentleman who tests for the 
Bombay Government, and we have received very favourable reports and we 
do advertise those. We hove printed and distributed them. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you got a copy of any recent report? 

Mr. Captain. —I haven’t got any with me, but I can send you one. I may 
add that recently when our Chemist went for England on leave we gave somo 
of our cement to him and have asked him to get it tested by the gentleman 
who tests for tho Admiralty in England. When we get this report we Bhall 
distribute this also. 

President. —What was running in my mind was this. There is no question 
at all that at present the Indian cement is cheaper than the imported cement 
and apparently it is quite as good. If so, it is important to try and bring 
these faots to the notice of the people who are buying cement, and this 
is the way in which the industry can most readily help itself and hold ita 
own against ite competitors, 

Mr. Captain. —We quite see that. But of course all these things take 
a little bit of time, and the present position, specially of the newer cement 
companies, is extremely critical. What is likely to happen is this. To-day 
content is cheaper in India than anywhere in the world hut, paradoxical as it 
may seem, without protection prices are likely to rise and with protection 
they are not likely to rise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would yon mind telling me what rate you got from the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners? 

Mr. Captain. —Rs. 82 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the freight to Kidderpore from your works is about 
Rs. 12? 

Mr. Captain. —Yea. 

President.- —In answer to question 10 you say “ It is only fair to point 
out however that the present great difference in the markets of Bombay and 
Calcutta botwoen tho price of Indian Cement and Imported Cement is not 
duo entirely to a preference for imported cement on the part of the consumer, 
but is duo in a great measure to the severe interna) competition between the 
Indian manufacturers themselves." What I want to put to yon is this. Ib 
not the present price of Indian cemont at the ports regulated entirely by 
intomal competition? 

Mr. Captain. —I should think so. 

President. —If the importation of cement from abroad wore entirely pro¬ 
hibited would it mako any difference? 

Mr: Captain. —Not at present, as far as the price is concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can’t say that, you might combine! 

Mr. Captain. —If we do combino you may deal with ua in tho manner 
suggested in paragraph 86 of tho 'Indian Fiscal Commission’s Report ? 

President. —I am not suggesting that there is not a prejudice for the 
imported cement, although I hope it will eventually be overcome. All I 
mean is that, if importation were prohibited, it would not at present affect 
the price of cement at Calcutta and Bombay. 

Mr. Captain. —It would not affect the rates; it would affect our produc¬ 
tion in the factory. We would be able to produce 50 per cent, more than 
we arc doing just now, and we expect that, if these present low prices 
continue, the demand will catch up with the supply very rapidly. 

President. —At preeent can protection do anything for you c.xcopt increase 
your market to a certain extent? 

Mr. Captain. —I agree with you, but I Say that the increase in the market 
will be a great advantage to the industry. 

President. —It must be of somo advantage, I fully admit; but how'much? 


Not printed. 
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. Mr. Captain.— Ultimately it would be of great advantage because by the 
time, a ay in three years, when tho demand oatnhoe up the supply, naturally 
the prices will go up too. 

President. —I shall come to that point lator, «.e., the possibility of an 
expansion of tho consumption. 

In answer to question 19 whioh is “ Plpase give the cost per ton delivered 
at the factory of the raw materials for caoh year siDoe the factory was estab¬ 
lished.”, you say “ The oost pos ton of lirogutope is. high now, hut 

will go down considerably as soon as we begin to use our Bueyrus shovels. ’’ 
Your present cost per ton both of lime and clay is about equal? 

Mr. Captain. —I think you have got it in the. statement of costs. 

President. —They have been lumped togethor as “ Raw materials.’’ 

Mr. Captain. —Roughly speaking it costs us between Rs. ^ to J to raise 
the limestone: clay cost* very little, about 0 to H annas a tun delivered at 
the mill. 

President. —You sav in answer to question '20 " Cement expert* of the 
right typo aro not easily procurable from England, especially now-u-days when 
the English cement factories are working 8 shifts a day owing to tho increased 
demand for cement In England." I rather gathered that the cement com¬ 
panies in England wero not doing well at present. 

Mr. Captain .—My information is—I say this from the last annual report 
—that the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd., had a very 
good year. 

President. —I do not know that I have seen that report, hut there was an 
article in tho Economist in which they gave figuros of the various Cement 
companies, and tho general impression I got was that they were going through 
bard times. 

Mr. Qinwala. —They considered that they were doing very well when they 
mado 6 per eont. Would you be satisfied with that? 

Mr. Captain.—I would be very glad to got 6 per coot, to-day! We aru 
not getting even 1 per cent. My own belief is that they are doing very well : in 
fact I am pretty oertain about it. What I have quoted is from o letter 
received from our agents in England. Wc asked them to send out a burner 
from England but they could not send ouo, and this is tho reason flloy gave. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it because they have secured advance orders for one year? 

Mr. Captain. —They may have from the British Government, I am not 
sure about it but one doos read in the newopapors that, owing to unemploy¬ 
ment in England, the British Government arc likoly to start a lot of develop¬ 
ment works, os one of the methods of relieving unemployment, and if they 
do start this development wprk they would he using a lot of cement. Odo 
of these development works will he the construction of new roads, and that 
will tako up a lot of oement. 

President. —In answer to question 27 you say "We got our gypsum by 
rail from the Punjab and from places near Jodhpur. The freight on this 
gypsum Is fairly heavy? 

Mr. Captain.— Yes. It varies from Rs. 20 to 28 per ton. 

President. —What is the distance? 

Mr. Captain. —I 4m afraid I can’t soy. I think the nearest place we can 
get gypsum from is somowhere in Rajputano, and the freight from that plane 
is about Rs. 18. But I think the gypsum we get from tho Punjab is much 
bettor stuff, hut wo have to pay for that a much higher freight. It is very 
good gypsum. 

President.— Have you given us the quantity of gypsum you require for s 
ton of cement? 

Mr. Captain. —It is about 5 per cent, roughly speaking. For one ton of 
cement we require "045 ton of gypsum, that is, a little lees than 5 per cent. 

I may montion ono tiling about the limestone. In actual practice we have 
found that wo do ueo more—we are taking steps to see that we use less—but 
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theoretically we require about It of limestone to make a ton of cement. 
The calculation of the factory was that they had used more. Either their 
calculations are wrong or they have used more than we should theoretically 
use at any rate. But this H is theoretical. 

President an you tell us what the‘actual practice »? 

Mr. Captain. —-1J tons. It varies, but it averages 1$ tons. The oost figures 
I have given are the actual oost to the factory during these 0 months. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would you like to cheek your figures in paragraphs 12B 
and 18? 

Mr. Captain.—I would. 

President.—I think it would perhaps be better if you were to seo the 
Secretary and then get into shape what correctly represents your views, 
because certain consequential alterations will be required. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, I will see to that. 

President.—In answer to questions 28 to SI you say " Our quarry is at 
present let out to contractors who employ from 800 to 1,000 men. We shall 
be able to dispense with the contractors in a few months whon our Bnoyrus 
•hovels are ready to work." These shovels aro mainly intended for the 
limestone? 

Mr. Captain. —For clay also. 

President. —So that you will be able to dispense with the contractors not 
only in the case of limestone but also in the case of cloy? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, except perhaps for the transport of the clay to the 
mill. But for the excavation of the day we shall be ablo to dispenso with 
the contractors. 

President. —But still thero will be a certain amount of contractors' labour 
employed? 

Mr. Captain.—Yoa, contractors’ labour thero will be.. 

President. —In answer to question 83 you say " The General Manager and 
the Chief Chemist aro the only 2 men at present working at the faotory who 
were imported from abroad,” but you add "Via have also working at the 
factory 2 Scotchmen who were engaged In India. One of them is only occupy¬ 
ing a subordinate position.” 

Mr. Captain.—J wanted to be accurate. We happened to get them locally 
and we did not have to import them. 

President. —Do you consider that these two poets, or one of them, could 
be satisfactorily filled by Indians at present? 

Mr. Captain. —Not yet. 

President. —Noithor of them? 

Mr. Captain.—No, 

President. —So that for the present you have 4 appointments in the fse. 
tory which must be filled by Europeans? 

Mr. Captain .—Yes. 

President. —Then there is also the burner whom you ore trying to ongage? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, we must get a burner. 

President. —Can you tell us what these two pests held by the Scotchmen 

are? 

Mr. Captain.—' The first one is the Chief Mechanical Engineer. The other 
one in charge of the shovels, looks after the loading of the limestone at the 
quarry, and generally hustles the contractors' labour. 

President. —It is outdoor work he is doing? 

Mr. Captain _Yes, but he also understands the shovels which nobody 

bofore understood except our General Manager. 

President. —Do you anticipate that both these appointments will before 
very long be filled by Indians? 

Mr. Captain. —I think in a few years. 
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President.—In answer to question 86 you say " The total number of 
Indian workmen employed at the factory is 650. The total wages paid to 
them every month amount to Rs. 18,000. The wages of Indian workmen 
vary from about Rs. 300 a month to about Rs. 15 a month.” Would it be 
possible to classify the wages according to the different classes of labour? 

Mr. Captain. —I don't think it would be impossible. We had to send 
our answers early and we had not got all the materials. I think our works 
will be able to make some sort of classification.* 

President. —In answer to question 89 you say “ The Indian labourer im¬ 
proves considerably with training. We are informed that the present effi¬ 
ciency of Indian labour at our factory compared with labour in an advanced 
country like America is about 1 to 6.” That, I take it, means that you 
require six men to do the work that one man will do in a corresponding works 
in America. 

Mr. Captain. —This is the figure given by our General Manager. 

President- —Your General Manager is an American? 

Mr. Captain. —Yee, sir. 

President. —In answer to question 45 you have given uh tho cost of tho 
Rewah coal at tho colliery at Rs. 8 per ton, but for the kiln coal which comos 
chiefly from the Bengal coalfields you havo only given the freight. You 
have not given us the figure for the cost f.o.r. 

Mr. Captain. —Rs. 10-8-0 per ton. 

President. —That makes a considerable difference. 

Mr. Captain. —But it is much better coal. 

President. —Then we come to question 50. " You say it is reasonably cer- 

tain that the Indian demand for cement will increase very substantially within 
a short time.” Well, I wish I could share your optimism because there is a 
good deal to be said on the other sido. For instanoe, where is this increased 
demand going to come from? Is it going to come from Calcutta and Bombay, 
or is it going to come from up-country f 

Mr. Captain. —Chiefly of course from tho big towns, but also from up- 
country. 

President. —Let us take the case of big towns. You have already got tho 
big scheme of tho Development Corporation in Bombay in full swing. I 
take it that already their consumption of cemont is up to what their 
average will be for a number of years. Do you anticipate that tl require 
more? 

Mr. Captain. —Thoy won't require more. What we do think is that con¬ 
tractors and engineers in India do not understand cement just now. Even 
in the Presidency towns they do not understand cement. I am not an 
expert myself, but I say what I have heard from poople who do know and it 
is this, that you can construot buildings of cement muoh cheaper and better 
than of brick or stone, and Indian contractors and engineers do not suffi¬ 
ciently understand this. But they are gradually understanding it, and thoy 
use more cement now than they were doing before. Formerly tho prico (if 
cement was prohibitive but with the oboap price of cement they are learning 
to uso more cement. In America and in new countries which had to be 
developed thero has been a great increase in (he consumption of cement. 
In India also the increase in the consumption of cement within the last few 
yoara has been extraordinary. 

President. —Undoubtedly, so is tho increase in the consumption of iron 
and stoel in those countries, but I don't anticipate any expansion of tho 
demand in India for iron and steel on any scale comparable to what took 
place in Amerioa. 

Mr. Captain —I do not know much about the cose of iron and steel. 


See Statement II-6. 
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President. —The point I am really trying to understand is this. You ask 
for protection. It is no good to you unless, sooner or later, it increases your 
price. 

Mr. Captain. —Quito so. 

President. — How would the increase in the consumption be affected by a 
rise in the price? 

Mr. Captain. —What I anticipate iR this. At present, the supply being 
very nearly twice tho demand, we have got to cut tho prices to a very great 
extent. We are selling practically at cost, or below cost. But if the con- 
sumption, that is the demand for cement, catches up with the supply, prices 
will naturally go up which will enable us to earn the ordinary commercial 
profit. 

President- — If prices go up, won’t consumption go down. 

Mr. Captain. —Pricos won’t go up very much. They will go up just as 
much as would enable us to earn a fair profit. If people learn to use cement, 
they will keep on using cement even if it is slightly more expensive. There is a 
passage in tho Indian Munitions Board Ilandbook about the Portland Cemont 
Industry by Messrs. Musgrave and Davis, which roads as follows:—“Tho 
use of ferro-concrete, comparatively new even in the western world, is extend¬ 
ing very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds and even 
ships being mado of it.” It will in itself provide a big market, etc. 

President. —1 know. But you must remember that a certain deduction 
is to be mado from anticipations of that kind p.ibhskod during the war. 

Mr. Captain. —That is true. 

President. —A good many of theso predictions have boen falsified, and 
progress has not boen so rapid as seas anticipated then. 

Mr. Captain. —What happened in America, was that in the year before 
the war, they made and consumed 17 million tons off cement; during tho 
war the production dropped and it remained low till 1920. In 1922, the pro¬ 
duction rose to about 19 million tons and in 1923 the production was 23 
million tons. 

President. —You have given all these figures in your written statement. 
My suggestion is that conditions in India are not comparable to those pre¬ 
vailing in the United States of America. 

Mr. Captain. — They arc not. But we do expect India to advance: India 
is advancing. 

President. —I hope so undoubtedly, but I think that if people base their 
expectations on a vory vapid increase in the consumption of cement in this 
country, there is a great danger of enterprises founded on calculations of 
that kind coming to grief. 

Mr. Captain. —Tho cement companies have got to suffer for that and 
they are suffering now. What we do expect is that in a few years these 
anticipations will be realised. Perhaps they have not been realised as quickly 
as we thought that they would bo realised. 

President. —In order to take up the output of the Indian cement companies, 
you want tho consumption of the country to go up by more than 50 per 
cent. - * 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President.— What I would like to put to you now is this : are you basing 
your expectations to any extent on the use of' cement in large quantities for 
irrigation schemes in Northern India and things of that kind? 

Mr. Captain. —Partly that: for instance I read in the papers not very 
long ago that the Central Provinces Government had in view some very large 
irrigation scheme. Also the general public will ne using more cemont. h 

President.—I want you to confine vourRelf to irrigation for tho moment 
The Board have received information that tho engineers in Charge of big 
schemes in the Punjab have decided not to use cement for certain purposes 
because the cost, even at present prices, is prohibitive as com- 
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feared with hydraulic lime. It is for that reason—it is on account of the infor¬ 
mation we hove had of that charaoter—that I want to suggest to you that, 
if you are to get this great increase in consumption, not only the price must 
not go up but it must go down. Mind you, I am not putting forward these 
as my views. I am trying to. get your opinion. 

Mr. Captain. —My own opinion is this. In fact I am very optimistic 
about it. I feel pretty certain that the consumption in India will go up 
very rapidly. It will 0 $. used more and more than at present. In a few 
years when the people loath to use cement, they will be using it practically 
for every building. 

President, —How does the total consumption to-day compare with what 
It was in 1914? 

Mr. Captain. —It compares very well. I have- given the figures m my 
Written statement. 

President. —Where have you given them? 

Mr. Captain. —We have given them in answer to quostion 50. In 1912, 
India consumed just over 100,000 tons. In 1920, India oonsumed about 200,000 
tons and in 1923, 8-10,000 tons. This in itself is a big increaso and what 
we think is—from the way in which we are Rolling wo cannot say definitely 
what will happen—India will consume about 400,000 tons this year. 

President. —Do you happen to know the market price of cement in 1912? 

Mr. Captain. —I don't know. I waa not then in the business myself. I 
believe it was very cheap. It must have been sold in Bombay at Ka. 40 or 
so, but I could not give you a figure with any confidence. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It was Rs- 45 to 50 I think. 

Mr. Captain. —That is the price to-day. 

President.-—You bSse your expectations to some extent on the big increase 
in consumption that has gone on sinoe 1912? 

Mr. Captain .—Yes. 

President. —You think that consumption will tend to grow at something 
like the same rate? 

Mr. Captain. —Quite so. 

President. —The basis practically being that cement is one of the few 
articles the price of which has not become dearer in India to-day than it 
was before the war? 

Mr. Captain. —It is said by optimists in the cement trade that the next 
age is going to be the oement age. All sorts of things are going to be made 
of cement. As,India advances, she will be using cement lor all sorts of 
things; for instance railway sleepers have been made of cement. Supposing 
all railway sleepers are made of eemont, consumption would jump up 
tremendously, 

Mr. Ginwala. —-You say that the use of cement is restricted in this country 
by the fact that engineers do not understand its use. I think that that is 
hardly an explanation. Is it not a fact thnt cement is not uRed in this 
country, as often as it might be, because, it requires a lot of supervision, to 
get tho correct mixture? 

Mr. Captain. —I was going to add myself that the people who erect build- 
ings—-I mean tho contractors^—do not understand themselves bow cement is 
to be used. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even if you employ an oxpert engineer, he cannot be there 
the wholo time, and he cannot see that they take the oxact quantities of 
bricks, sand, cement, and so on. Is not that a real difficulty in this country? 

Mr. Captain. —Not much. I think that it is very easy. I have seen 
myself a lot of cement work done by quite ordinary people. They have done 
it quite well. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I don't suggest that it requires extraordinary intelligenca, 
but our Indian labour is casual and requires constant supervision. If any 
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mistake is made in the proportions of cement, lime and other things, the 
whole building may bo seriously injured, is not that so? 

Mr. Captain .—That is so. I was going to add that cement is not used 
as muoh as it might be, not only baeauso engineers do not understand the 
use of it, but also becauso contractors also do not understand how to use it. 

Mr. Ginwala .—They may understand as much as they like. Is not super¬ 
vision the chief difficulty? 

Mr. Captain .—India has advanced far enough to-day to provide adequate 
supervision. Of course you must have ordinarily good supervision, but you 
require good supervision for doing anything of importance to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is it not a fact that any mistake in the mixture might lead 
to serious consequences? 

Mr. Captain.-*- If they don't make the mixture properly, I suppose it would. 
Hut flic mixture is very easy to make. It becomes a mechanical job. You 
use so many parts of cemont and so many parts of sand. I am not a 
technical man. But I think that it is very easy. I have seen a lot of 
cement buildings orected at our own factory and men whom you would not 
considor particularly highly qualified have supervised the erection of theso 
buildings and have done it quite satisfactorily. The difficulty is there but 
wo are overcoming it. I am told by contractors fn Bombuy that they are 
using much more consent to-day than they ever used before. 

President .—Do you think that the difficulty of supervision will bo gradually 
overcome? 

Mr. Captain .—It is undoubtedly a difficulty and it is being overcome. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then there is the question of price. ITow would you re¬ 
present the difference between lime and cement in terms of money? 

Mr. Captain .—I should not like to give an opinion. At present-day 
prices I have heard it said that cement is choaper to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take a hundred oublo feet of work. Supposing It is built 
in lime, and supposing it is built in cemont; what would be the difference 
betwoOn the two? 

Mr. Captain. —I don't think that I can express any opinion on that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That Is rather an important point. 

Mr. Captain. —-Any enginoer can give you that Information. Of course 
I can get you that information. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So can wo. Have you considered that point? 

Mr. Captain .—I am sorry I have not. I have only been told that it is 
cheaper to uso cement. I can only roly on what I have been told. 

President. —If the lime is made on the spot, and if the cement comes from 
a distance of 500 miles, it would make a considerable difference. 

Mr. Captain .—In Bombay cement is choap to-day, and I should not be 
surprised if it is cheaper to use cement than lime. 

Mr. Ginwala .—There arc many factors whioh enter into this considera¬ 
tion. What is cheap at first may be really more expensive in the long —~ 

Mr. Captain. —Quito so. 

Mr. Ginwala .—T want to know whether, being in the consent business, you 
have worked out the figures. 

Mr. Captain .—I have not worked out the actual calculations. I have been 
told that cement is cheaper. Even if it is more expensive at first, it is 
choaper ha the long run. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What would bo the effect of climate on ferro-concrote ? 

Mr. Captain .—The Indian climate is quite all right for it. 

Mr. Ginwala,—' Take the question of roads. We have experimented in 
Burma with cement roads, and we don’t find them a great success for the 
reason that, owing to the variations in temperature—roads are always exposed 
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to the sun and rain—we found that there were cracks in them which could 
not be repaired. As you know in America lots of roads aro made of cement. 

A/r. Captain. —Surely there are greater variations in America than there 
are in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am asking you whether you admit that this as a dis¬ 
advantage. 

Mr. Captain. —If that is so, it is a disadvantage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it, or is it not, a disadvantage? 

Mr. Captain. —I don't know what happened in Burma. I think that the 
sort of variations that we got in India or Burma is not such that it will 
make tho use of cement impossible. There may be the difficulty of super¬ 
vision. When those cement roads wore made, perhaps the mixture was not 
all right, and that may be why the roads cracked. Otherwise, they should 
not crack. In Bombay they aro making cement roads. They have just 
started that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If tho price of steel goes up, will that not affect the use 
of cement? 

Mr. Captain. —You mean poople will use cement instead of Bteel? 

Mr. Ginwala. —You require a considerable quantity of steel in re-inforoed 
concrete construction. If the price of stocl goes up, would it not affect you? 

Mr. Captain. —I don’t know exactly what is the exact proportion of tho 
cost of steel in a fcrro-concrete construction, but I should imagine that it is 
not a substantial portion of the oost. The substantial item is cement itself. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think so? 

Mr. Captain. —I should think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your opinion the price of steel going up will not affect 
the use of cement considerably? 

Mr. Captain. —I should not think so. 

President. —If ferro-concreto were substituted for Rteel, it might benefit the 
cement industry? 

Mr. Captain .—Yes, it would. 

President. —That was what Mr. Stuart-Williams, Chairman of the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, told us. If tho price of steel went up they would at 
once explore the extent to which they could substitute ferro-concrete build¬ 
ings for steel frame buildings. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It may have tho opposite effect. It may make tho use 
of coraent more common. On tho other hand, take the ease of buildings 
(I don’t mean ferro-concrete buildings) where a considerable quantity of 
cement is used along with steel. If the price of steel goes up, will not people 
take to wooden beams and things like that and lime? 

Mr. Captain. —As I told you before, I am not an expert in those matters, 
but my information is that wood would be much higher in cost. In fact there 
would be no comparison between the prices of cement and wood. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We were told by some Engineers that that would be the 
effect. 

Mr. Captain .—I am vory surprised to hear that a wooden structure would 
ho cheapor than a cement structure. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Some engineers gave that opinion. 

Mr. Captain. —They ought to know better. 

Mr. Kale. —When you speak about the extension of the demand for cement 
in India, ore you referring also to an incroase in demand in the districts? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.— Some years back, tho use, soy. of galvanised iron shoets waa 
not very common, but when the utility of tho sheets was realised by the 
public, the cost of these sheets went down, and since that time the use of 
these sheets has been on tho incroase. 
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Air. Captain. —Quito so. 

Air. Kale. —Do you think that there is an analogy between the use of 
cement and the use of these sheets? 

Air. Captain. —I should think that there is an analogy. Exactly tho same 
thing is likely to happen in the case of cement. People in the districts, 
just like the people in Bombay, are getting more intelligent. As they learn 
to appreciate the use of cement, thoy will use more cement. As a matter 
of fact they arc using more even to-day. 

Air. Kale. —Is that your experience? 

Air. Captain. —Yes, we get orders from all sorts of outlying places. 

Air. Kale. —With regard to the difficulty of supervision : do you think that 
this difficulty of supervision is experienced very largely in tho caee of 
important and complicated works like the docks, for instance? 

Air. Captain. —Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Kale. —Not so in the case of ordinary buildings? 

Mr. Captain. —Not so much. 

Mr. Kale. —Therefore tho difficulty of supervision will not be very great 
in these instances. As a matter of fact in larger towns already many official 
and non-offieal buildings are being built of concrete and there is no difficulty. 

Mr. Captain. —Not as far as 1 know. I have spoken to several contractors 
in Bombay. They are using any amount of cement just now and they don’t 
seem to find much difficulty. Even these contractors don’t use much. They 
are a bit nervous. They are getting over it now. They are beginning to 
understand and they are getting more and more competent as years pass by. 
Things will improve still more. As far as you can see in Bombay and places 
like that, the difficulty of supervision practically doeB not exist. 

Mr. Kale. —In tho larger towns, it docs not exist. In smaller places, 
cement is not likely to he. U9cd in very important works. It will be used 
only in smaller works. Therefore the difficulty of supervision would not be 
very groat. 

Mr. Captain. —In course of time there would he sufficient skilled labour 
available in the mufassal even for important works. 

Mr. Kale. —As regards the difference between tho price of cement and 
lime, will not the use of cement depend on its price? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, it will. 

Mr. Kale. —Supposing liine is easily, obtainable, the natural tendency is to 
use lime? I s:- i 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Tf the price of cement goes down, and if coment is within 
the easy roach of the common people, naturally cement will be substituted. 
It is more or less a question of price. 

Mr. Captain. —That is our expectation. As I said, I don't understand 
these things myself, but 1 have been told by people who do understand 
cement in Tndia that they would simply not use limo. 

President. —You have mentioned about the coment roads in Bombay. If 
there is to bo a rise in the price of cemont, it is doubtful whetbor they wilf 
uso cement at all. 

Mr. Captain. —I am glad that you have mentioned it. Tho Bombay 
Corporation are now paying for their cement 100 per cent, moro than tho 
market price. 

President. —Is that under an old contract? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. At present prices, they can buy much cheaper. 
Even if the price of cement were to increase, I have no hope that it wiil 
over roach the figure which tho Municipality is paying. 

President. —In reply to question 52, you say “ No doubt, we ft re more 
easily able to competo against foreign cements in nil markets which are at 

D 
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distance from the ports, but our own view is that at present thes'e markets 
do not take any substantial quantity of imported cement.’' Of course you have 
only been working for the last 8 month*. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —Of the 23,000 tons you produced within the 8 months, would 
you give us the approximate figures of the quantities that went to Calcutta 
and Bombay and the Quantity that you sold upeountry? 

Mr. Captain. —As far as our own cement is concerned, a very small portion 
has gone outside Bombay and Calcutta. In the Bombay Presidency, placos 
like Poona, Belgaum, Sholapur, ete., have taken a fairly large quantity. 

President. —From your point of view, are those markets as difficult as the 
Presidency towns? 

Mr. Captain. —In the markets of the United Provinces, we have a great 
advantage. 

President. —I am asking you only at present about planes you yourself 
mentioned, viz., Poona, Belgaum and Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency. 
These would not be markets in which you find it easy to compote. 

Mr. Captain. —No. 

President. —-What I wanted to know was what proportion went to the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces? 

Mr. Captain. —A very small proportion, not worth talking about. As far 
as we are eonoomed, this much has to bo said. We have only been selling 
properly during the last six months. Tho United Provinces market has not 
been properly developed but we do expect to sell more. Perhaps it has so 
happened that wo have pushed our sales in Bombay and Calcutta better. We 
have also sold to the E. I. Railway and E. B. Railway for consumption in tho 
mufassal towns. 

President. —They require that the cement should be delivered at various 
stations ? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —It is quite conceivable that a state of things might arise in 
which it would pay the railway companies to buy the cement needed up- 
country from the Indian companies, and import the coment required for 
tho ports. 

Mr. Captain. —Quite. 

President. —However I don’t ivant to spend more time over that. In 
answer to question 53, you say “ Export of cement from India is probablo 
in the near future to Ceylon, Singapore, Java and to East Africa, provided 
freight is obtainable at reasonable rates." Is not there another question 
which has got to bo solved before you can begin to think of the export trade? 
What about packing? < 

Mr. Captain. —That is quite true. There is no doubt at present a pre¬ 
judice against cement sont in bags to places like Burma. 

President. —Is it not more than a prejudice? 

Mr. Captain. —Probably those people have nevor tried really good class 
Indian cement sent in Indian bags. If they try it, this prejudice will 
probably disappear. We ship cement in bags. Wo have not got the barrels. As 
an experiment we did ship a little cement in bags. It arrived there in quite a 
good condition. There was no question about quality having deteriorated or 
auything of that description, ft was a question of freights. 

President. —When you ore trying to conquer an export market, is it not 
rather nccossary to conform to tho prejudices, if they are prejudices, of the 
consumers ? 

Mr. Captain. Wo are trying to get Parrels. Wo are in communication with 
a firm who soy that they arc going to quote us prioes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —What firm is that? 
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Mr. Captain.— Spedding & Co. The Stores Department itj Simla put us in 
communication with that firm. If barrels cannot bo made In India, we cannot 
ship in barrels. I think that they can bo maefe. There is another liflu 
trying to make barrels. 1 think Messrs. Allen Brothers are interested in it. 

President. —My point is that the export trade will not develop unless the 
Indian manufacturers exert themselves, and arrange for export in barrels. 

Mr. Captain. —What would be the good of Indian companies exorting them- 
selves unless they get favourable freight rates? 

P resident. —Thon, you don't consider that the present freight ratew are 
reasonable? 

Mr. Captain. —No, they arc not. 

President. —Then the passage in your written statement should perhaps be, 
Export of cement .... will not develop unless we get reasonable 
freight rates.” 

Mr. Captain. —That would be the correct way of putting it. 

President. —Can you tell us what your freight rates are at present 
to any of these places? 

Mr. Captain. —The freight from Bombay to Ceylon is Rs. 12 a ton which 
is the same as from England to Ceylon. The freight from Calcutta to 
Rangoon was Rs. 18 a ton, but it is now Rs. 12 the same as from England 
to Rangoon. 

President.— Do you think it is likely that these freights will go down to wliat 
you consider a reasonable figure? 

Mr. Captain. —1 understand that the Government of India are making 
some enquiry about the coastal trade. They have got a sort of Committee or 
some such thing. 

President. —The question has come up again and again. So far, nothing 
has happened. Your view is that, if freight rates remain at their presont 
level or higher, there is not much chancre? 

Mr. Captain. —Very little chance. We flan get to Rangoon. I don’t count 
Rangoon as a foreign port. 

President. —From the nature of the case, so long as freights from Indian 

E ortH to destination are the same os from British ports to destination, the 
iritish manufacturer must have the advantage because he is much nearer 
the port in his own country. You hove got to pay railway freight to either 
Calcutta or Bombay. There is no corresponding oharge in the case of the 
British manufacturer. 

Mr. Captain.—Quito so, but I say this. At the present moment wa 
are content to sell at a loss, whereas the British manufacturer may not bo 
contont to sell ut a loss. Probably he will want the ordinary profit. 

President. —He may want it, hut will ho get it? 

Mr. Captain. —He does. Thore is a big cement combine in England, the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers. Their last report showed that they 
did quite woll. They were the people who put up the factory, in India, at 
Japla. 

President. —In answer to question 53, you have given us f. o. b. prices. 
As far as I can see, it works out to very much the same as the information 
we got from olsewhero. Can you tell us where your information came from? 
The reason why I am asking you this is not that I distrust your figures at 
all, hut that we want to ascertain the sources from which we can get in¬ 
formation on this point. Tf you have taken it from a source which yt>u 
are not at liberty to disclose, you need not of course mention it. 

Mr. Captain. —I can say this that it is from a very good sourco. 

President. —You would rather not go boyond that. 

Mr. Captain. —I would not. It was a quotation for a very large nuatitifty 
of cement obtained from a very good class firm. 

President. —Does that answer apply to the other years? 

d 2 
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Mr. Captain. —The other figure* I got from on American paper. It is an 
article entitled “ British Trade in cement ” by Alfred Nutting. The article 
is in a paper called “ Concrete.” There ho has given the export price 
f. o. b. I read the extract:— 

“ Compared with the first six months of 1921 exports of cement in the 
current period show an increase of 54 per cent, and of 52 per cent, for 1922. 
The fall in average export price, has been oven more marked than was the 
case with imports declining from ±“6-5-9 per ton in the 1921 period to 
±3-12-7 a year ago and to ±‘2-14-10 per ton this year, tho last named 
quotation being lower than the import price. In Juno 1923, the average 
export rate declined further to ±2-12-9 per ton.” 

This is where the figure was got from. 

President. —From the price you have given in tho first part of your 
answor to question 57 the inference is that imported cement can bo sold 
in Calcutta and in Bombay somewhere in tho neighbourhood of Rs. CO a ton? 

Mr. Captain. —About Rs CO. 

President. —Rs. CO is nut an unfair figure to take as a round figure? 

Mr. Captain. —Quite so. 

President. —You havo not answered question 59. " IIow far are the quota¬ 

tions in tho Trade Journal in accord with the prices at which transactions 
actually take place? ” Tho reason why wo put that in was that, in our stool 
enquiry, we were informed by the Tata Iron and Steel Company that in accord¬ 
ance with their contracts with tho engineering firms in Calcutta their business 
was done on the basis of the trade paper quotations with certain reductions 
agreed on beforehand. What wo wanted to find out was whether there was 
any custom of that kind in the cement trade. 

Mr. Captain .— Nothing. 

President. —It is always difficult for the outsider who is not in the busineBB 
to know what weight should he attached to those quotations. Have vou any 
views shout this yourself? Do you think that, on tho whole, trade paper 
quotations arc usually on tho high side, i.e., rather above the prices at which 
business is actually done? 

Mr. Captain.—Is there any particular trade paper you are referring to, 
or do you refer to the statistics published by the Indian Statistical Department? 

President. —I am referring to the British Trade papers. 

Mr. Captain. —1 am afraid I am not familiar with theso. Probably the 
prices would be a bit higher, I should think. 

May I just snv this. I sent an answer to supplement one of the questions. 
I had not got certain information and we cabled to England to find out the 
price of cement for home consumption and we find that it was from ±2-18 
to ±3 per ton, which is moro than the i'.o.b. price of England cement 
for export. 

President. —That is what one would expect, especially when the prices 
havo droppod in India. Import prices have got to drop also. 

Mr. Captain. —It is a question of surplus production to he sold at cost 
or a little more, than cost. 

President. —In answer to question CO you say “ The Indian manufacturer 
is certainly at a disadvantage as compaoed with the foreign manufacturer as 
regards the cost of plant and machinery ” and then you have explained why 
this is so Your factory was put up not long ago. Have you got any in¬ 
formation showing what it would have cost if erected in England, i.e., a 
plant witl the same output? 

Mr. Captain. —If it had been erected at the same time it would have 
cost a terrible amount of money. A factory was erected in England almost 
exactly the intended size of our factory, and I think it cost about .a million 
sterling and tho company went into liquidation. The prices were very high 
and pooplu uover expected that prices would drop down with tho rapidity 
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with which they have come down— a thing entirely unexpected in England 
as well as hero. 

President. —As long as machinery and so on have to be imported the 
cost of a factory in India would bo higher than in England. Is it possible 
to ascertain the percentage of increase in the capital cost which construction 
in India entails as compared with construction in England. Would you 
«ay it was 20 per cent, more? 

Mr. Captain. —I was going to give an answer, but it was not based on 
any calculation. I should say 20 per cent, but I would not ask you to 
attach too great importance to my answer. 

Mr. Clime ala. —But cannot you calculate that? 

Mr. Captain. —I will have to calculate the exact freight, duty and erectors’ 
chargos. We have to get our erectors generally from Europe to erect the 
factory. Generally speaking, to get competent supervision from abroad is' 
much more expensive. All those factors will have to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The main factors would be freight and duty and the 
locking up of the capital for a much longer period. Cannot you calculate 
that? You have got only four or five items, and on page 3.T you have given 
the cost of machinery.* 

Mr. Captain. —I did try to calculate so far as our machinery was con¬ 
cerned, but the difficulty was that a lot. of machinery came when Burn As Co. 
were managing agents. They did not keep separate accounts, and it. was diffi¬ 
cult to calculate the different items separately. W r e have got separate accounts 
after Mathradas Goouldas & Co. became managing agents. 1 should thiuk 
about 20 to 80 per cent, would be very near the mark. 

Mr. Kale. —Would it includo everything? 

Mr. Captain. —1’es, I am speaking off-hand but I think between 20 and 
80 per cent, would do. 

President. —Please refer to clause (b) of the question OG, which alludes 
to the disadvantage the Indian manufacturer is under in having to pay high 
wages to labour from abroad—using the term labour in the widest possible 
sense. In the case of your factory, on an output of 100,000 tons, the extra 
cost would bo a vory small percentage oven supposing that you are paying 
the Europeans twice as much as the Indians. 

Mr. Captain. —\Ve arc paying more than that. We are paying our chemist 
Its. 1,500 and our assistant chemists get Its. 250— 800. 

President. —If you want to got good results, you cannot cut salaries much. 
You cannot afford to underpay people who arc doing really responsible work. 

Mr. Captain. —Even in England the salary of a chemist is only about 
£500 a year. You would not expect us to pay a higher salary to an Indian 
than is paid to an Englishman in England. 

President. —You may have to. Even so. taking it on the basis that 
you can fill those appointments sooner or latpr by Indians on half the 
present salaries, the total amount saved per annum would work out to a very 
small percentage per ton of cement. 

Mr. Captain. —If our factory is run at full capacity it would moke a 
small difference. 

President — After all this extra sum between Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 80,000 
has to be dividod by 100,000. 

Mr. Captain. —There is not the slightest, chance of our factory working 
to its fullest capacity under present conditions. Even on an optimistic basis 
it would take about 3 or 4 years. 

President.. —You say that, labour is cheap in India, but it is at present 
inefficient as compared with English or American labour. The efficiency o! 
Indian labour is bound to improve as time passes. Comparing your costs as 

* See Statement 11-7. 
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you have given them with labour cost of the British manufacturer, as given 
in the figures you hove supplied, the British manufacturer’s cost is 80 per 
cent, more than your labour coat. 

Mr. Captain.— Of course that ia the cost figure; for 1921 and probably they 
have come down since that year; for wages have come down in other industries 
also. Moreover the cost figure there is high because the price bf coal is 
very high there. 

President. —I converted the British figure into rupees and it comes to 
about Rs, 4'85 a ton as compared with Rs. 2'65 a ton so that, even if 
it has como down substantially, it may still be higher than your figure. The 
inference is that the labour cost of your cement is not greater than the 
corresponding cost abroad. 

Mr. Captain.—I would like to say one thing. We cannot know exactly 
how far our cast sheet is made exactly on the same basis ns the cost 
that we have taken from the paper “ Engineer.” We have inoluded the 
labour costs in various heads : for instance “ factory labour ” is down there and 
that is not the only labour. Then there is tho general supervision and 
local office charges. Probably they have taken the wages of all the lower 
paid men in tho factory as " Factory’ labour ” and the pay of all the superior 
officers they havo taken in this figure of Rs. 70,000. 

President. —That will dearly come under “ superintendence.” 

Mr. Captain. —In factory labour as you soy you might use * labour 1 in 
a broad sense and put your chief chemist as well as General Manager in 
tho category of labour. Here it is not included. 1 believe we have included 
all sorts of figures in tho Rs. 70,(MX) which should have been token in factory 
labour. If you take it. ns a whole, then that would not be cheaper than the 
English cost. 

President. —I shall come to that later. In answer to question 66 (/) yon say 
“ We have shown that the freight from our works to Bombay and other ports in 
India is higher than the freight from England to tho Indian ports.” Do 
you consider that the Indian Railway freights are higher than tho corresponding 
railway freights in other countries? 

Mr. Captain. —I have no definite information on that point. 

President. —If you will take a note of the point, possibly your American 
Managor may be able to give some information. 

Mr. Captain. —lie said that the freights are higher in India. 

President. —It would bo usoful if you could give definite information. It 
ia just possible he may know approximately what, istes for corresponding 
distances are likely to be in America. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —I gather yon get lower freight rate to Calcutta because your 
cement travels ovor the E. I. Railway only, whereas to Bombay it gops by 
the E. T. Railway to Jubbulpore, and onwards by (he G. I. P. Railway. 
That of course is a common feature of railway freight charges. A railway 
administration will charge a low rate when there is a long lend over its own 
lines. Possibly it may make a difference when Government have taken over 
both the E. I. Railway and the G. I. P. Railway. The contract with the E. 1. 
Railway expires on hist December this year and that with the G. T. I’, expires 
on 30th June next year. 

In answer to question 69 you say, “ Our factory is quite large enough 
to ensure economic production.” 

Mr. Captain. —It is practically the largest factory in India. 

President.— Except perhaps the Dwnrka Cement Company? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —Arc you in a position to give figures of the output of typical 
firms in America or in England? 



Mr. Captain. —The biggest plant here is a two-kiln plant. There are 
Works in America which have got ns many as 16 or 20 kilns, but in England 
a thrce-kiln plant would bo considered a good big plant. I think our factory 
would be considered a good sized factory in England, but T do not think it 
would bo considered so in America. 

President. —From your answer to question 72 it appears that part of your 
machinery came from England and part from America. 

Mr. Captain. —Part also from Denmark—Copenhagen, 

President. —The erushers came from America, the cement-making machin 
ery caino from Denmark and the rest from England. 

Mr. Rale .—Can you combine different sets of machinery in this way? 

Mr. Captain. —The power plant and the boilers came from England and 
the Turbo-Generators also. We got the cement making machinery from 
Denmark. 

Air. Kale. —Why did you prefer that? 

Mr. Captain. —I think Burn & Co., ordered that. Messrs. F. L. Smidth 
& Co., are a well known firm : they have supplied machinery to Bundi, Katni 
and the Punjab Cement Companies. I think all the plants to-day working 
in India have got cement making machinery either from Messrs. Allis 
Chalmers of America, or Messrs. F. L. Smidth, except the Sono Valley 
Cement Company which was erected by the Associated Portland Cement Com¬ 
pany. Their machinery came from England. One of the gentlemen who floated 
our company was in charge of the Katni Works first, and it might be that he 
got tho machinery from Messrs. Smidth, because he had previously used it at 
Katni. 

President. —In answer to question 78 you give the other miscellaneous 
assets on your block account as lls. 11,83,624. 

Mr. Captain.—l would like to point nut that this Rs. 1,26,84,800 is not the 
correct liguro. As a matter of fact the factory has cost us more, but for tho 
purposes of argument wo may take this figure. The reason why this was 
omitted was this: I asked my accountant to give the figure and ho did not 
include tho interest on debenturo loan, and certain other figures. 

President. —Dogs this item of miscellaneous assets, Bs. ll'ftfl lakhs, include 
any debit to profit and loss? 

Mr. Captain. —Supposing we take it like this. The factory was ready to 
work on the 1st January. 1924 and it borrowed lls. 40 lakhs on a debenture 
loan on 1st January, 1922. Interest on tho debenture loan from 1st January 
1922 to 1924 would go towards capital account. 

President. —-What you mean is that instead of paying the debenture 
holders you spent the money on completing the factory? 

Mr. Captain .—Yes. 

President. —The debenture interest will appear as a liability on the one 
side and the factory will appear as an assot on the other. I understand that 
the figure you have given includes debits of this kind, and includes only 
concrete assets. 

Mr. Captain- —Yes. It represents chiefly, the water scheme, railways, 
roads, sanitation, etc. They are all concrete assetB. 

President. —To go on to tho point you aro muking, is it your submission 
that Rs. 33 lakhs atfd lls. 75 lakhs, the figuros given for buildings and machin¬ 
ery, are less than tho amounts actually spent? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —How much less? 

Mr. Captain. —If you take the Bs. 33 lakhs it is loss by about Rs. 9 lakhs.- 
My accountant made a mistake when ho gave these figures. As a matter of 
fact the cost is more. 

President. —You wish to add to the cost interest on the money whilst the 
buildings and machinery were under construction. That he has not added? 
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Mr. Captain, —Ho has not added for a period. TIo omitted to tako into 
account certain sums shown as advances to contractors because the account 
is not completely liquidated. Tho total sum ho has omitted comes to Rs. 1) 

lakhs. 

President. —It is rather important to get accurate figures as a good deal 
dopends on them. 

Mr. Captain. —This is what he has omitted. 

President. —You estimate in answer to questions 89 and 90 that the pre¬ 
sent cost of erecting your factory as compared with the cost at the period at 
which it was actually put up, would be 20 per cent. less. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. I might have said it was less. But you will sec from 
my answer to question 82 that this Company made a big profit in exchange. 

President. —But for that the difference would be much greater? 

Mr. Captain. —Tt would he much greater; about 35 or 40 per cent. 

President. —I notice that in your answer to question 95 the estimate of 
British cost makes no provision at all for packing, whereas your packing cost 
is about 25 por cent, of your works cost. This high cost of packing is, I 
think, common to all statements of expenditure wc have seen. 

Mr. Captain. —Becauso our juto bags aro very expensive. 

President. —now docs tho British manufacturer pack tho cement which ho 
sells in England? 

Mr. Captain. —In cloth bags, and on the Continent of Europe and America 
cement is sold in paper bags. 

President. —This packing cost seems to mo a very serious item in the 
Indian cost. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —Is it your view that it is inevitable? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, Sir, because cemont has got to travel such long dis¬ 
tances in India, and even with our present bags wc do get complaints from 
people. I don’t think we enn at present afford to use cheaper bags. I may 
say we have, as a matter of fact, got out a fow paper bags to give them a 
trial, hut I do not anticipate that it will bo a success. 

President. —What is the practieo in America? 

Mr. Captain. —Paper bags. What happens there is that cemont works 
are situated all ovor America, so that practically they never travel more than 
say 150 or 200 miles. Then again in India cement might have to he stored in 
godowns in Bombay and then handed out. So it is handled first of all when 
it is unloaded, then it is handled when it is put in the godown, then again 
when it goes out of the godown and so on. 

President. —The British cement that comes to India comos in barrels. Can 
yon give us an idea of tho cost to the British manufacturer of packing his 
cement in barrels? 

Mr. Captain. —I will obtain that figure for you." 

President. —If you can, it would bo distinctly useful. Because prima 
face it must cost them much more than packing in hags. 

Mr. Captain. —I should think so. 

President .—I was quite unprepared for the figure actually given for the 
cost of packing cement in India. It is extraordinarily high compared with 
the total price that you arc getting. 

Mr. Captain. —Of course we have a system in India that if the bags are 
returned to us in good condition, wc make a good allowance to tho purchaser, 
but somehow or other the customer will not return the bags. 

Mr. Ginxcala. —How often do you use them? 


See Statement II-2. 
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Mr. Captain. —In our own oaso wo have never used them more than twice 
because we have nover had an opportunity of using them oftoner. It all 
depends on how tho man usos the bags before he returns them. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Have you any real hope of reducing the cost of bags? 

Mr. Captain. —That all deponds on the jute price in Calcutta. 

President. —The trade is fairly prosperous. I do not know that there is 
any great chance at present of a substantial fall in the price of jute. 

Mr. Captain. —I should think so. 

President. —It seems to me a rather serious matter, but I must leave it at 
that. I have tried to make a rough comparison of your works costs with 
those you have given us of tho British manufacturer. Tho British cost of 
raw materials is given as only 1 shilling por ton. It looks to me as if tho 
writer of the article had deliberately left out certain items of expenditure, 
and given only the labour cost of handling materials. It might be difficult 
to give an average figure for transport and other costs. 

Mr. Captain. —They may be very favourably situated and the situation 
may be against the hill side, and they have all these mechanical contrivances 
at work which makes it very easy for thorn to handle the materials. 

President. —On the figures given you have great advantage in tho cost of 
fuel. 

Mr. Captain. —I am told that the cost of coal in England has gone down to 
about half the figure given. 

President. — I don’t think tho fall is as great as that. 

Mr. Captain. —I had a conversation with tho Managing Director of an 
important cement company in England whon he was in Bombay, and he told 
mo that his prico of coal worked out at much less than what wo wero paying 
for our coal for the kilns. 

President. —Did he control his own colliery? 

Mr. Captain. —No. He was buying in the open market. It was a factory 
owned by tho Smidth people. They have got a factory in England. 

President —Do you happen to know their distance from the coal? 

Mr. Captain. —Not far. I think the works arc on tho Thamos. Carriage 
by wator I expect makes it very cheap. 

President. —In Form II you have included in one item gypsum and stores. 
Can you separate the gypsum from the rest of the stores? 

Mr. Captain .—Easily.* 

President. —It would be useful to have it. I notice that you are spending 
nothing at present on repairs and maintenance of buildings and plant. But 
that blissful condition of things will not last very long! ITavo you any idea 
what the cost per ton of cement of repairs and maintenance is likely to be? 

Mr. Captain. —1 am afraid I havo no idea. 

President. —It is evident that different companies have put different inter¬ 
pretation on certain items in tho Form. Take item 6—Miscellaneous, e.g., 
rent, municipal taxoa, insurance, etc. Your figure is quite small—one 
rupee a ton. Under that head another company’s figure is less than a third of 
a rupee, whilo a third company has given Rs. 4-08 per ton. In your case 
have you to pay municipal taxes at all? What are the chief items that make 
up the total of Rs. 23,000? 

Mr. Captain. —I believo that the chief item is probably insurance; then 
we have got to pay an amount for our leases and I think we must have taken 
some wages for work going on down there—masons and things of that sort. 

President. —Does the figure under the head 11 General, Services, etc.’’ 
cover tho salarios of the Manager and the Chief Chemist? 


* Gypsum Rs. 39,406-93. Stores Rs. 44,039-42—See Statement II-3. 
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Mr. Captain. —Yes. My accountant drew my attention to the fact that a 
lot of wages for factory labour has been ineludod in this statement. 

President. —Of what kind of people? 

Mr. Captain. —We have got a lot of clerical staff down thero; wo have got 
an Electrical Engineer who gets Rs. 300 a month. I had better explain what 
happens at our factory. We send out money to pay the labour from Bom¬ 
bay. We got two budgets, one for -the superior and the other for the factory 
labour. It is the superior labour which is included in the “ General Services.” 
They are people who get amounts like Rs. 160 or Rs. 100 and more; thoy are 
all Included in that. 

President. —We will remember that there may be a certain transference 
between these two heads, but I don’t know whether it is of very great import¬ 
ance. The curious thing is that your factory labour and general services 
together account for only a little over Rs. 6 a ton of your factory cost, i.e., 
about 16 per cent, of the total expenditure. The principal items in the 
cost statement are fuel and packing. 

Mr. Captain. —In a cement factory the kiln fuel is always a lug item. 

President. —I quite recognise that. Turning now to your answer to 
question 90 you say that the depreciation allowed by the Income-tax autho¬ 
rities on Roads and Railways is 10 per cent. Surely you must be using 
' Roads ’ in somo technical sense. 

Mr. Captain. —These are figures that were really given by a firm of Char¬ 
tered Accountants who are very experienced in making up the accounts of 
Cement companies. 

President .■—But I take it that roads are not of very great importance to 
your concern. For ordinary roads such as you use clearly 10 per cent, would 
be ridiculous. 

Mr. Captain. —As a matter of fact we bave made a road from Jukchi lo 
our factory, but the cost of maintaining it is ho heavy that wo have given up 
repairing it. 

President. —But that would go under repairs and not depreciation. I 
thought the torm ' roads ' was used in a technical sense because I can- 
not imagine that on an ordinary road depreciation to that extent would be 
charged. 

Mr. Kale. —Do the Income-tax people actually allow 10 per cent, on your 
roads? 

Mr. Captain. —That is my information. 

President. —Have you paid any Income-tax yet? 

Mr. Captain. —No. 

President. —In answer to question 97 (a) you say “The total sum required 
annually for depreciation at Income-tax rates on the total block account comes 
to Its. 7,55,746.” Does 1 Other Assets ’ include your electrical and water 
Schemes and things like that, because it struck me as a rather high figure? 

Mr. Captain. —Water scheme 7 per cent, and the Railways would be 10 
per cent. The Railways are included in ' Other assets.’ I have got the 
figures for depreciation specially worked out. 

President.—There is another point about depreciation, viz. : —tho replace¬ 
ment cost. Tho replacement cost is a good deal less than the amount you 
actually spent. Would it he fair to calculate the depreciation by taking tho 
figure you have given as tho presont-day cost of putting up a factory, and 
applying to it a 6$ per cent, rate? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, that is so. 

President. —In answer to question 100 you say that on your present out¬ 
put you require about lls. 8 lakhs working capital and for the full return 
you require about 12 lakhs. 

Mr. Captain. —That is the estimate. We have never worked to our full 
capacity. 
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President. —We asked you for figures for two of the items that go to make 
up the working capital, one is the stock of finished goods, and you say your 
average value of stock is Rs. 2,12,000, while your stock of coal and 
spares comes to Rs. 1,27,000. That comes to about three and a half lakhs 
in round figures altogether. In addition, there must he outstandings. Can 
you put a figure on these? 

Mr. Captain. —Normally Rs. 2 to 3 lakhs. 

President. —It will bring you up to Rs. 6 or 7 lakhs. 

Mr. Captain. —Tt is a very extraordinary thing, but even when wc are sell¬ 
ing to a Government Department by the time our bill is passed and payment 
made it takes quite a few months. 

President. —A working capital of 8 lakhs means about 7 months’ output? 
You say that one month’s output costs about Rs. 1,21,000 P 

Mr. Captain. —Excluding overhead. I may tell you that this is the 
actual experience with our working capital. I thiuk it was 6 lakhs: just 
before 1 came over hero wc had to borrow Rs. 60,000. 'I know we are still 
living from band to mouth. I know that we want Rs. 8 lakhs to run our 
factory comfortably. Of course because wc are a new factory wo have got to 
encourage our consumers. We don’t press them very much for payment. 
Rut if you are doing very well you would press them. 

President. —In answer to question 107 (») you say “ According to the 
Articles of Association, the Managing Agents are entitled to Rs. 61,000 n 
year and ten per cent, of the profits.’ 1 I)o they get Rs. 61,000 jdut 10 per 
cent. ? 

Mr. Captain. —That is what they get under the Articles of Association. 

President. —Aro you quite sure? It might bo 10 per cent- on the profits, 
suhject to a minimum of Rs. 51,000. 

Mr. Captain —It is 11s. 51,000 phis 10 per eerrt. 

President. —It seems to mo that these rue liberal terms. 

Mr. Captain. —That is so, hut I may tell you as a matter of fact Messrs. 
Mathradas Goouldns & Co., have not got a pie from that. I Would like to 
make that clear. 

President. —Rs. 51,000 in addition to the 10 per cent, profit is rather high. 

Mr. Captain. —In the case of Bombay Mills, the rato of remuneration is 
10 per cent. Sometimos it goes as high as 12 or 12J per cent. 

President. —In reply to question 114B you Bay 11 But what is the good to 
a country of machinery which is not working and which cannot work be¬ 
cause of the importation in the country of foroign cement.” There is only 
a very small part of the machinery that has been idle on that account. It 
does not amount to more than 50 per cent, of the machinery altogether. That 
is the highest I can possibly put it at. 

Mr. Captain. —I should like to explain it a little. Taking a cement fac¬ 
tory, supposing you don’t want to work it to its full capacity, you have got 
to produce a certain amount. If you produce less, your cost comes to an 
CJOreasonable figure 1 . 

President. —My point is this that the present state of affairs is due not to 
the wickedness of the foreign manufacturers, but to the wickedness of the 
Indian population who decline to use your cement. 

Mr. Captain. —It would help us a great deal if the Indian factories could 
produce 113,000 tons more than they are producing to-day. 

President. —It would he of some help no doubt. 

Mr. Captain. —It would just enable us to live for three or four years. 

President. —1 put it to you frankly that unless you are right in anticipat¬ 
ing a very rapid and substantial increase in consumption, I don’t Reo how 
all the factories are going to live. Even on the hypothesis that the im¬ 
portation of foreign cement is to be prohibited by law—even so it is obvious 
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that there must be a considerable expansion of consumption to keep all the 
companies alivo. 

Mr. Captain. —Judging by the past year or two, I would suggest that 
there is reason to believe that there will be this expansion. The price of 
cement will remain at the present level. Even if you prohibit the import¬ 
ation of foreign cement, prices are bound to be low. 

President. —It may not bo so in all markets. All I would suggest at this 
stage is that you are putting your expectations rather high. 

Mr. Captain. —After 10 years, in Canada the consumption went up by 
1,400 per cent. Is it unreasonable to expect that it will go up 60 per cent, 
in India in 3 or 4 years? 

President. —Is it reasonable to assumo that you are going to sco industrial 
progress of India on a scale comparable to what takes place in a now country 
being opened up. India is not a new country. It is a country which lias 
already got an old civilisation with a very dense population and its peoplo 
are very poor. On that basis, I am afraid, it is not much uso seeking 
American and Canadian analogies. 

Mr. Captain. —Even if yon take the -actual figures of consumption of 
India, considering the size of the country and its population, it is reasonable 
to assume that India will be using cement much more than she does now. 
Japan is to-day consuming 2i million tons with her population. 

President. —Japan is a nearer analogy. 

Mr. Captain. —Japan is consuming 2-J million tons. We assumo that India, 
who consumes only 340,000 tons now, will consume a great deal more in the 
near future. 

President. —In reply to question 114 (B) you say “To put tho matter 
briefly, the country produces to-day about 230,000 tons of cement. There is 
a reasonable certainty that tho production in India will increase with great 
rapidity with protection and that without protection the production will not 
incroase at all to any appreciable extent for years ” I confess I don’t follow 
the argument. What seem9 to me is that you don’t think that you will bo 
able to overcome the prejudice in favour of the imported cement. If you can 
overcome that prejudice without protection, then you will command all tho 
markets except Karachi, Madras und Rangoon. 

Mr. Captain. —rf we cannot overcome it in time some of the companies 
will come to grief. I was going to say paradoxical as it may appear, without 
protection price may go up. And it is probably felt by some of the older 
companies that it would be better if two or three of tho new companies were 
to stop production and go into liquidation, then they would be able to com¬ 
mand a much higher price for their product than they do now-. 

President. —Quite possible. 

Mr. Captain. —If there is no protection and if three or four companies stop 
working, the price of cement will go up. 

President —What seems to me quite probable is that it will be exactly 
the same with protection. 

Mr. Captain. —Then, I think, there is this thing. Looking at the great 
inducement that there will be to the cement companies, they might do a lot 
of propaganda work if there is protection. 

President. —Unless you get a higher price for your cement, it seems to 
me impossible. 

Mr. Captain. —Our costs will go down with a larger production. 

President. —You have given us some information, but it does not amount 
to very much. Your cost of coal per ton won’t go down and your cost of 
packing won’t go down. Between the two, it comes to 40 per cent, of your 
total cost. So your total reduction won’t be more than three or four rupees 
a ton. 
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Mr. Captain. —Not more than that at the very outside. But three or 
four rupees is a considerable reduction. 

President, —You remember that you have got to take three or four rupees 
for tho current repairs of the machinery. As far as I can judge from the 
figures given by other companies, it is something like two or three rupees, 
so that you have got something to set off against your total savingB. 

Mr. Captain. —Still, I think that coBt would be loss. If we can work our 
factory to its full capacity, we will mako great efforts to do propaganda work. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is very difficult to follow thiB answer that you have 
given. On the one hand you think that, unless protection is given, this in¬ 
dustry may not exist at all. On the other hand you say that if protection 
is given, prices won’t go up. 

Mr. Captain _Prices will not go up immediately, but we do expect that 

prices will go up in about two years time, when tho demand catcheB up the 
supply. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The critical stage is the interval, and if during that inter¬ 
val prices do not go up, I fail to see how you would benefit by protection. * 

Mr. Captain. —Our costs would go down. 

President. —They would get a slightly increased market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We will put it this way. Without getting any increase in 
your price, but only by getting more extensive market, will the industry live? 

Mr. Captain. —It seems to me that it will. 

President. —What would be your view if it turned out that the expansion 
in consumption only ran to 5 or 10 per cent, a year? 

Mr. Captain. —If the expansion was only 6 per cent, a year, then the 
demand would tako a long time to catch up the supply. Of course, as you 
said, tho price would not go up unless the cement companies combined and 
sold it at a reasonable profit. Thoy may not profiteer, but they may combine 
to get a reasonable level of price. The present rates are unreasonably low. 

President. —There is always a difference of opinion as to what is a reason¬ 
able price and what is not a reasonable price. 

Mr. Captain. —The Tariff Board will decide it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What you really want is to capture the remaining market; 
or do you want to get a higher prico? 

Mr. Captain _At present wo want to capture tho remaining market. 

Mr. Ginwala —Without getting a higher price? 

Mr. Captain. —We would like to get a higher price. Even without it wo 
would like to capture tho market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that that would help the industry? 

Mr. Captain. —It would. In our own case it would help us a lot if we 
could sell our output. Our difficulty is in selling our output. Even with our 
factory working at half its capacity, we cannot sell our output. So, it would 
be a great help if we are able to sell our output. 

Evidence continued on Saturday June 28th. 

Mr. Captain. —Before you proceed w'ith tho formal evidence to-day, may I 
say a word in explanation of what I said yesterday? As regards tho cost 
sheet given in answer to question No. 05, I think that you drew my attention 
to the fact that Us. 50,000 for factory labour and Us. 70,000 for General 
services, supervision and local offico charges amounted to about Us. 6 per ton 
of cement. Well, I agroed with you then, but I have been thinking about 
it. Now what I remember is this. Take 1 power and fuel.’ That includes a 
certain amount of labour. The system that we have got at our factory is 
that, instead of employing labour direct to do something, we employ labour 
contractors. When wagons of coal and gypsum arrive, we give the unloading 
work to a contractor. That is one instance. Then, tako the question of 
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packing cement We paok cement in bags and thoy have got to be tied up 
with wire. Instead of employing coolies ourselves, we give the work to a 
contractor. W’e pay him so much per hundred bags. That item is included 
in the cost of packing. 

President. —If you could givo us a note showing various instances of that 
kind, we would be able to see what it comes to. 

Mr. Captain. —I wish to draw your attention to the answer we havo given 
in roply to question 37. 

President. —I remember that you referred to the fact that you employed 
contract labour for certain purposes. 

Mr. Captain. —Wo say there “A considers bio amount of work at the fac¬ 
tory is done through labour contractors such as quarrying limestone, trans¬ 
porting clay, loading and unloading wagons of coal, gypsum and cement, 
packing cement, etc.” In the case of quarrying limestone, lots of coolies are 
employed to do this work. We employ contractors and pay them. Tho cost 
of these coolies is shown in tho cost of raw materials. 

•President.—Perfectly, that was quite clear all along. 

Mr. Captain.—As regards loading and unloading, etc., all that work is 
given to contractors. Wo have shown how much we paid to contractors during 
tho last eight months down here. 

President.-- You have given the total. 

Mr. Captain. —I would not like to say that the whole of this Rs. 80,000 
did not go towards the making of 23,000 tons of cement. Wo have always 
a stock of limestone. All the lime that has boon quarried has not boon used. 

President. —1 don't mind so much about what f may call ‘ quarry labour.’ 
That is a separate matter. If you could give us a note of the amount paid 
for packing, that is, fo tho labour contractors on account of packing, that 
will be useful. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, * also the amount spent on loading and unloading, 
coal and gypsum, loading cement, etc. 

President .—Is that included in packing? 

Mr. Captain .—Yes. There is one item of cost which is not included 
because that was not in tho form, i.e., Soiling Agents’ Commission. 

President. —Why not lump it all under “miscellaneous”? 

Mr. Captain.—I won’t say that it has not been so included. I had better 
make certain of it. 

President— You would he able to give us tho actual figures later on. What 
is the rate of the commission? 

Mr. Captain .—5 per cent, on the f.o.r. works price. 

President.—' Take a case like tho sale of 5,000 tons of cement to the Port 
Commissioners of Calcutta. In such a case, who would get the commission? 

Mr. Captain .—Our agents at Calcutta—Messrs. Burn & Co., Ltd. They 
are our sole agents for Calcuttu, and for any sale we effect in their province, 
they got the commission. 

President. —A big contract like that might have been handled bv the 
Head Office. 

Mr. Captain. —But then, they would naturally protest against it. 

President.— If you are bound by the contract, it is obvious that you 
should pay it. I was rather criticising the system under which contracts of 
that kind are made. 

Mr. Captain. —Quito. 

President .—After all, this system of Managing Agents which is commonly 
in vogue in India is an expensive system. 

Mr. Captain.— It ft. 


See (Statement 11-5. 
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President. —Especially if you Havre got selling agents as well evon for big 
contracts. If you are selling in Btnall quantities to retail people up and down 
ttie country, you cannot handle there rates conveniently from.one centre. But 
whou a single sale is about 5 per cent, of your maximum output for tho 
year, it does make a difference. 

Mr.' Captain. —After all, it is not that they do nothing. In the case of tho 
salo to tho Port Commissioners of Calcutta, they take instructions from them. 
We are in Bombay and the Calcutta Port Commissioners are in Calcutta. 
Supposing they want so many wagons of cement at a certain time, instead 
of communicating with us in Bombay, they give instructions to Messrs. Burn 
& Co., who in turn communicate with the works. 

President.— Would not your poople at the works be able to handle thisP 

Mr. Captain. —A certain amount of time would be lost. 

President.—I don’t see why. time should bo lost. Instead of writing to 
Messrs. Burn A Co., tho Port Commissioners will write a letter to your works. 
Are Burn & Co. better able to secure wagons P Is that the reason for em¬ 
ploying them? 

Mr. Captain. —They do a certain amount of work. 

President.- -What you describe is quite common in the commercial world 
of India to-day. But it is always a question, when any question of protection 
arises, how far it is a fair charge to make. 

Mr. Captain. —When you are selling cement all over India, it becomes 
necessary to have selling agents all over India, but as you say, in the case of 
big contracts, it might be possiblo to wipe out the commission. These people 
who do a groat deal of work in pushing the sale of our coment would not 
oarn anything substantial if we cut out all Government orderB. Government 
and semi-Govcrnment bodies are tho principal consumers. 

President.- If the Managing Agents aro not to undertake any of the 
selling work, it seems that again raises the quostion that their rate of com¬ 
mission is too high. However, I do not wish to disouRS that further, because 
it is a general question not affecting ono industry or one firm. 

In reply to question 114 (C), you say “ Even now, ns far as prices and 
quality aro concerned, it is able to faco foreign competition in most pianos 
in India, though not in all.” Surely that is over-stating the case. If that 
is the case, you would not require protection 

Mr. Captain .—We mean there are the markets of tho interior, excluding 
ports and places near the ports. 

President.-— You told us that the markets in the interior were compara¬ 
tively unimportant. 

Mr. Captain .—Yes. 

President .—What it comos to Is this: that you can at present-day prices 
command tho market but tho prices are unreinuq^rative. 

Mr. Captain.— What I mean is, if we are to get tho same price for our 
cement as the English manufacturer gets for his (which we cannot hope to 
get), it would be great improvement on our present position. 

President. -But the point is this. What you Ray here is “ Even now as 
far as prices and quality are concerned, oto.” That ought to mean that you 
can soli at as low a price us the foreign manufacturer and make the same 
profit. Obviously, you don’t moan that. 

Mr. Captain .—We don’t mean that. 

President .—I quite admit that, prices being as they are, you can command 
these markets. The prices are unremunorntivs. 

Mr. Captain .—Quite. 

President,. —Then you say “ The cost will also further go down in a few 
years when the labour becomes more efficient.” There again it is the same 
point which I brought out yesterday. After all, the labour costs, even with 
the corrections that you have made to-day, do not amount to a very large 
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percentage of the total cost. The total saving yon can effect in that way is 
not very considerable. 

Mr. Captain. —The explanation we have given bolow makes a slight differ¬ 
ence. Tt is not merely a question of the saving of wages, but also a question 
of increase in production. If your production increases, it would bring down 
the cost. W ith the same amount of coal it might be possible to produce 120 
tons where to-day wo produce 100 tons. A really good burner would do that. 
That would bring the cost down. 

President. —Would you save cor 

Mr, Captain. —Yes. 

President. —That is another matter. If it would bring your coal bill down, 
that is a big thing. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, it would. Then, there is another thing. A rotary 
kiln is all lined with bricks. It is a pretty expensive item. 

President. —Are those ordinary bricks or what? 

Mr. Captain. Very special fire bricks. They contain u very high percen¬ 
tage of alumina. 

President. —Where do you get thorn from? 

Mr. Captain. —From England and Norway and Sweden. We have recently 
been trying tho bricks made by Messrs. Burn & Co. at JubbuJporo. They 
do not contain a high percentage of alumina, but they contain a hi 
percentage of silica. We are making experiments with them. 

What happens isvthis. If you have a burner who is not competent, i. 
burns out the wholo lining. You may have a new lining; still, in a week’s 
time, he will burn it out. That means stopping work and having a new 
lining for your kiln. The efficiency of a burner is very important. He can 
sevo us costs in all sorts of ways. That is why we are so anxious to get a 
burner out from England. 

President.— I understand. It is not merely that you are going to get a 
hotter outturn hut you are going to use fewer materials. That will bring 
down your cost as regurds bricks and coal 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President.—In reply to Question 116, you say "As explained by the 
Fiscal Commission in their report, the burden on the consumer which is the 
chief objection to protection is practically nil iti Bueh a case.” That is subject 
to this qualification, is it not, that ovontually you hope that the price will 
rise? You told us that yesterday. 

Mr. Captain.—Quite, but as I explained, the price we arc gotting in 
Bomhay and Calcutta is about Its. 15 loss than tho price of the imported 
cement. According to my view a rise in our price of Re. 15 a ton would be a 
very big increase but still it would not be a burden. 

President. —I am afraid it is. 

Mr. Captain.— It is a burden on the consumer as regards that portion of 
his cement which was Indian cement, but it would not be any burden on the 
consumer who was using imported cement. 

President .—I quite agreo. 

Mr. Captain.— That is what I was thinking. It would bo a burden no 
doubt, but the consumer is rather having an unfair advantage now. 

President.- It there is any unfairness it is inflicted on tho consumer by 
the manufacturers who after all are willing t> sell llioir cement to him. 

Mr. Captain. —It is not the fault of the co isumer that he is getting liis 
cement at such a low price, I quite agreo, but ho is gotting it at a price 
which is unreasonably low. 

President. There pgain as I pointed out yesterday, T think that the mnnu- 
fseturors will have to take this into account that, if they want the con¬ 
sumption of India to go up to a high figure, prices will have to btay down. 

Mr. Captain. —That is my opinion too, • 
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President. —That is the real dilemma in which l thnm munufactu»en» 
are placed. 

Mr. Captain. —I would like to ho allowed to point out bins. Supposing 
to-day cement is selling in Bombay at Its. 45 a ton, if the consumer gets it 
at Re. 55 a ton, still he will be getting it really cheap, considering the fact 
that 2 years ago he was paying Rs. UK) and mere for a ton of cement. 

President. —The freight from England is about Rs. 11 a ton. 

Mr. Captain. —It is Rs. 12. 

President. — Tho consumer in England is gotting his cemont at Rs. 45 a 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, at £3 a ton. 

President. —If tho consumer in India has to pay Rs. 65 a ton, I don't 
think that ho is getting it cheap as compared with consuinors in'other 
countries. 

Mr. Captain.—' The consumer all over India will not get it cheap, but in 
some parts of India ho will got it cheaper than the consumer in England. 

President. —lts. 55 a ton is not a low price as compared with the prices 
in other countries. Tt may ho comparable with the price in the United States 
where tho scalo of living of the people is very high. 

Mr. Captain. —But I think the consumer of cement of last year would 
have thought Rs. 55 a very low price. 

President. —Last year? 

Mr. Captain.- -Even in 1923. About the beginning of 1923 the price of 
cement in Bombay was Rs. 55 or 56 a ton at the works. It has dropped of 
course. A lot of now cement works began working in the middle of 1923 
and the price has dropped tremendously. There is anothor thifig I would 
like to say with regard to the other markets. Of courso wo do not sell such 
cement in the United Provinces because we are a now concern, but others 
do a lot of business there in the U. P. 

President. —That is quite clear. It is your experience there. Of course 
we shall ask tho other companies and our final opinion will depend on tho 
combined effect of all tlie evidence. At page 52, you say “ To proteot the 
Indian cement industry adequately, it is necessary that an import duty of 
at least Rs. 25 per ton should be levied on all cement imported into India.” 
Why do you recommend this particular rate of Rs. 25 a ton. Is it based 
on the circumstances of vour factory, or is it the general claim of the industry 
after discussion? 

Mr. Captain. —It is the genoral claim after some discussion. 

President. —Are you in a position to tell us why this particular figure 
was suggested? 

Mr. Captain. —I think we suggested a sufficiently high figure which we 
thought would keep out the foreign stuff altogether. It may not do it in 
all parts of Tndia. I think wo would probably be able to sell it cheaper 
everywhere with this duty, but not much cheaper in Madras and Rangoon. 
As far as I remember there was not really much discussion about this. 
It was pretty arbitrarily fixed. It was thought that there was no reason why 
any imported coment should come into the couutry at all, considering that 
wo mako as good a cemont and we are prepared to sell it as cheap. We 
thought that there should be a sufficiently high duty which will discourage 
people from paying a higher price for tho imported cemont in the market. 

President. —For tho greater part of tho country the proposed duty would 
practically be prohibitive and in the outlying markets it would at any rata 
give you a chance? 

Mr. Captain. —That is so., 

President. —Tf Rs. 60 a ton is the present price of imported coment 
in the ports, with an increase of Rs. 16 a ton the price would go up 
to Rs. 76 a ton. Lot us assume that Rs. 5 is the difference at which most of 
the consumers will take the Indian cement. 
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iff r. Captain.~ I Jo not think so. There would require to be a greeter 
difference). 

President. —If your cement is us good as theirs, and if consumers find that 
it is so after trial, T do not believe that people will be prepared to pay Rs d 
extra for the pleasure or privilege of buying imported cement. 

,-fr. Captain. They won't ultimately but they might do it for a year or 
two. 

President .—It seems to me that, if imparted cement is selling nt Its, 76 a 
tun, lib. a a ion ought m amply cover the difference on seutimeiftul grounds. 

Mr. Caplui-n. * -OSiierwiao I cannot explain why when there is a difference 
of Its. lit or Us. j j a ton between tho Indian and the English cement, some 
people ate buying imported stuff. 

Prcskte.nt .■—Tiiat difference was only last year and probably not during 
tho whole of last year. 

MCaptain. —Of course you would have to bear this in mind. Although 
the British price was Its. 00 it was not its. 60 tho whole of lust year either. 

Vresilient.— At any rate one does notice that, both in Calcutta and in 
Bombay, the. imports have gone clown considerably. 

Mr. Captain .—Gradually people will realise that it is to their advantage 
to use Indian cement: but they have been paving very much more for more 
than six mouths any way. 

President. —Take it on this basis, that, if imported cerndht is coming into 
Madras or Karachi at 11s. 7o a ton, Ks. 70 is what- you expect to get nt theso 
places for your cement. That means that you have to sel] at the works for 
Madras at not metre than L(s 40. 

Mr. Captain.—It would mean something less than Ks. 4p. 

President.--T am taking it on the figures you have supplied—something 
like 11s. 42 for Karachi and 11s. 4o for It an goon. Some of tho eoment fac¬ 
tories, at any rate the Sroio Valley Cement Co., are better off as regards 
going to Rangoon, and worse off os regards Karachi, but taking all these 
three places you are as iavourablv situated as any other firm. 

Mr. Captain.-—There is one iu course of construction at Shohabad by Tatas. 
When that factory is completed, I think that will be quite close to Madras. 

President .—Where is Shahabad? 

Mr. Captain. —This place is in the Hyderabad State and the factory 
would bo closer to Madras. 

President .—That brings rne to a point T was getting nt. It seems to me 
that it is very doubtful whether even a duty of Ks. 2f> ft ton would enable 
factories in the Central Ihovincos and Northern India to command the 
Madras market, but on the oilier band, if materials exist in Southern Iudijy, 
tho natural thing is that the requirements of Southern India should be 
supplied by factories there. It is not the natural heritage of the Northern 
India manufacturer to supply the Southern India markets. 

Mr. Captain. —F.vcu it we do not make u profit, it is a great thing to sell 
our cement. Even at 11s. %ir we would like to soil at Madras. 

President .—That still does, not in any way meet my point. It is not’ a 
market you can retain permanently if the materials exist there in reasonable 
quantities and there is coal near at hand. Tf the question is to come up nt 
1 what rate protection is necessary to enable Indian manufacturers to hold tho 
Madras market, then it must be manufactured nearer Madras than you are. 

Mr. Captain. —I do not know about the quality of tho raw material down 
there. You are going to bear Air. Billimoria who will be ablb to tell you 
about it. I have heard that there are some difficulties about it.* 

President. That may be so. Tf it is not possible to make cement cheaply 
in Southern India that is another point, but we cannot assume it. 

* iSce oral evidence of the Indian Cetnent Company, Limited. 
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3Pr, Captain.— Another point is that they will liwe to get their kiln coal 
fFom Bengal—from such a distance. 

President .—Even so it seems possible that they rpay W able to sell their 
convent cheaper in Madias than you. 

Mr. Captain. —Thore is the Dwarka Cement Company situated on tho 
coast which is quite close to Bmnhny. They bring their coal by water am? 
yet wo undersell them quite easily. Their cost is higher and ive have got no 
difficulty ia competing with them in Bombay. 1 do not know their other diffi¬ 
culties hut we compete with them in Bombay quite well. 

President. —I would like* to put you another point. Assuming that cenmnt 
cannot lie made in Burma, how l'ar do you think it is reasonable that the 
iiscal system should lie adjusted so us to secure to the manufacturer rn 
Northern India the command of the whole of tho Burma and Southern 
India markets. f migjvt point nut tint tho duties which have been imposed 
by the LegiJaturc nil steel were not conceived on 1 hat basis. I quite adroit 
that it was not necessary to consider that to the full extent in tho case of 
steel, because the total production was only a fruction of tho tot'.il cunsump- 
tion, whereas in tho cose of cement the total production is in -excess of 
the consumption. But still the point has gut to be considered. 

Mr. Captain. —After all would not you rake into consideration wlint would 
be the amount of burden on the. consumer in Burma and AJiidras? If the 
price ia going to bo high, you will say that you would not fix a heavy burden 
on thi consumer but, according to what appin** to me at present, tho burden 
on the consumer would not be high. At the most ft will be ifs. 10 a ton 
and on the total quantity it comes to Its. 5 lukhs. 

President .—Is it not pretty close to what I suggest. At present«&iey are 
getting cement at Rs. 60. Your suggestion is that they will be getting it 
at »s. 70. j. 

Mr. Captain. —When you consider the whole, extent of tho burden it does 
not amount to much, mid I think Uiiruiu anil Madias may well he called 
npon to make this little sacrifice. 

President .—The peculiar result will be in flu's case that the whole of tho 
burden will fall upon the only .irons of the country which do not materially 
benefit because no manqfacturers there will get any benefit from the protec¬ 
tion. The benefit will go entirely to people in Northern India and the burden 
will he borne by people iu thp Southern parts. 

Mr. Captain.— Tf Tndia grows more prosperous it will react on Burma and 
Madras somehow or other. 

President. -It is a broudec question, becaus-T: the Board cannot adopt one 
principle in dealing with one industry and a different principle in dealing 
with another industry. The question is how far is it reasonable or fair in 
a country like India to impose protective duties to preserve the whole of tho 
Indian markets for producers in Tndia, when, owing bo the location 0 f tlui 
natural resources, tho economic area which they can uormally command is 
very much smaller than the whole of Indiu. 

Mr. Captain.—I would answer it this way. It would be reasonable if the 
burden nn tho consumer is going to be comparatively small : it would not ha 
rousoiiablc if the burden is heavy. It will nil depend uu tho extent of the 
burden. That is the way I look at it. 

President.--{I there were nu duty at nil, Burma people would get their 
cement at Rs. 51 a ton. You are proposing 40 pci oent. duty. 

Mr. Captain. —It is Rs. 60 a ton, 

rresuie.nl.— You must not start on tlm basis of Rs. 00 whidk includes 
Bh. 9 duty ahnady. 

Mr. Captain. —Surely, Sir, the present Rs. 9 duty is for purposes of 
revenue. 

President.- -Undoubtedly, but that makes no difFereurc as to the burden 
on the consumer. Ho has to hear the burden whatever ubject the Ooyvrn- 
ment has in view, 

K il 
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MP> Captain.—I submit to you this. You are contemplating a change 
from the present system. Bow much are you going to increase the burden 
by? The burden will be there anyhow. 

President.—It amounts to 40 or 50 per cent. 

Mr. Captain. —The price is going to rise for them from Rs. SO to Its. 60 
which works out to about 15 per cent. 

President. —That may be so, but the total burden is 40 per cent. It is no 
use saying that it is a light burden. It is not negligible by any means. 

Mr. Capttiin.— But that is not the amount of the increased burden. 

President. —Also I may point out to you that under the present Rystera, 
the duties are on a tariff valuation of Its. 60 a ton, and when the valuation 
comes down, the present duty of Us. 9 will bo lower. 

Mr. Captain. —It might go down by a couple of rupees, at tho most. 

President. —Quite so, but that will make an extra burden. 

Mr. Captain. —1 have taken tho figures on tho sufe side when I put 
thorn at Rs. 5 lakhs for both Burma and Madras. 

President. —I heard it said by tho Burma representative in the Legis¬ 
lature “ AH theso things impede our development and we arc tho most 
backward Province in India." 

Mr. Captain.—1 do remombor that boing said, but I also remember some¬ 
thing contrary being said by some other people. They said they would not 
mind this little sacrifice if India is going to be prosperous, and that they 
.will also share it ultimately. 

President. —1 quito admit that; but still what I am putting to you is—I 
am only putting the case against you as an advocate—that these are the 
difficulties you have got to meet. 

Mr. Captain. —After all I would again ropeat that the increased burden 
w'o uro asking to be put on tho peoplo of Madras is negligible. 

President. —These arc hard times and Rs. 1U is not a sum to be neglected. 

Mr. Captain. —When compared to the revenue that 'is collected from 
Burma and Madras together? 

President. —What it comes to is this: Whan you cannot sell cement to 
tho places in question without sending it over 1,000 miles of land transit, 
can it be said that you havo a natural advantage in that market. Is it 
possible that you could over from tho Central Provinces hold your own in the 
Madras and Burma markets without protection? 

Mr. Captain. —Wc might in this way. Just as the manufacturer in Great 
Britain sells a certain amount of his surplus below oost, oil manufacturers 
have got to do the same. You cannot be selling at toe samo price in all 
markets: you sell at cost price in some places and you may not bo ablo to 
make any profit. It will still be a help to us even if we got rid of our content 
at cost price. 

President—Eventually you will have to bo able to produce cement cheaper 
by Rs. 10 a ton than the British cost, because their freight rates are only 
half of yours, and they will be selling in these markets under precisely too 
same conditions os you. 

Mr. Captain.—But they have got other markets on whioh to sell. It you look 
at the different places to which manufacturers in England export, you “will 
sco that out of a total expert of 500,000 tons in the year only 113,000 tons 
como to India. They send out cement to a great many other places. 

President. —It is quite certain that, if you are contont to sell your cement 
in outlying mnrkots at a prico which just pays you and no more, so will tho 
British manufacturer, who has been for years and years an expert in that 
way. 

. Mr. Captain.—It he is compelled to do it, ho will do it. Tako the markot 
of East Africa. He is probably better situated as regards this market than 
wc are, and ho may sell it there. It is a question of geographical position. 
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President.— You arc a sanguine person if you tliiuk that competition is 
going to become loss keen in the next ten years. 

Mr. Captain. —1 mean there are other markets for the British manu¬ 
facturer. 

President. —I can assure you that the British manufacturer’s apetite for 
markets is insatiable. 

Mr. Captain. —I also do know this, but I would not sell at loss if-1 am not 
compelled to do it, and lie will not do it their. 

President. —Those outlying markets are going to bo the battle ground 
between the Knglisii manufacturer and the Indian manufacturer. If you are 
both selling at the same price and their freight rates arc half of yours, then 
your costs huvo got to ho lower than their costs by just half that freight. 
You are at a permanent disadvantage in these markets if there is no pro¬ 
tection, and that is the trouble. The Fiscal Commission have laid down as 
one of the conditions that eventually the industry ought to be able to hold 
its own without protection. You may do that in a great part of India 
and in places comparatively near your works, but it seems to me very doubt¬ 
ful about these more distant places. 

Mr. Captain. —I may read the following passage from the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion’s report—paragraph 105. 

“ Difficulties may arise, however, not from any mistakes in location, 
but simply in consequence of the great distances in India. An 
industry may he located in a most suitable position. Tt may, 
however, be at such a distance from certain parts of the country 
adjoining the seaboard that it is unable to compete in those Parts 
with goods imported by sou. Cases of this nature will no doubt 
be taken into consideration by tlm Tariff Board, but it would 
not in our opinion be right to endeavour to secure for an in¬ 
dustry such protection as will enable it to compete in every 
possible market in Ttidin, if this involves giving protection appre¬ 
ciably higher than is required lor the success of the industry in 
the greater part of the country.” 

President. —I had this distinctly in my mind and therefore you seo that is 
a point which tho Board will have to consider very carefully. Can we re¬ 
commend that the rate of duty should be calculated on such a basis as will 
give you a chance in Burma and Madras? 

Mr. Captain. —I would not say this, but I would look at it from another 
point of view. The cement industry is in an exceptional position because 
tlie home production is greater than the total demand. .Considering tho case 
of protection in the abstract, where prices are governed by the prices of 
imported articles, protection, as a rule, does increase the price as in the case 
of steel, but that is not necessarily a vital objection that it menus a burden 
on the consumer. You cannot have protection at all without it, but after all 
is said and done what will happen is that in the case of protection for 
cement, prices will go up only in two provinces of India and Lhcn only by a 
small amount. It is a small burden on the consumer when comparod with 
any other industry. 

President. —That is only as regards the immediate effect. (7n your own 
hopes and expectations in the course of three or four years, when the cement 
production has increased and has overtaken tlie consumption, then you hope 
to have higher prices. 

Mr. Captain. —Perhaps after three or four years we may bo able to do 
without the Madras and Burma markets. But still T would suggest this. 
We would always have a certain amount of surplus production. There wo'ulil 
he a certain amount we will always be glad to get rid of at cost price or 
below cost price. It is reasonable and there is nothing extraordinary about 
it. 

President. —F.ven supposing that the rate of duty you recommend is im¬ 
posed, you would always.sell at lower price 1 : in Burma ami Madras. That 
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seems to mo thfe ordinary principle, but nevertheless I am bound to put to 
you the points I have been putting. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to go into the selling price that you ought to get. 
Have yon considered whether, if you get an import duty of Its. 25 a ton, 
you would really be able to compete against the imported cement? 

Mr. Captain, —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —First of all I want to know what your position is in 
managing the company. If the company is purely managed in the interests 
of the debenture-holder, then you can afford to sell at much lower prices than 
any of your Competitors, because you need not write down the full amount 
for depreciation, and you need not pay any dividends to the shareholders. 
You would be satisfied so long as you got interest on the debentures. 

Mr. Captain. — ; Qpite so, but we cannot look at it from that point of view 
alone. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am looking at from the point of view of the ideal deben¬ 
ture-holder who looks after his own intorest. 

Mr. Captain. —T nm afraid the court will ask us to do as well as possible 
for the company also. 

Mr. Ginfvala .—You are entitled to look after your own interest and then 
anybody e.lse’s. Is it not obvious that you can undersell anybody as you are 
situated at present? 

Mt. Captain. —Yes 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tn your case, therefore, there are three prices at which 
you csyi sell, first of all looking after your own interest as dehenture-holders, 
secondly the prices that you ought to get on your present output, which is 
half your full capacity and thirdly, the pTice which yon ought to get on 
your full output. Let us determine these three prices and let us see how 
you will stand if the dutv is raised to JRs. 25 a ton. You have taken Rs. 20 
hs your works cost. 

Mr. Captain.—Yon. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That docs not include any item for general repairs and 
you cannot go on like that. 

Mr. Captain. —‘No, 

Mr, Ginwalaj —Will Its. 4 he enough as an allowance? 

Mr. Captain, —More than enough. We will put it at Its. 2 to Its. 3. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That will make it Its, 32 per ton? 

Mr. Captain. --Yes. 

Mr Ginwala .—’You think you have got to add other chargee? 

M) Captain.-*- Yes, 

Mr. Ginv;ala.—As a pure and simple debenture-holder bent on getting his 
return,.you would be entitled to Rs. 11 a ton on the present output? 

Mr. Captain.- —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And, say, one rupee for working capital on Its. § lakhs? 

Mr. Captain. —It would be slightly more than that--Its. 1-7-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is Rs. 12-7-0# 

Mr. Captain, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That gives you a total of Rs. 44-7-0. Now let us take the 
other—your present output. Working as a shareholder you take Rs. 32 on 
the present output? 

Mr. Captain., —Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala.—'Chen, you take Rs, 'll for debentures, Rs. 12 for ordinary 
shares, Rs. 1-7-0 on the working capital, and for depreciation you take on 
the replacement value, 

Mr. Captain,—It will come to about Rs, 12-7-0. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —And one rupee a ton for Agents commission. Thatwives 
you its. 38 plus works cost Ks. 32, that is Rs. 70 f.o.r. works. Therefore, in 
Bombay it would be Its. 85, in Calcutta Its, SI, in Madras Ks. 100, Karachi 
Rs. 98 aud Rangoon Rs. 95. Elsewhere we liavo taken the e.i.f. price of 
imported cement as Rs. 49, not counting the duty. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala,—If yon add Rs. 25 to that it comes to Its. 74. If you have 
got to sell it at Rs. 10 less, it comes to Rs. 64. So that if you want to have 
a fair manufacturer’s profit you cannot compete with anyone. 

Now let, us take your full production. Let us take the works cost at Rs. 3<). 
Wo will take the incidence of the other charges at half. That would be 
Rs. 19? 

Mr. Ca tain. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginipala .—That comes to Rs. 49 f.o.r. works with freight, ett., in 


Bombay. 

Rs. 

Bombay it will come to . . . . . .60 

Calcutta .......... 62 

Madras .......... 81 

Karachi . . . > ■ • • • • . 79 

Rangoon.70 


Getting Rs. (it per ton, you cannot compete at' all in these last three 
markets except, at a loss, even with your lull output. 

Mr. Captain. —I would not be making a fair manufacturer's profit, I 
would not quite be working at a loss. 

Mr. Cinuiala. —In Bombay and Calcutta you may just get it, but in other 
places Jou would not get it, you will lose. If you get Rs. 64 on these figures 
then in Bombay you lose Rs. 2, in Madras Rs. 17, in Karachi Rs. 15 and in 
Rangoon, Rs. 12. Is that worth while? Your point is that, you must 
capture these three markets. I have given you the full benefit of the 25 
rupees and I have given you the full benefit of your full production.’ Is it 
possible under these conditions to capture the market? 

Mr. Captain.-— It is certainly not possible to make the fair manufacturer's 
profit. ‘ 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is it any good either to you or to the country? 

Mr. Captain. —With great respect T submit that it is. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You say Madras, Karachi and Rangoon should pay Rs. 25 
a ton roughly. But you do not benefit by it, nobody benefits by it on theso 
figures ? 

Mr. Captain.- T would submit that it would greatly benefit our present 
position. After all is said and done, the capital might he reduced, we might 
reduce the working capital, the profits might be reduced and the rate of 
depreciation might be reduced a bit; then the duty of Rs. 26 would do on 
the whole. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you want these people to pay Rs. 25 a ton there m us ^ 
he a proportionate gain to the country and to the manufacturers? 

Mr. Captain.—I have worked that out myself. 1 quite agree that we 
won’t make what may be called a reasonable profit in the case of manu¬ 
facturers, but it pays us to be able to sell in our present positin' 

Mr. Ginwala.-I am taking your full production. 

Mr. Captain. —We do hope that with protection we will be able to keep 
somewhere near the full production. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tf you get it what will be your position? 

Mr Captain, —If vre are able to sell at cost with full production, it will 
U o+' very great advantage to the industry. 
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Mr, Ginwaia. —Ihe question U, will that keep the industry aliveP Tho 
idea is not merely that your firm should he kept alive: will the industry bo 
kept alive, that is tho point? You have got to explain as a claimant for 
protection what the position is going to be. On tho assumption that you get 
the protection you are asking for, I am putting the case as it appears to roe, 

Mr. Captain. —After all, that would he as regards two of the throe markets. 
As regards Karachi, of course there is no reason why a Content Company in 
the Central Provinces should go all the way and sell there. What is probably 
going to happen is that, if protection is given, the Dwarka Cement Company 
will sell at Karachi. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We will take each company as it comes to us. Suppose 
you were the only company at present? Do not let us mix up issues. 

President.- -Your point rather is that as regards one of the three outlying 
markets there are oilier firms better situated to be able to supply? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —But still Mr, Ginwala’s point remains ns regards the other 
two markets. 

Mr. Captain. —After all is said and done, tho total for Madras and 
Rangoon comes to 42,000 tons a year, and it would he of advantage to us 
even if we sold there at cost price. Of course in cost we have taken the 
full amount of depreciation. Even if wo get something over the works cost 
it is to our advantage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You ore losing sight of one fact that, if you run up to 
your full output, even so far as Calcutta and Bombay are concerned, you 
have not got a market. 

Mr. Captain. —No, we haven’t. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore, when you ask us to calculate your cost and 
selling prico on your full output, you are asking us to do something which 
can never be to your advantage. 

Mr. Captain. —I would in reply put it this way: that even at the present 
rate of duty that we have asked for we will not he well off, but we did not 
want to ask for anything that would bo too high. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Well, so far as this Board is concerned, it is not limited 
by what you ask. If in the opinion of this Board it is advantageous to the 
country that an industry ought to be protected, well then, having regard to 
all the general conditions, the Board is bound to make o rccommondation. 
Now the question is, by giving you this protection, or any other protection, 
will the industry live? That is the point you have got to satisfy us on before 
we can proceed further. 

Mr. Captain. —I would answer this question in this way. I mean this 
that more will live with protection than without protection. It may bo that 
even with protection one company or two might come to grief, but a great 
many more companies would eomo to grief without protection, and this would 
pifiducc something like a crisis. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have given you the figures of Madrns, Karachi, Rangoon, 
etc., to point out that, as far as one can see, first of all if you had your 
full production you won’t have the market: if you do not have your full 
production then you cannot even with this protection sell at a reasonable 
profit in any of these provinces. Now what is the Board to do? 

Mr Captain. —What wc would like the Board to do is to give us a higher 
rate of protection for three years and reduce the rate later on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But then the demand will go down and you will he no bettor 
off. You won’t be able to sell your present output if tho price goes up. You 
have yourself admitted that people have a prejudice against Indian cement, 
and that they do not understand the use of cement. If you put a still higher 
tariff the demand will still further go down? 

Mr. Captain. —It is a question of choosing between the lessor of two 
evils. I grant that even with this production wc will not, make even a fair 
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manufacturer's profit. Wo are selling at works cost at oor Works. But if 
we got this protection, we will get something more than our works cost. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In my view— I am not speaking for the Board—unless all 
industry can say that with the amount of protection it gets it is able to 
survive competition and do without protection, it is not worth while for the 
country to give protection to that industry. In your case it is not enough 
to say that you yourselves or some other firms are willing to soil at Madras 
at cost price : you cannot go on doing that for ever. Why should the country 
pay more for an article when in the end it is not going to benefit by paying 
more for it? 

Mr. Captain .—What we are going to sell is 340,000 tons in this country. 
If you prohibit the foreign cement, for 200,000 tons we are going get, if 
not a fair manufacturer’s profit, at least some profit. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is not your present output? 

Mr. Captain .—If we can produce 340,000 tons that will be something 
more than our present output, about 50 per cent. more. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Will that enable the industry to live? 

Mr. Captain .—Wo shall be able to keop our industry going for threo 
years, and by that time we shall he able to work up to our full capacity. I 
may point out that in 1920 the consumption here was 200,000 tons and in 
1923 it was 340,000 tons, an increase of' 00 per cent, in three years. And 
cement is now going down in price, so that there is encouragement to the 
consumer to buy more cement. There is every likelihood that the rato of 
increased consumption will be maintained. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is a reasonable frame of mind for a man who is not 
daunted by difficulties, but as a Board we are bound to take a more cautious 
view of things. 

Mr. Captain. —Won’t you tako into consideration the fact that in 1920 
the consumption was 200,000 tons and in 1923 it rose to 340,000 tons? 

President .—If it is a fact, that rise was accompanied hy a marked fall 
in the price, and if in order to do you any good wo have to raise the price, 
wo should not make any allowance for an increase in consumption. 

Mr. Captain .—But T would like to point out that there was a great drop 
in price after these figures were worked out. The big drop really took place 
in 1924. 

Mr. Ginwala.--You must remember this, that a good deal of the increase 
in the use of cement may ho accounted for hy the fact that there were many 
works of public utility which were kept in abeyance during the war, and a 
certain amount of arrears had to bo made up under public works practically 
all over India. Take the big docks in Calcutta, for instance: take the 
development work in Bombay. Many things which were kopt in abeyance for 
a long time were eventually started after the war, and therefore you cannot 
always expect the increase to he in tho same proportion unless the people of 
the country tako to the use of cement much more readily than they have 
been doing. 

Mr. Captain .—Is it not reasonable to expect that they will take to the use 
of cement more readily than they have been doing before? The experience 
is that ordinary people are using more cement at present than tney did 
before. Then again I may also mention the Sukltur Barrage Scheme. They 
will use a considerable quantity of cement there. 

Mr. Ginwala— But the Sukkur Barrage Scheme also must come to an 
end. 

Mr. Captain .—It will go on for more than three years. 

President .—Does it not occur to you that, supposing a heavy protective 
duty were put on, tho immediate result would bo that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment may decide not to use any more cement in the Sukkur Barrage. Where 
would you be theiliV- 
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Mr. Captain. —The present position is that the Bombay Government know 
that the productive capacity of the Indian plant is much more than the 
demand and there is so much internal competition that they are bound to 
get cement cheap. 

Mr. Oinxcala .—Then again my answer is what is the good of a duty then? 

Mr. Captain. —With a duty wo shall bo in a better position than we are 
at present. 

Mr. Ginwata .—In a big country like India, or America or Canada where 
the geographical distances are very long, you cannot, as the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion has also pointed out, have a tariff which we enable the indigenous industry 
to compete at all points. Take the case of the. United States of America, for 
instance. In the Pacific coast even with a high tariff in the case of steel, for 
instance, a lot of steel and pig iron is imported. The same thing may be 
expected in India. According to you, India must, follow a policy by which 
tho whole country has got to pay a high rate of duty in order that you may 
capture the whole market. If we were to make recommendations which will 
enable you to capture the whole of the market, we shall have to take the 
Madras rate which is the highest- -Rs. 100 a ton. 

Mr. Captain. —We recognise that fact. We do not ask for Rs. 50 a tons 
we ask for Rs. '25 a ton. 

Mr. (riirwah r.—-But 11s. 25 a ton does not enable yon to do it. We will 
have to fix a duty of 50 a ton if you are to capture the whole of the market. 
If we recommend that, Bombay, Calcutta and tbe whole of India will have 
to pay at that high rate of duty. As you sec in the case of the steel industry 
in connection with the, exclusion of Burma, the Government of India and 
the Legislature did not recognize different tariffs for different parts of tho 
Indian Umpire. Therefore that is out of the question. 

Mr. Captain. —I am sorry to interrupt, you but I may witii great respect 
point out that, even if you put 50 per cent, or even 100 per cent, duty, as 
far as Bombay and Calcutta are concerned probably as long ns tho internal 
competition in cement is severe, prices will he governed uot by tho price of 
imported cement hut by that internal competition. 

Mr. Ginirala.- -Leave that out for the moment. The idea is that you must 
get the price that the tariff is intended to enable you to get. There is no 
point in fixing a tariff if the industry does not get the price. 

President.- Admittedly it won’t over the greater part of the market for 
some time to come. 

Mr. (rinwahi. —We must discuss the thing from the general point of view. 
Now then, if we leave out the market that you cannot capture under the 
present conditions, what is your proposal? 

Mr. Captain. —My answer it this. Taking the. position of the manufac¬ 
turer he looks upon his position as a whole. He sells at one price in one 
plot*, he sells cheaper in another place, and f do maintain that it would he 
an advantage to an Indian factory even if they can soil at a price little 
above tho works cost at Madras and Rangoon, which it will be able to 
do with a duty of Rs. 25 per ton. Supposing cement cannot he landed in 
Madras at less than Rs. 75. and supposing we sell at Rs. 70 a ton, even 
then we get Rs. 40 a ton at the works. Our works cost even at our present 
rate of production is only lls. 29-8. 

Mr. Ginwala .—ft may he n distinct advantage, but will that keep the 
industry alive, that is the- point? 

Mr. Captain. — He will make some profit in other places. 

1‘rrsidrnt. —Owing to internal competition you will only be able, to cover 
your works cost in some of the biggest markets? 

Mr. Captain. —We will be able to do better. 

President .—You will be able to do no better at all as long as the internal 
'Competition exists. 
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Mr. Oinicala .—Is there any movement in the cement industry to raise the 
prices ? 

Mr. Captain. —There was a talk about it but it came to nothing. T would 
be .quite frank with you. In my opinion the sensible thing for the Indian 
manufacturers Is to come to some arrangements as regards output and price, 
brut 1 am most emphatically of opinion that it would be to the advantage of 
the manufacturers to fin the price as low as possible in order to encourage 
u larger consumption of cement. 

Mr. Cinwala .—You complain that you cannot import any expert labour 
except British labour. Is that a real hardship? 

Mr. Captain. —It docs happen in the case of the cement industry. 
We found from actual experience that it was a real hardship as far as our 
own company was concerned when we got onr new Manager. The factory 
was in the course of construction, and we were really bard hit by having 
to wait for a considerable time for a General Manager. We gave our 
English Agents instruction to get a General Manager and then after waiting 
for a long time we had to get one from America. Then again, there is the 
case of the burner. We have been trying to.get it burner for the last 4 or 
5 months but without any success. The salary that we have offered works 
out to something mure than twice the salary that he would get in Knglund 
and wc have privately informed them that we would be "prepared to pay 
even ■more. 

Mr. (Jinwala .—I do not think any other cement works have got such 
difficulties. 

Mr. Captain. —That is my belief too, and as fur as I know, the Jubbnlporo 
Cement Factory and ourselves arc the only two. 1 think their lease was 
signed only recently and the Central Provinces Government put that clause 
in thoir lease also. There was a conference at Nagpur about it but we do not 
know what was the i;csn!t. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you realise that cement is an article which is 
required for war purposes? 

Mr. Captain. —It is so. 

Mr. Ginicala .-—And therefore there is some reason for this restriction. 

Mr. Captain. —They don't seem to have realised the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable men from England. I would not have realised it myself before. 
Ordinarily I may tell you that it would be easy to get experts in other 
industries from England. Take the textile industry, for instance. 

Mr. Ginwuhu —The point is that cement is one of the articles which is 
Useful for war purposes. If you don’t have British subjects as Manager, 
Engineer, etc., supposing a war broke out, the country itself would not get 
the benefit of the industry. 

Vrnsidr.nt. —Government might have to intern your best workers. 

Mr. GimraTn. —If it is a friendly power, they would be required by their 
own country. „ 

Mr. Captain. —1 hope that an exception might ba made in the case of a 
friendly power like the United States. 

Mr. Ginwala. —America might require these men. 

Mr. Captain. —They have not got conscription as yet in America. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is the restriction necessarily a disadvantage? 

Mr. Captain. —Tn actual practice, it is a disadvantage. After all is said 
and done, I don’t think that any Indian manufacturer would want to bring 
out «• man from outside England, if he could possibly get a man from 
England. For one thing he would have to pay much more, and for another 
we are much more in touch with England than any other part of the world 
really. But it docs rather tic our hands at present. If we get a little more 
freedom, we will certainly be better off. At any rate, we feel this as a 
hardship 
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Mr. Ginwala. —As regards power and fuel, in your works cast you have 
given us Rs. 10 a ton in round figures. 

Mr. Captain. —That includes kiln coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is comparatively a somewhat low figure on the 
whole. 

Mr, Captain. —Is it low ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tt appears to he a low figure. What is that due top 

Mr. Captain. —It may he, due to the geographical position. I don’t know 
the conditions in the other factories. 

President. —So far as you are aware, you have got no advantage in respect 
of your process. 

Mr. Captain. —Not over the newer factories. Probably we have over the 
older factories. But as far as the new factories are concerned, I know that 
they have all got up-to-date machinery. ■ 

Mr. Ginu'ala. —Your factory is 27 miles from Katni to the south? 

Mr. Captain. —I should say it is rather north. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May bo. Is there another company at Katni? 

Mr. Captain. —There is one at Katni. There is another at about six 
miles from our factory known ns the Juhbulpore Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, in a place called Mehgaon. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as these three companies are concerned, they should 
have more or less the same puwer and fuel cost, assuming that the equipment 
is about equal. 

Mr. Captain. —If any of their cost is higher, I can account lor it only in 
one way. Of course I don’t know the real cause of it. But I can only speak 
from information. 

President. —We have not yet had any figures from the other companies, so 
we are not referring to them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1 am only asking you a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Captain. —Supposing they made a contract for their coal, say, two 
years ago at a high figure and they are still getting the high priced coal, 
naturally their cost will be a hit higher. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you entered into any long contracts? 

Mr. Captain. —Our contracts will expire at the enil of this year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —for how many years were these contracts made? 

Mr. Captain. —We made contracts for 10,000 tons of kiln coal and about 
10,000 tons of boiler coal. Both the contracts will run out at the end of the 
year. Thoy would have run out much earlier if we had been working our 
factory to its full capacity. Wo did not make them at the beginning of the 
year. We made them only in February or March. 

President. —What the Board saw of long contracts in their last enquiry 
did not on the whole lead them to think much of such contracts. 

Mr. Captain. —No. 

ihr. Ginwala. —You sold to the Calcutta Port Commissioners at Rs. 32 a 
ton ? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the price f.o.r. Calcutta comes to Rs. 13-12-0, including 
freight? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a very low rate. 

Mr. Captain. —It is a low rate. We have got to quote a competitive 
price. I may tell you that we have recently lost an order in the Stores 
Department. Tho price that, got it was Rs. 27-8-0 at the works. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Which company got it? 
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Mr. Captain. —Tho Jubbulporc Portland Cement Company got it. We 
quoted Its. 28-12-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is about Its. 15 less than tho price of the imported 
cement. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. We are competing amongst ourselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The tariff has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Captain As I pointed out yesterday, I submit that it is of great 
advantage to be able to sell more. The fact that we aro able to sell our 
output would do usfmucli good. 

President. —If you go on at this rate, you will bhut out the foreign cement 
inside a year. 

Mr. Captain. —I say frankly that the sensible thing would be for tho 
cement manufacturers to come to some understanding and not cut each 
other’s throats. 

Air. Ginwala. —So far as you are concerned, these freight rates that you 
have given to Bombay and Calcutta are not unfavourable when compared to 
tho freight that the British manufacturer has to pay? 

Mr. Captain. —The froight from England to Bombay is about Its. 12, 
whereas the freight from our factory to Bombay is Its. 15-8 a ton. The 
difference is Rs. 3-8-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards Calcutta? 

Mr. Captain .- It is about a rupco less, as the freight from our factory 
to Calcutta is only Its. 11. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These aro the principal markets, arc they not? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes, they are the principal markets. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you arc to compete really against these people, assum¬ 
ing other things are equal, your cost of production must approximate to 
their cost. Do you think that that can bo done in this country? 

Mr. Captain. —We might (lo that, or in tho alternative we must be 
content with a lower rate of profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you would not get capital, ivith a lower rate. 

Mr. Captain. —We have already got the capital. Wo havo got the 
machinery. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are always thinking of your own firm, and not of tho 
whole industry. 

Mr. Captain. —No. The industry is there, the machinery is there to-day. 

President. —You think they coiild carry on for a long time, even though 
dividends reach the vanishing point? 

Mr. Captain. —Quite. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In your answer to Question GO, you have not given us the 
sort of information we wanted. What we wanted really to find out was how 
much you were at a disadvantage in terms of money in respect of the various 
items mentioned in the question? 

Air. Captain. —I am very sorry about it. Really I was hard pressed for 
time. I ought to have done better. 

Air. Ginwala. —l am not blaming you. Take the case of the Customs 
duty. You could easily tell us the Customs duty on each of the articles 
you use. 

Air. Captain. —The machinery has come out both during tho time when 
Messrs. Burn Company were Managing Agents, and during the time 
when Messrs. Mathradas Goculdus <fc Company were Managing Agents. In 
keeping accounts, they have not shown these items separately. I could not 
get it out separately. I could only get it for a portion of tho time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wo want to know whether it makes any substantial 
difference in the cost of production when compared with the cost of produc¬ 
tion in foreign countries. 
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President. —The kind of information we want is this: in order to produce 
ft ton of cement, you require a capitalisation of something like £8 a ton ill 
England and in India you require £10 or £11 or whatever it is. 

Mr. Captain. —I follow. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then in England they uso various materials on which 
they don’t pay any duty. Here you use the same quantity or more and you 
use consumable stores on which you pay duty. Would you- be able to send 
us these figures in your case? 

Mr. Captain. —Would you like figures as regurds capital cost of working 
capital? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Both of course we want. 

Mr. Captain. —I will try and send them. 

Mr. (limcala .—You refer to some substantial concessions in freights. Do 
the railways give any concession? 

Mr. Captain. —It is a concession rate. If you pay according to ordinary 
rates, the freight to Bombay would be something like Rs. 00 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala - -What is the principle of the concession ? Can every one 
get it? 

Mr. Captain. —You apply for the concession to the Traffic Department and 
they decide it. 

President. --What Mr. Ginwala means is: have yon got a special contract 
with the Railway, or is it one of the rates which they give to uny customer 
when they think that circumstances justify it? 

Mr. Captain..— We have no special contract with the Railway. They gave 
us the rutes which they thought circumstances justified. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ts it dependent on mileage? 

Mr. Captain.— It does. I think that they have got some such system as 
this, If you go a certain number of miles on their line, they will give yon 
a confession which works out at a particular figure. 

Mr. Ginn'ala. —it is a very important factor that we have got to con¬ 
sider if, as you say, you have got a rate which is only one-fourth of the 
usual rate. It is a very hig concession from the railway point of viuw. 

Mr. Captain. T don’t know whether it is a quarter or a third. It is 

a fairly substantial concession. We get it over the G.T.P. lino hut wo do 
not get on the E.I.R. line on which wo travel 65 miles. 

President. —But you do get ti concession rate when you scud your cement 
to Calcutta? 

Mr. Captain.— -We do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —l‘or 67 miles you pay Rs. 4-13-0 and for 016 miles you 
pay Its. 10 odd ? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that merely due to the fart that the distance is very 
small? 

Mr. Captain. —The distance is so small that it is not worth their while, 
they say, to give n concession. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Supposing you go over two or three linesP 

Mr. Captain. —We would have to pay moic. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not the freight calculated on the total mileage? 

Mr. Captain. —No, it is not. Each company charges for the distance 
travelled on its line. Yarn might be travelling 5.000 miles but they look 
upon their 50 miles only. Wo submit that this is unfair. 

President.- -T don’t say that that is a good system, but that is tho system 
which is followed. Your Bombay rates come to 3 pies per ton per mile. 
But how many maunds make one ton? 

Mr. Captain. —27J maunds make one ton 
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President .—Tt is getting down to one-eighth of a pic per mannd (ter 
mile. It is difficult to see how the railways can go much lower than that. 

Mr. <rinuralti .—It is for the railways to determine whether they cannot 
make some arrangement to give n uniform rate on the total mileage. They 
may have some reason for not doing that. 

President .—Look at the Capital Account which you have given in answer 
to Question 78. I would like to know how this is financed. You have only 
60 lakhs of paid up capital and 6ft lakhs of debentures; your block value is 
Us. 135 lakhs and your working capital is Us. 8 lakhs. 

Mr. Captain. -We have not got the whoie 8 lakhs yet. We have got 
Hr. 6.60,000. The Debenture holders have lent more money after they have 
entered into possession. They have got to run the factory. 

Mr. (iiniealn .—There is some mistake in vour accounts T think. 

Mr. Captain. —Tt is like this. I have worked it out. Tile Debenture loan 
is Rs. 60 lakhs. Then the Trustees for the Debenture holders have financed, 
after they have come into the possession of the factory, about Rs. 10 
or 11 lakhs. Out of that Rs. 6 lakhs has gone towards the capital expen¬ 
diture, and the remaining Rs. 5 lakhs has gone towards the working 
capital, and the balance of it is interest. If you take share capital Rs. 60 
lakhs, phis Rs. 60 (Deheneture loan) and plus Rs. 6 lakhs more for capital 
expenditure, and take the interest on the Debenture loan for two years from 
the 1st of January 1022, which will he about Rs. 6 or 7 lakhs, you will get 
the total figure. 

Mr. Oinwala .—That interes‘ has gone into the block account. Therefore 
you have got to earn on the block value of Us. 135 lakhs plus your working 
capital of 5 lakhs which comes to Rs. 140 lakhs. You say that you have 
spent Rs. 7 lakhs more on buildings and Rs. 15 la kits on machinery. 8o, 
there is another Rs. 22 lakhs. Thus, you have got to earn on its. 162 
lakhs. 

Mr. Captain. —it comes to very little. It is about 0 annas a ton. 

Mr. (tinwald .—We have to allow for Rs. 0 lakhs more. So. it will come 
tp about- Rs. 1-8-0. We will have to add that 

Mr. Captain. -Yes. With your permission T would like to say this. After 
all, wheu the Tariff Board is considering the question of protection and 
manufacturers’ profit, it may be that at the present capitalisation, the 
manufacturers nyiy not he able to make a profit. You have got to take 
this into consideration. Here is the machinery. The company may he 
reconstructed. Tt may he purchased liv another company at only a croro 
of rupees. 

Mr. Cintrala. -Wo cannot take that. 

Mr. Captain. —What J am suggesting is: take all the cement plant* 
together. Supposing, the capital cost was much less to some other company, 
would it pay the country then to w'ork the machinery ? Would not the Tariff 
Buard consider this question? 

President .- Jlay T put it this way? Supposing the Tariff ltoard could 
determine with reasonable accuracy ivhat the eost of putting up a factory 
of a given output would be at the present time, and supposing they were 
to say “ it would he reasonable to allow 8 per cent, on the whole of this capital 
amd to calculate the depreciation at an all-rouiid rate of 61 per cent.” Do 
you think that it is a reasonable wuy of doing it? 

Mr. Captain. —Yes. 

President. —I admit that it is a very difficult thing to do. But that is 
what is lurgely in your mind when you admit that the particular figures 
of your concern may he misleading to this extent that they come on ths 
high side? 

Mr. Captain — -Yes. I don’t think that I am expressing myself verv 
clearly. What is passing in my mind is this. Do not fliink of the different 
companies. Take the country as a whole. It has got a certain amount of 
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oement machinery. Is it going to be profitable to tlie country at large to 
work this come tit machinery? 

President.— Wo aro prepared to go further. It is worth while to go on 
working the machinery even at a small profit. 

Mr. Captain. —Yes.’ In considering the amount of profit, the capital that 
you would take into consideration need not necessarily be the capital that 
has actually been spent to erect this factory. 

President. —You must take into account the capital which would be neces¬ 
sary to replace the machinery. Unless you set aside the amount required 
for replacement, it is a wasting asset, and eventually you will have nothing 
to replace your machinery with. 

Mr. Captain. You must set aside for full depreciation on the replace¬ 
ment basis, but as far as the question of manufacturers’ profit is concerned, 
I don’t think, looking at it from the point of view of tho interests of the 
country as a whole, you would necessarily take exactly tho whole capital 
cost. 

President. —Your case is different. What wc had to deal with in con¬ 
nection with steel was * what would attract fresh capital into the business.' 
But I admit that in tho case of cement, that is not an urgent problem. 

Mr. Captain. —No. 

Mr. (iinwala. —It is difficult to find what principle to apply to your 
industry. 

Mr. Captain. —T suggest to you to make it possible for tho country to 
work the cement machinery which is there. It, has cost tho country u lot of 
money. 

Mr. Ginivala. —It is a reasonable hypothesis. 

Mr. Captain. —Even taking the capital cost at Rs. 50 lakhs, it is not 
possiblo to work the machinery profitably at present rates. 

Mr. Kale. —Can you say that Tndia lias got any special advantages, 
intrinsic nr natural, with reference to this industry when compared with 
other countries? 

Mr. Captain. —I don’t say that other countries have not got those advan¬ 
tages. Wc certainly have natural advantages. We have raw materials on 
tho spot. We have coal at a reasonable distance. We have any amount of 
cheap , supply of luhour. 

Mr. Kale. —The reason why 1 am asking you the question is this: general¬ 
ly protection is asked for on such grounds, as the industry being in a state 
of infancy and heing suitable for tlie country, etc. 

Mr. Captain. —I would submit that the industry is suitable. Wo have got 
ample supply of raw materials and other advantages which I have mentioned 
already. 

Mr. Kale. —Compared with the foreign artirle, you already enjoy an 
advantage in price of about 40 per cent. You have got an advantage of 
11s. 12 in tho matter of freight, 11s. i) in Customs duties and 11s. 2 in landing 
and other charges. 

Mr. Captain. —That is Rs. 23 per ton. But w r c have got to pay freight 
from our fuetory to Bombay which is Rs. 15-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Kale. —So far as Bombay and Calcutta and other ports are con¬ 
cerned the foreign stuff is landed there at n price which, on an. overage, 
leaves you at an advantage to tho extent of 40 per cent. 

Mr. Captain. —I don’t follow these percentages quite clearly. 

Mr. Kale. —It is 11s. 23 a ton. 

Mr. Captain. —But against that wo have got to pay Rs. 15-8-0, as freight 
for a ton of cement from our factory to Bombay. So we havo not got the 
advantage of full Rs. 23. We have got the advantage of only Rs. 23 minus 
Rs. 15-8-0, i.e., Rs. 7-8-0, so far as Bombay is concerned. 
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Mr. Kale. —What I am putting to you is this. You are at an advantage, 
with reference to the United Kingdom, for instance, on account of freight, 
duty and landing charges. How is this advantage wiped outP In answer 
to tho President yesterday you said that you arc handicapped on account 
of tho higher prices you have got to pay for your machinery, stores and 
so forth, and that handicap amounted to 20 to 30 per cent. I take it that 
that handicap wipes out the advantage you have got hero. 

Mr. Captain. —With great respect I would point out that the advantage is 
not Rs. 23 but Us. 7-8-0. 

Mr. Kale. —Iu Bombay and Calcutta marketsP ' 

Mr. Captain. —The advantage is Its. 7-8-0 in Bombay and Rs. 11 in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Kale. —Are wg to take it that it is wiped out by the disadvantagesP 

Mr. Captain. —Not only because of . the disadvantage but, as has been 
pointed out, we are an infant industry. We suffer from many disadvantages. 
We have pointed out one difficulty—the question of the burner. The man 
has got to he trained and we have not got trained labour in thiB country and 
our costs are going higher. They will come down in course of time. 

Mr. Kale. —From the figures you have given it docs not appear that in 
the course of five years you will he able to stand foroign competition. In 
the case of protection, yon ought to be able to show that, after five years, 
the temporary disadvantages will disappear and you will be ablo to stand on 
your own legs. 

Mr. Captain. —If our Indian burners will improve and become good in 
three or four years, it may make an enormous difference. 

Mr. Kale. —It would not como to more than 8 as. a ton. 

Mr. Captain. —It will come to more than Rs. 5 per ton. We have got 
kilns and we get with an Indian burner a daily production of 100 tonB 
with 40 tons of coal. -A good burner will use 40 tons of coal and will 
produce 120 tons. That is 600 tens more por month. By using the same 
quantity of coal we will get 600 tons more. There iB also the lining in the 
kiln and that is burnt down by an incompetent burner—I have known them 
do it—in 15 days. If you havo got a competent burner he could make it go 
on night and day for six months. These difficulties add to your cost. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you put it down as 25 per cent, reduction in cost if all 
these things take place? 

Mr. Captain. —It will be a big difference. The groatest thing in coment 
making is the burning. If we get satisfactory burning, our cost will go down 
a great deal. 

Mr. Kals. —It appears from what you have told ns that yon will be ablo 
to mako this industry live a little longer. It will be a prolonged agony, 
that is all. 

Mr. Captain. —In three or four years we do expect to get our cost 
down. * 

Mr. President. —Mr. Kale’s point is this. Let us take it that cement 
without any duty at all would come in at about Rs. 60 ft ton. As far as 
I can see, your overhead and profit come to about Rs. 20 a ton on full 
production. Supposing you carry on with something less than that, say 
Rs. 15 a ton. In order to got to Calcutta at Rs. 60 a ton you have got 
to keep Rs. 10 for your freight to Calcutta. That takes you down to Bs. 40. 
Take Rs. 15 for your overhead and profit. Then you have only Rs. 25 for 
works cost. Do you think that your works cost will go down to that) 
level ? 

Mr. Captain. —As a matter of fact in our private conference at the factory 
it has always been our ambition to bring the cost down to Rs. 25, ami we 
believe it is a possibility without any difficulty at all. 

President. —Mr. Kalo’s point is this: Kven on yonr cost which as far 
as we havo scon is certainly lower than auybody else, you have got to 
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scjecze a bit to get down to that, and it is not obvious bow others aro going 
to get down to it. 

Mr. (rinwala. —You must really get your figures checked and must not 
come and say afterwards that there is a difference of Rs. JO or something 
like that there. 

Mr. Captain. —The cost figures are absolutely correct, After all. 1 have 
got to rely on information which we have received, but they have been 
checked at the Head Office. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Especially your fuel cost I should like you to check again. 

Mr. Captain. —Wo get our boiler coal on a freight of Rs. 3 a ton. Take 
.for instance the Gwalior Cement Company. They are probably paying a 
freight of Rs. 10 a (on on their coal from Bengal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you aro sure, so much the better. 

Mr. Kale. —Unless your cost of production goes down substantially I do 
oot see how any measure of protection is going to help the industry. 

Mr. Captain. —Tt is an infant industry and. you cannot got over that.- 
Irabour will get more efficient. Even people in my position will learn a 
little more than they do at present. 

Mr. Kale. —It. is only a pious wish? 

Mr. Captain. —Is it not reasonable to assume that? 

Mr. Kale. —There ia a limit beyond which your improvement cannot 

go. 

Mr. Captain .—We have barely started on the improvement process yet 
and we are bound to go a great way. 

Mr. Kale. —You have just told ns that yon are inclined to distinguish the 
industry from the factories which are engaged in the industry so that you 
would wish that somehow or other tbe cement machinery in this country 
6hould be worked. Hoes it not amount to a sort of nationalisation of the 
industry? 

Mr. Captain. —I may explain it this way. T do not suggqst that Govern¬ 
ment should take it. We have been talking about these figures at a rate of 
profit calculated on a capital of, say, Rs. 1,20,00,000. I submit that it ia not 
necessary to consider that at. at! so far as the country is concerned. Even 
supposing that our factory cost only Rs. 20 lakhs, even then you cannot make 
it pay. 

Mr. Kale .—On tho present figures you say it is not possible for these 
factories to make any profit until reconstructed. 

Mr. Captain. —It will lie a great benefit to tho industry and to tho country 
that they should be reconstructed, but no amount of reconstruction or writing 
down is going to help them without protection. 

Mr. Kale. —If wc grant protection it may happen that these companies 
will go on, as they have been going, from hand to mouth and they will not ho 
reconstructed. You will leave them to mutual competition? And you think 
that those who aro the least efficient may go to the wall and those who are 
officiant Would be kept alive? 

Mr. Captain. —I would like to keep all alive. If ^hoy eamo to a reasonable 
arrangement between themselves they could all remain alive. With great 
respect I submit, that, if you say that oven with protection those loss effi¬ 
cient will have to go to the wall, then I say that more will go to the wall 
without protection than with protection. 

Mr. Kale. —It is not a permanent remedy. 

Mr. Captain. —1 submit it is permanent if you look at it this way. For 
those three years what is going to happen? The industry ib in its infancy: 
labour will bo inefficient for three or four years. Tbe demand in the country 
for these years will be less than the supply. After these three years tho 
demand will be much greater arc! the labour will be moro efficient. If wo 
tide over this period we will be ablo to exist. 
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Mr. Kale, —You have no reliable basis to go upon. 

Mr. Captain. —After all Ihero are two assumptions that I have rood*, 
one, that labour will become more efficient. Is that aftor all an unreasonable 
assumption? Indians are ordinurily intelligent people and they are 6u»o 
to improve. 

Mr. Kale, —r want to reduce everything to the bnsis of cost of. production. 

Mr. Captain. —It may be ns much ns Rs. 5 u ton. 

Mr. Kale. —You must he able to convince us on the point. 

Prea'ule.nt ,—You have got to reduce your present cost by Rs. 7 or 8 per 
ton because your present cost will increase by Rs. 2 or 3 on' account of 
repairs to machinery, etc. 

Mr. Captain. —May T explain one thing. We are supposed to get au 
output from the present kiln of 150 tons a duv and on our two kilns we 
have to get 3(H) tons. With a good burner I think wo ought to get 150 
tong on the average. We have goi>c on for days and days and we have got 
Only 90 to 100 tons, and I am going to Send you our cost chcets* und yon 
will see how the coat varies as production varies. We had one good burner 
who was trained in another factory. Unfortunately there was an accident 
in tho factory and tho man was killed. Immediately we had no competent 
burner and the cost went up high. Recently we Imd another burner trained 
and the cost came down. Supposing wo produce 3,000 tons a month and our 
cost is R«. 40. then if we produce 4,000 tons tl.o cost will he Rs. 30. It will 
make a big difference, though you may use a little more coal. 

Mr. Kale. —Now, the difficulty about burners: is it common or only 
peculiar to you? 

Mr. Captain.-~I understand that in tint case of the factorier, which have 
been working for some time, they have got burners from Kngiand. 

Mr. Kale. —As regards tho other factories wo may find that even in 
spite of efficient burners their cost is high. 

Mr. Captain. —They may have other difficulties wo have not got, but 
this is a disadvantage inherent in an infant industry in India unless you get 
men from abroad. 

President, —But have not the older companies succeeded in overcoming 
tho difficulties? 

Mr. Captain. —I may mention one company—Bundi. I think they are 
getting very good production out of the kilns. 

Mr. Kale ,—Then their cost of production must bo lower than yours? 

Mr. Captain. —Should bo lower on the kiln. For instance I may say 
that we nre a new factory. We might enjoy the advantage in this that wo 
have got the latest up-to-date machinery, Buc.vrus shovels tor getting our 
raw materials and so on. 

Mr. Kale. —You have not begun to use them? 

Mr. Captain. —We arc using them for loading the stone. It will affect 
our cost considerably when we do give them full play. I may also soy that 
the process of packing may he slightly better in our place. 

Mr. Kale. —Wo cannot consider your factory only. We have to take the 
industry us a whole, take all the facts, disadvantages, etc., into considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Captain. —These arc not permanent disadvantages. Of course, ns I 
say, 1 cannot anatfer for them. T do not know how they are situated, but 
probably their disadvantages are also temporary. 

President. —You have told us that in your opinion it would he a sensible 
arrangement if tbo manufacturers were to combine, so ns to secure more 
adequate prices. Now supposing you happen to be the factory which was 
most favourably situated. You might have certuin advantages in having 
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bought up-to-date machinery at a time when prices wero lower and you 
might have accumulated big reserves during years of prosperity. Do you 
think from your point of view the combination would necessarily be a good 
business? It might pay you better to bang on until some of the others had 
been frozen out, and then your turn would come. 

Mr. Captain .—We were all agreed except one company: what was 
present in their mind was probably something like what you have put to me. 
tint T think they are short-sighted and I think it would he to the advantage 
of all. There ore schemes like this worked out. 

President .—But you cannot run the thing at all unless there is some 
degree of financial responsibility. 

Mr. Captain .—It might pay the combine to make Borne of these companies 
shut down. Tho actual scheme that was worked out was a very good scheme. 
We had to cut down the output to the present demand. It has been 
recognised by us that, if we are going to encourugo increased consumption 
in India, we have to keep prices low. 

Mr. (Jinwula .—In answer to Question 57 you have not given us all the 
figures wanted—prices of imported cement for 10J2, 1913, 1914, etc. 

Mr. Captain ,.—I shall give you these. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The present day, e.i.f. price is about the same us the 
prc-iVar price according to tho figures which other companies have given. 
There is hardly anything which has yet reached the pre-war level, and 
therefore it is possible that the foreign manufacturer may not be able for 
long to sell his cement at as low a price as £2-7-6 f.o.b. In that case the 
Indian manufacturer won’t appear so unfavourably situated compared to 
the foreign manufacturer, supposing his price eomos to £3, 

Mr. Captain .—1 did get some information. This is what technically comes 
within the definition of “ clumping.” 

Mr. Ginwala .—My point is this. Ts there uny prospect of this price of 
£2-7-6 going up? Can the British manufacturers go on selling at £2-7-6? 

Mr. Captain. —According to the report of tho Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers they themselves say that they are selling for the export market 
at cost price. If tho consumption of cement in England goes up—which is 
likely as they are starting development works like road-making, etc., to 
relieve unemployment—there would be no need to export cement. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is the normal selling price in England? 

Mr. Captain. —£2-18 to £3 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is that a price which leaves a profit? 

Mr. Captain. - They are making a good profit. One of the companies 
made a handsome profit last year, T know. 
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Witness No. 2. 

The Indian Cement Co., Ltd. 

A.— Written. 

Statement l.—Replies to Questionnaire received from the Indian Cement. Com¬ 
pany, Lijnitrd, dated 12th June IUd.f. 

With reference to your letter dated the, 21st ultimo, forwarding copies 
of the Questionnaire to .bo answered by tlm Cement Companies in connec¬ 
tion with your Board’s enquiry into the Cement Industry, wc beg to forward 
herewith tho answers to the Questionnaire on behalf of the India Cement 
Company, Limited. We also enclose, as desired, 5 spare copies of each sot 
of answers and trust that these will reach you in time. We have sluted our 
ctiso fully in our answers but in the event, of your Board requiring us to 
tender oral evidence, we shall be prepared to send our representatives for 
the purpose to Simla. We. would, however, point out that as their presence 
is imperative at a General Meeting of one of our allied Companies at Hyderabad 
on the 25th instant, it will not ho possibio for them to go to Simla between 
the dates mentioned by you. In the event therefore of our oral exami¬ 
nation being considered necessary, we would request you to fix a date after 
tho 30th June if you can possibly do so. 

With reference to the information required by tho Board in connection 
with “ Works Coats ” we have given all possible information bearing on tho 
points and issues raised in the questionnaire and wo leave it to tho Board 
to publish such portions as thoy may consider necessary to enable the public, 
to properly appreciate the easo of the Cement Companies, for protection. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. Introductory. 

1. Tho Indian Cement Company, Limited, was registered as a public Com¬ 
pany on 28th August 1912 in Bombay under tho Indian Companies Act. 

2. Eighty per cent, of the Capital invested in the Company is held by 
Indians. All the Superior Management at the Head Office and tho Works 
aro Indians and tho only non-Indians are the Manager and tile Head Chemist. 
All tho Directors except ouo are Indians. 

3. The Company manufactures Portland cement only at present. 

4. Tho factory commenced manufacture in October 1914. 

0. The present full capacity is 30,000 tons annually of Portland cement. 
If our existing old cement mill is converted to raw grinding at. a cost of about 
Rs. 60,000 the capacity would be 40,000 tons annually. 


6. The output of Cement Clinker ann 
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7. In the Port of Porbandar in Porbandar State, Kathiawar, Western India; 
the Works being on the Dock Estate, 

(a) Yes. The limestone and gilicetes stone dopoeits are situated on the 
Porbandar State Railway ten miles from the Works, sidings connecting up 
same : the requisite clay or mud is obtained from the alluvial deposits adjoin- 
tog the Works site. 

(b) Coal is the only item which is not within oasy reach of our Works, 
but as will he shown later, the cost laid down at Works was a reasonably 
low figure when the Works were started. In the last fe.w years the rise 
in the railway freights as well as in tho price of coal has very adversely 
affected tho situation. 

(e) The Company's factory is situated very close to tho very important 
ports And dis ibating markets of Hornhay and Karachi and is also most 
favourably situated for the Persian Gulf Trade. 

(d) Tho most important factors in selecting the site for a cement factory 
in India are (I) an abundant supply of raw 'materials of the correct com¬ 
position, (2) ample water supply, (3) suitable* fuel supplies within reasonable 
distance of .the Works site, (4) close proximity of tho site to large Cement 
Consuming Centres and easy access to the railways feeding those Centres, (5) 
Good and sufficient labour. 

8. Wo manufacture only ono kind of cement, viz., Portland cement, desig¬ 
nated by the British Standard Committee on Portland cement as " Artificial 
Portland Cement." 

9. Yes. We manufacture to tho British Standard Specification. The, 
British Standard Specification for Portland cement requires modifications appli¬ 
cable to British and Indian cements and such modifications aro now under 
consideration. For India special clauses will bo necessary only in so far 
ae thoy relate to the temperature of the testing room and the setting time at 
the higher temperature prevailing in India. These proposed changes are being 
now investigated by a Sub-Committee in India. 

10. Wo claim that our cement is equal in quality and appearance to the 
best English cement and Superior to most of tho imported cemouts. Our 
cement generally commands at least as good prices in competitive markets as 
Belgian, German or Jupaneso cement, but there is still a definite bias in the 
minds of certain consumers in favour of English cement which enables it 
to command a few rupoes premium but this bias is being gradually removed 
as consumers got more iajniiiar with Indian Cements. 


II. Raw Matkhials. 

11. Limestone, siliceous stone and clay. 

12. (a) 15,000 tons cement per annum, limestone 19,711 tons, siliceous 
etono 1,652 tons, clay '4,130 tons. 

(b) 30,000 tons cement per annum, limestone 39,123 tons; siliceous stone 
3,305, clay 6,273 tons. 

13. For 1 ton of cement we require 13141 tons limestone, 0T102 tons 
siliceous stone, 0'2757 tons clay. 

(a) The wastage before calcining is approximately 35 per cent. 

(b) During calcination about 37 66 per cent, loss occurs. 

(c) Loss nil. 

11. T7 tous of dry raw materials aro required to produce ono ton of cement. 

15. 1 ton clinker is required to produce 1 ton of cement. 

16. 8,778 per cent, of raw materials are drawn from the well known 
Porbiurdar limes tone quarries which contain virtually inexhaustible supplies 
of raw material. These deposits ure situated 10 miles from the factory. 

17. Tha rarft material is in the form of limestoge chips, being quarry 
waste, it is collected by petty contractors and loaded into open high sided 
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metre gauge wagdns of 272 maunds capacity and hauler! by, lotomoMvo from 
the quarries to the factory sidings, ttio railway being worked by the Porbandar 
State for transporting I’orbandar stone blocks from the quarries to various 
stations in Kathiawar or to the docks for shipment. 

18. In lien of all Royalties directly leviable on raw materials the Porbandar 
State charge a Hoy ally on the cement produced therefrom at the rate oi annas 
five per ton of cement. 

19. The cost of raw materials per ton delivered and stored on the factory 
site for the year 1923 was as follows :— 


(a) Limestone— 

Re. 

(1) Royalty .. Mil. (nuic answer No. 18). 

(2) Labour.0'56 

(3) Freight by rail.0 80 

(4) Miscellanoous. 

Total 1’36 

( b ) Siliceous Stono— 


(1) Tloyally 



(2) Labour 

. 

. 097 

(3) Freight by rail . 


. 0-80 

(4) Miscellaneous 

Total 

P77 


(c) Clfiv— 


(1) Royalty. 

Rs. 

(2) Labour ..... 

. 2 083 

(3) Freight. 


(4) Drying day .... 

. 1-38(1 

Total tor Dry Olay 

3 413 


N.n. —The rates have varied very little during the past 5 ■'•ears; about 1917 
the railway freight rates wore increased 1.70 per cent. 

20. We have an Agreement with the Porbondar State granting us the 
rights to quarry raw materials for a period of 40 years from 1912. A copy 
of agreement herewith. Wo do not consider the terms unfavourable. 

21. The raw materials ere constant in composition and no dotericration is 
anticipated. 

22. The raw materials are quite satisfactory. 

23. Wo have secured 40 years’ rights to obtain raw materials. The supply 
la praeticiilly inexhaustible. 

Costs may increase as the scales of kibourers wages advance r freight rates 
increase. 

24. No. 

25. No. 

26. No. 

27. No. We do consider the existing freight rate of Rs. 5-0-9 per 20t) 
maunds from the quarries to our Works (10 miles) excessive. 
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III. Laboub. 

A. Quarry Labour. 

28. This work is dono by petty eontraetprs; numbers of people engaged 
not recorded by us. 

59. Not so far as known to us. 

80. Indigenous. 

81. No. 


B. Factory Labour. 

82. For a few years more, imported skilled labour is necessary. 

33. At present no imported labour is engaged but one skilled Europoan 
Kiln Burner or attendant would be necessary when the factory works to full 
capacity. 

34. The factory was started with two imported experts one as Manager, 

the other Chemist and Assistant Manager but no skilled labour. These two 
officials trained both Engineers and Chemists besides all other skilled labour 
required in the process of manufacture. Indians have been trained in all 
Departments of Cement Manufacture and transferred to other Works in which 
the Company were interested or obtained positions in one of the many new 
works operating in India. m 

35. The only imported help to-day is the General Manager and the Assis¬ 
tant Manager and Chemist and wo have to pay in their ease aj: least 50 per 
eont. more than a Manager or a Chemist could get on works of tho same 
eize in Europe. 

38. Total Indian labour numbers 848. 

Average rato of wages :— 



Rs 

. A. 

1’. 



Shift Engineers ? t 

. 4 

5 

4 

daily. 


Fireman and Greasers .... 

. 1 

8 

0 

II 


Electric machine.ry attendants 

. 1 

8 

0 

l» 


Cement machinery attendants 

-. 1 

6 

0 

it 


Greasers ...... 

. 1 

0 

0 

»» 


Kiln burners or attendants . 

7 4 

0 

0 

i» 


Kiln Greasers ..... 

. 1 

0 

0 

i» 


Semi-skilled coolie labour (male) . 

. 0 

13 

0 

11 


General coolie.s ..... 

. 0 

11 

0 

i • 


Female coolies ..... 

. 0 

8 

0 

11 


Foreman 

. 4 

0 

0 

to Rs. 

0 daily. 

Chemists . 

. 2 

0 

0 

to Rs. 

7 daily.- 

Fitters and Blacksmiths 

. 2 

0 

0 

daily. 


37. See statement attached. (Appendix I.) 

8S. Tho labour force is sufficient and is drawn from the vicinity of the 
works except shift engineers. Wo have trained all our works staff and 
labour. 

39. Tiie Indian labour here is intelligent and improves with training but 
in efficiency and stamina it stands somewhat lower than workmen in tho 
moro favourable climates of Europe or America. 

40. Most of the labour being local residents of Porbandar and the town being 
not a congested area like Calcutta or Bombay, no housing arrangement has 
been found necessary. As regards promotion of the welfare of labour in other 
directions, the period of the Company’s prosperity lias been too short to enable 
it to undertake any measures in this direction, and in tho last two years in 
particular, the Company has bail to pass through very difficult conditions. 
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IV. Power (Including Fuel). 

41. Steam power. 

42. Electric power is used on certain outlying units of tko plant, tho 
alternators boing rope driven. Cost per unit is not available. 

43. Coal is employed as fuel for the steam powor plant. Coal is obtain¬ 
able in sufficient quantity at present. 

44. Tho coal fuel required for power, calcination and all purposes amounts 
to 0'6 tons per ton of cement produced. 

For the sake of oconomy wo use 1st and 2nd grade coal half and half. 

45. 50 per cent, of fuel comes by rail a distance of 885 miles and 50 per 
cent, by rail n distance of 1,442 miles. The prices f.o.r. works siding being 
Its. J9-0-0 and Its. 31-0-0 per ton respectively. 

46. No. 

47. We do not use wood as fuel. 

V. M^RREt 

48. The total Indian production of cement for each year since tho factory 
commenced manufacture in 1014 is as follows :— 





Tons. 


Tons. 

1915 . 

, 


. 18,000 

1920 : 

. 86,320 

1916 . 

. 


. 38,664 

1921 , 

. 128,627 

1017 . 

. 


. 78,726 

1922 . 

. 147,615 

1918 . 

1919 . 

• 


. 84,344 
. 80,814 

1923 . 

. 235,229 


40. The estimated total Indian demand for cement ut. present is about 
3,50,000 tons. 

50. As will bo seen from tho following remarks of Mr. Musgrave and 
Mr. Fayios in tho Indian Munitions Board Hand-Book in 1918, the Govern¬ 
ment themselves were of opiuiou that India would need very large quantities 
of cement in future years ;— 

“ After the war when works at present in abeyance will be continued 
the requirements will he greater than ever. Tho use of ferro¬ 
concrete comparatively new even in western world is extending 
very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds and 
even ships being made of it. It will in itself provide a big 
market for Portland cement. The opening up of Mesopotamia will 

also afford a largo sale for Indian cemcDt if it be available.; 

The output of theso factories being very much short of the present 
demands even, it will obviously not suffice for future require¬ 
ments and there is still room for additional works in othor parts 
of India.” 

Tho above prognostication has not been realised on account, of the trade 
depression and more particularly or account of the severe retrenchment policy 
adopted by not only the Government of Tmlia hut each Provincial Government 
and by various semi-public bodies which cannot fail to have a very adverse 
elfoct on the construction of public workB and therefore on the use of 
cement. But thero is every reason to believe that the Indian demand will 
substantially grow from yeur to year and tho reasons for this belief are 
that when the existing financial stringency gradually disappears, more and 
more works of public utility as well as private building for both industrial 
and residential purposes will be taken up requiring the use of cement in steadily 
increasing quantities. The diversified uses to which Portland cement can be 
put particularly on account of its prevalent low pries will induce a larger 
demand for it in other directions and specially as a substitute in place of 
lime mortar. Experiments in connection with such substitution are now being 
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carried on in the Gwalior State and by gome engineers in the United Provinces 
with successful results so far as regards efficiency and economy. 

The total annual consumption of cement in this country has shown steady 
and at times even rapid progress as can be seen from a statement attached 
horewith. It will be seen that consumption increased by 25 to 35 per cent, 
yearly in tho first 3 years. Then there was a suddon halt undoubtedly due 
to a large extent to the world economic prices of 19(17 which upset trade and 
industry all over tho world but even in this period consumption was well 
maintained. In tho next 5 years, we have again a very considerable increase, 
the figures for 1912-13 being as much as 00 per cent, over the highest figure 
of the previous quinquennium. 1913-14 shows a falling off from this aa it 
must, because the last six months of this year wore affected by the great 
war with its financial and econorjiic complications, scarcity of freight and 
difficulty of getting supplies from Europe where cement had become a most, 
necessary war material. Eurtunately, just at this time, the three pioneer 
concerns Katui, Bundi and this Company bad come to the producing stage 
and consumption again started going up limited only by the available supplies 
and we estimate it at about 2,52,000 tone for the year 1921-22 against 1,60,000 
in the highest pre-war year. By ibis time retrenchment became the watch- 
word with every Government, public or semi-public body and this wan 
couplod with the depression in trade and industry which cannot but have 
a very adverse effect on the consumption of cement and yet consumption was 
well maintained even in 1922-28 and the figure is likely to be still higher for 
the year just closed. With the great need for the development of irriga. 
tiou,' communications, etc., that undoubtedly exists in this country, there is 
very little doubt that consumption will cnee more get into its stride as soon 
as "the necessary finance is available at reasonable rate and should in a 
few years be abie to take care of all tho cement that can be produced by tho 
various concerns now in existence. 

51. This Company’s principal markets in Tndia are Karachi, Katbiawad, 
Gujrat, Bombay, and Madras. Kathiawud is the province in whioh the factory 
itself is situated. Karachi, Bombay and Madras are reached by eea and tlrtir 
respective distances from the factory are 302, 25b and 1,908 miles. 

02. The Company's own factory is situated at a port and this question 
therefore does not arise in tho case of this Company. 

53. Places like Singapore, Java, Sumatra. Seychelles, Aden, Persian Gulf, 
and Mesopotamia would be the most natural outlets for the output of this 
Company, as the distances from the port where this factory is situated to tho 
markets named, are shorter than from other competing countries, provided 
reasonable freights are granted by the shipping companies. This Company 
is annually exporting about 1,500 tons of cement from its factory to Persian 
Gulf ports by couutry crafts. Import to other places mentioned above is not 
possible by country crafts but it is very probable with reasonable ocean 
freights, the proseut steamer freights being prohibitive. Japan is able to 
export cement to Singapore, Java and Sumatra owing to low freights given by 
its state-subsidized steamship companies, whilst India is unable to do so. 

51. The cement manufactured bv this Company has been purchased by 
the Local Governments, Hallways as well ns Public Bodies and also by the 
Military Department. During tiic war almost the whole output of the Com¬ 
pany was commandeered by the Government at Ks. 50 per (on or thereabout 
when the market price was'anywhere from Ks. 125 to Ifs. 150 and at one time 
was as high as Rs. 250 per ton. 

After the termination of tho war, the Development Department of tho 
Government of Bombay which naturally is a very large consumer has entered 
into a contract with four Companies, Katui, Bundi, .Tubbnlpore, and Dwarlm 

_ t i 10 supply of all cement that they may require on the basis of cost plvx 

15 per cent. The benefit of this contract, was extended to the Public Work* 
Department and such semi-public bodies as wished to join in it with the 
result that our sales to such public bodies have been much smaller thnn they 
Otherwise would have been in this Presidency. However, this Company has 
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been able to secure substantial orders from both tlie Bombay and tho Madras 
Corporations. We have also been supplying cement to several railways in and 
ai-ound Kathiawad and to the Garrison Engineer, Military Works, Bombay. 
M o attach herewith .for your information a booklet on our Ganapati cement 
in which we havo appended a list of some of our principal customers. 

(i b ) 



Quantity- 

Avorago Price per 


supplied. 

ton ex-works. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

In 1920 

833 

80 

1921 

1,525 

90 

1922 

2,903 

70 

1923 

562 

50 


VI. Foreign Competition. 



55. The foreign countries from which cement is mainly imported to India 
to compete with the indigenous article are Britain, Belgium, Germany, Japan 
and Denmark. 

56. The prevalent competition is only in the ease of Portland cement aa 
India does not manufacture any other variety. 

57. (a) 



Prices of imported 

Prices realised by 


cement per ton. 

Rs. 

ue per ton. 

1912 . 

. 45—50 

| Not producing. 

1913 . 

* ♦» 

1914 . 

60 

Began producing only in 
October 1914. 

(b) 1917 . 

. Rs. 125 going up 

to Rs. 225 Output commandeered by 
Munitions Board 55 
Rs. 42-8 subsequently 
raised to Rs. 55 
ex-works. 

Rs. Rs. 

fc) 1921-22 

. 

. 200—150 150—100 


1922-23 ...... 150—75 100—70 

1023-24 . 75—55 70—50 


We rogret we have no detailed information as to the f.o.b, price and charges 
of imported cement. 

58. The information is obtained from the local market. 

59. We are unable to give any opinion on this subject. 

60. We believe that tho prices at which foreign producers sell for export 
to India must be unremunerative, although we are not in possession of figures 
in definite support of such belief. The following extract, however, from the 
Town Correspondent’s letter in tho Times Trade Supplement appearing in the 
issue of 3rd May 1924 of that paper is very suggestive. Professor nr E. II. 
Fremantle, Acting Chairman of tho Board of 'i'rado and Industries, South 
Afrioa, has especially investigated the dumping of cement in the Union and 
made the recommendation that a dumping duty of 2s. 5 J. per cask should be 
imposed on English cement coming into the country at an f.o.b. price of 8*. 
per cask in accordance with existing low :— 

11 In regard to English cement, Prof. Fremantlo summarizes his case in 
tho following passage : — 

“ The latest figures available show that in the month of August 200,000 
lb. of cement were imported from the United Kingdom at aa 
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f.o.b. value of £200 and the figures for the preceding month;), 
though much larger, arc at. much the same rate. The August 
figures work out ut au export price of 7«. lid. per cu.sk. The 
home consumption value therefore was 10a. 4J. per cask and tho 
export price was 7 s. lid. per cask. The amount of tho dumping 
was thus 2s. Od. The clumping duty enforced is fi|d. a cask. 
1’liB duty which should have been enforced according to the law 
as I understand it, is 23. 5d. a cask.” 

Tho following oxtract from the Associated Portland Cement Limited’s annual 
report for 1922, dated 15th April 1023, also lends support to the statement 
that foreign producers export cement to India at below cost of production :— 

“ To hold our old standing (export market) connections it has been 
necessary to sell at net works cost and occasionally even lower.” 


61. Foreign competition is naturally keenest at all the Indian ports, as the 
freight on oement for several thousand miles of transport by sea from Europe 
iH generally lower than what Indian Companies have to pay for railway 
transport to much smaller distances. This Company ought to bo in a parti, 
eularly favourable position to compete with such foreign cement, as it is itselE 
situated at a port but the want of a mercantile marine deprives us of tho 
advantage that would otherwise accrue to us ns we have to pay for say 
Madras a freight, of Us. 22 per ton whereas our European competitors can 
take cement to Madras for only Rs. 12-8-0 or thereabouts. 

02. The low prices at which foreign cement has entered India since tho 
termination of the war are, in our opinion, due to (a) the disorganised European 
exchanges, (ft) the low freights offered by Steamship Companies in order to 
keep their vessels employed even at. some loss rather than being obliged to 
lay them up, (c) tho general trado depression following the war resulting in 
foreign countries having to export their products even ut low prices in order 
to keep their hands employed and maintain their organization. 


63. 


Freight 

from 

Porbandar. 


Rs. A. 
6 0 
C 0 
21 5 


S} 


Approximate Freight 
from British or 
Continental 
Ports. 

Rs. A. P. 


12 8 0 por ton. 


Karachi .... 

Bombay ..... 

Madras (by sea and rail combined) 

In the monsoon, no shipment is possible from Porbandar to any of the above 
ports except Bombay, in which latter case cement can be railed from Porbandar 
to Bbavnagar and then shipped to Bombay at a freight of Rs. 11 per ton. 

64. 


Ajmer 


Fvpight from 
Porbandar to 
Per Ton. 

Rs. A. 

. 15 12 

Railway Freight 
Port of Bomb) 
Per Ton. 
Rs. A. I*. 
14 12 0 

Ahmedabad 


. 11 8 

9 14 

Nagpur 


. 26 8 

13 4 0 

Surat 


. t . . 13 4 

5 10 10 

Foona . 


. 14 4 

4 4 0 


65. We have heard reports to this effect but possess no evidence in support 
of such reports. 

66. We consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturer, tho 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of all the points enumerated 
herein, except (</). 
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67. We consider that the. disadvantages under (a), (e ), (g), (h) and (!) are 
more or less of a permanent nature. The disadvantages under the remaining 
heads (b) and (c) are in our opinion temporary and would disappear within 
a period of 5 to 10 years. The disadvantage under (f) will persist so long as 
railway freights remain at their present level and continue to constitute a 
big handicap on the proper distribution of the finished article. 

68. The Indian manufacturers of cement except in tho ease of one or two 
Companies whose works are situated comparatively near the coal fields are 
in a disadvantageous situation owing to distance of the coal fields from the 
factories. This situation, however, has been brought about by force of altered 
conditions after the works were established. For instance, in tho case of this 
Company, it was estimated when the Company was started that Bengal coal 
would not cost more than Rs. 15 per ton laid down at the works. Tho actual 
cost to-day is Rs. 60 per ton. Similarly as regards freight on the finished 
produot, both sea and rail freights have gone up by more than 50 per cent, 
over what they were when tho works were started. 


VII. Equipment. 

69. Yes. Although a small capital outlay is necessary io ensure continuity 
of full output of 40,000 tons annually. A 40,000 ton unit plant is economically 
sound practice if location of plant is satisfactory. 

70. Yes. 

71. 09 per oent. of our total capital outlay has been incurred on plant and 
machinery. 

72. Our Works operate on what is known as tho “ DrJ ” Process. The 
present plant for preparing raw materials consists of Jaw Crushers, Elevators, 
Rotary (coal fired) Dryers, adjustable feed tables for proportioning raw materials, 
Ball Mills for preliminary grinding and Tube Mill for fine pulverising followed 
by mixing and storage silos for the Raw “ Meal ” or flour. Tho raw material 
is calcined in 2 rotary kilns (pulverised coal fired) this section of the plant 
being fully equipped with electric motors, rotary cooler with air Blast for 
cooling tho clinker, coal crushing and pulverizing plant consisting of Ball and 
Tube Mills. Tho calcined material is ground into Cement in tho most modern 
typo of combination Ball Tube Mill. 

The Power Plant consists of one English Make B40 I. II. T. Horizontal 
compound steam engine, one Auxiliary Steam Engino of 250 I. H. P. with 
Babcock and Wilcox Boiler with chain grato stoeker of large size supplying 
all the steam required, with three old Lancashire Boilers of almost equal 
capacity as “ stand-by ” steam raising plant. 2 electric alternators are rope 
driven from the respective engines supplying Power to outlying machines 
electric motor driven and for Liglitiug. 

76. Our Machinery is now quite up to date and economical. 

74. Many improvements have recently been effected in cement rnakiug 
machinery and tile process more carefully tuned up to produce a better and 
stronger cement-. 

75. .Since 1916 we have entirely remodelled our process of manufacture and 
installed new l’laut- and Machinery to bring our works quite up to date. 

Now plant for crushing, drying and mixing our raw materials was installed 
and come into operntion in October 1926; this plant consisted of 1 Jaw 
Crusher, Conveyors, Elevators, 6 storage silos for crushed aud dried materials, 
adjustable, feed tables to proportion materials accurately, shaking and mixing 
conveyor, etc. 

The results have more than fulfilled expectations giving us accurate 
control over tho porportioning of raw materials resulting in great uniformity 
of tlie cement produced with largely increased Tensilu Strength and uniform 

soundness. ' 
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One small rotary kiln with its attendant cooler, coal crushing, drying 
and pulverising plant was put into operation in 1920; this kiln was the 
only one obtainable during the war (when it was bought) and not large 
enough for our requirements but was purchased to enable us to imme¬ 
diately improve the tensile strength of our cement which was low as the 
raw materials were calcined solely in a kiln of the vertical continuous typo 
installed in 1914 when same were considered “ modern.” 

As soon as a second rotary kiln was obtainable at reasonable rates one 
was purchased and the sums came into operation in May 1924. Since 
September 1922 we have been marketing cement made from clinker calcined 
only in the Rotary Kiln, having abandoned the original Vertical Kiln 
with its attendant briquetting plant, etc. 

The 2nd rotary kiln and auxiliary plant is of the most modern design 
and is operating very successfully. 

With a view to economy we installed, in July 1922, a modern largo unit 
Babcock and Wilcox Boiler with chain grate stoker, economiser, etc., for 
Steam Raising, and this plant has operated successfully since. 

A modern combination Ball Tube Mill for cement grinding was purchased 
in 1922 and commenced grinding cement in March 1924, giving satisfaction. 

Our works aro now equipped with all modern machinery and plant, 
the process of manufacture also being on tlie same high lovel enabling us 
with confidence, to face any competition in regard to quality and to produce 
a cement which will pass the proposed new revision of tho British Standard 
Specification, revised or modified to suit the Indian Climate. 

76. We contemplate only tho modification of our spare Ball and Tube 
Mills to constitute an additional Raw Material grinding plant to ensure- 
that both Rotary Kilns can calcine, continuously to their full capacity, 
giving us thereby an annual output of 10,900 tons of cement. 

77. None of tho cement-making machinery was manufactured in India 
and to the best of our knowledge, no ouO manufactures such machinery 
which is in the hands of a few expert manufacturers in Europo and America 
only. Spare parts for grinding machinery such as liner plates for mills 
and jaw crushers aro now obtainable in India, 

VIII. Capital Account. 

78. (a) Nil. 

(b) Nil. 

(<•) Rs. 7,51,108-12-8. 

( d ) Rs. 17,80.062-5-4. 

(e) Rs. 19,647-12-8. 

79. (a) The sum of Rs. 41,992-12-10 spent for kiln patont and concession 
has heen written off on 31st December 1918 and the abjpvo sum is not shown 
in the books of tho Company at present. 

( b) Nil. 

(c) Tho figures shewn represent the actual cost without depreciation. 

(i d ) The figures shown represent the actual cost without depreciation ex¬ 
cept the value of Wolff's engines which became useless and were rejected, 
viz., Rs. 1,07,035-9-1 and depreciation on Light Railway and Sidings, viz., 
Rs. 3,000 written off on 31st December 1921. 

(c) and (d) Tho total depreciation fund accumulated since manufacturing 
commenced on Building and Machinery is Rs. 6,76,500. 

(e) Tho figures given represent the value after depreciation amounting to 
Rs. 18,705-7-0 has been written off. 

80. We have not been able to set aside sufficient amount for deprecia¬ 
tion since manufacture commenced as allowed by the Incoine-tax rates which 
even wo consider inadequate owing to heavy wear and tear of our machinery, 
as tho factory works 24 hours continuously. This was because during tho 
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first tvm or throe years of this Company, there were losses due to trouble 
with the plant, etc., and again the last two years we have not been able 
to earn such profits as would enable large sums to bo carried to tbe 
Depreciation Fund. 

81. Wc estimate Rs. 11,00,000 and 11s. 21,00,000 would be the present 
cos't of building and machinery respectively, wheroas the cost of buildings 
and machinery to date of this factory without deducting any amount for 
depreciation is Rs. 7,51,000 and 11s. 17,80,000 respectively. The operating 
cost of an entirely now plant would be less than that of ours. 

82. 



1 

Particulars j 

j 

Sellers 

Rs. A. V. 

Rate of remit¬ 
tances at 
u vertigo rate of 

1917 

I 

Part expenses of rotary 
Kiln and .machinery 
pertaining to it, tic.. 
Cooler, C'lay, dryer, 
cool dryer etc., etc. 

F. I,. Sniidth] 
| Sc Co., New 

I York. 

62,090 7 0 

1 

« 100 Rs. 29GJ 

1918 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

2,85.025 0 0 •’ 

j 

„ 100 

280J 

1919 

Ditto . . i 

Ditto . 

i 

2.04,711 3 11 1 

i 

1 

„ 100 „ 284J 

und 
240 

1920 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

* 

! 

9,594 15 0 

I 

„ 100 ! 

„ 300 

1921 

Boiler Sc Economiser . 

j Babcock & 

| Wilcox. 

1 

i 

1,13,810 4 11 

3PPJ : 

1 ! ' 3 

5,8 

1922 

Ditto . . ! 

! 

■ Ditto . 

; 

13,575 4 9 . 

i j 

i 

1/3 

11/32 

1922 

2nd Rotary-Kiln Uniflan 

1 Mill and rearrangc- 
i inent machinery. | 

1 

F. Ij. Sraidth 
* Co.. Co- 
1 enbagou. 

1,00,105 11 9 

V3 

1 

21/32 

1923 

l 

i 

1 Ditto 

i 

Ditto , | 

2,59,474 4 0 

i 

: .» 

7/16 


83. (a) Authorised Capital, Rs. 00.00,000. 

(It) Subscribed Capital, Rs. 37,0<),000. 

(c) Paid-up Capital, Rs. 30,77,100. 

The shares aro divided into 10,180 ordinary shares of Rs. 250 each. 

84. The Company 1 i;>r not issued Preference Shares and its Capital is 
divided into ordinary shares only. 

85. The Company has not issued Deferred Shares and its Capita! is 
divided into Ordinary shares only. 
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80. (a) Statement showing tho amount of the ordinary paid up share 


Capital for dividend : — 







11s. 

1913 

, , 

. 



6,96,900 

1914 

, 




9,80,100 

1915 





12,23,800 

1916 





18,98,800 

1917 





19,00,000 

1918 





19,00,000 

1919 





20,13,730 

1920 





23,79,490 

1921 



. 


26,04,420 

1922 





31,72,260 

1923 





36,77,150 

(b) Statement showing 
Ordinary Share Capital:- 

the 

actual 

amount distributed as dividend on 

Rs. 


1917 


. 

. t . 15 per 

share of Rs. 250.' 


1918 



. 20 

ii 


1919 



. 35 

ii 


1920 


v 

. B0 

a 


1921 


wSCh 

37/8 

a 

Old issue 

1922 



. 22/8 

>► 

New issue 

1922 



5/4 

a 

for 6 months 1923 



. . nil. 



Statement showing the percentage on the paid up Share Capital of each 
class which the dividends represent: — 


1914 

. 






7 

. nil. 


1910 








. nil. 


1916 

V 







. nil. 


1917 








. 6 

ler cent. 

1918 

•. 

» 






8 

ii 

1919 

V 







14 

it 

1920 








. 12 

ii 

1921 








. 15 

it 

1922 








9 

„ old share 

1922 








• H 

» new „ 

1923 




. 


. 


. nil. 



87. Average rate G'8 per cent on the old shares and 2'8 per cent, on new 

shares. i 

88. Rs. 1,Of).000 is the amount of Debenture Loans raised by the Company 
on the 26th June 1913 at tho rate of 5J per cent, per annum and 30th Sep¬ 
tember 1933 is the day fixed for the redemption of the said loans. No deben¬ 
ture sinking fund has been established by the Company. 

89_ A sum of Rs. 1 lakh was carried to a reserve for the equalization of 
dividends from the profits of the year 1921. There are no other reserves. 
There is however a sum of Rs. 11,37,900 to the credit of Share Premium 
account. 

90. Rs. 60,000 would bo required to convert the existing old ooment 
grinding Ball and Tube Mill to a Raw Grinding unit aa mentioned is 
item 76 and being the maximum capacity to 40,000 tons. 
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Li oil fuel ever becomos available at cheap rates as a substitute for 
coal fuol we should require somo 3 lakhs to make the necessary change in 
plant equipment and provide oil lighters and storage reservoirs. 

91. 

IX. Cost of Production. 


Form I. 

Statement showing the total expenditure incurred on the production of 
cement during certain years t — 


• 

1917 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1. Raw Materials 

28,775 

74,075 

64,501 

51,849 

2. Factory Labour 

41,670 

93,847 

85,173 

01,053 

8. Power and Fuol 

2,15,888 

6,20,473 

4,(4,666 

3,03,687 

4. Ordinary Current Repairs . 

68,984 

1,48,553 

1,24,350 

98,651 

0. General Services, eto. 

58,981 

1,06,346 

1,04,387 

1,01,096 

6. Miscellaneous 

17,010 

21,672 

20.135 

19,089 

7. Paoking 

99,912 

2,23,887 

1,63,470 

1,20,271 


,6,31,126 

12.88,452 

10,16,602 

7,03,196 

Total Production . 

Tons 

14,042 

Tons 

25,760 

Tons 

21,261 

Tons 

14,814 


Form II. 

Statement showing the Works’ Cost per ton of Cement. 




m 

1922 

1923 

Remarks. 

1. Materials . 

2-04 

2-89 

3-03 

3-50 

(a) A portion 






was pack- 

2. Factory Labour . 

296 

3-64 

4-00 

4-18 

ed in old 






bag. 

3. Power and Fuel . 

15-37 

(6) 21-09 

21-38 

20-50 

(t) Owing to 






high price 

4. Ordinary Current 

4-91 

5-74 

6'84 

6-67 

of ooaL 

Repairs. 






5. Goneral Services, eto. . 

4-20 

4-09 

4-90 

6-83 


6. Miscellaneous, oto. 

1 21 

•84 

-94 

1-28 


7. Packing 

(a) 8-25 

<«) 10- 

(a) 9-70 

(a) 9-25 



38-94 

61-29 

40-79 

62-21 


Leas for Gypsum 

1- 0 

1- 0 

1 • 0 

1- 0 



37-94 

! 50-20 

i 

48-79 

51-21 



a 
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92. The Works’ cost increased in the year 1928 owing to the fact that 
the factory was working nt less than its full capacity ahd hence the follow¬ 
ing items were affected: — 

Factory labour T . 418 

Ordinary current repairs, etc. ..... 6'67 
General service and supervision ..... 0'83 
Miscellaneous ........ 128 

If it had been possible to run at fnll capacity the above figures would have 
been reduced by 60 per cent. 

93. No. We furnish below an estimate* of the works’ cost for some future 
year on the assumption that an output is obtained eouivalcnt to the full 
capacity of the plant: — 

(1) Raw materials . . •. ■ T . _ 3 59 

(2) Factory labour ........ 30 O 

(3) Power and fuel ..?.... 1575 

(4) Ordihary current repniVs and maintenance of 

buildings, plant and machinery . . . 350 

(6) General services, supervision and local office 


charges.. 375 

( 6 ) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal taxes, in¬ 

surance, etc.-7B 

(7) Packing .......... 7 26 

3760 

Leas fur Gvnsum 1-00 


30(50 

94. Yes. Wo have adopted a monthly system of cost accounting and 
submit herewith a typical sheet for examination. 

95. Wc are not in a position to furnish 'the information, 

90. Rates allowed by the Income-tax Authorities are as under: — 

per cent. 


Cement Machinery .?J 

Building housing machinery. 

Godowns, etc.6 

Furniture.1,980 


Owing to heavy wear and tear and to the fact that cement factories have 
to run continuously for all the 24 hours, we consider the rate of depraOMtiom 
should not be less than 10 per cent, for Machinery. 

97. The statement showing th'e sum required annually fbr depbbdffctirfn 
at income-tax rates on the total block occount if tho assets are valued 
at cost:— 

Rs. 

Machinery ......... I,42,2ft0 

Buildings . . ..21,920 

Furniture a . ... % 1,980 

Total 1,06,100 


See also -Statement 41. 
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We consider tho rate for depreciation on machinery should not ho less thaa 
10 per cent and accordingly we beg to submit figures as under: — 


Rs. 

Machinery. 1,89,300 

Buildings .... ... 21,920 

Furniture ... .... 1,980 


Total . 2.13,200 


98. The sum of 11s. 2,08,750 will be required annually for depreciation ft 
Income-tax rates whereas 11s. 2,08,750 will be required at the rate of 10 per 
cent, on manufacture, which wo consider suitable. 

99. According to the present and full output of the factory, viz., 15,000 and 
30,000 tons respectively, the incidence per ton of cement at income-tax 
rate is Rs. 11'6 and 5'53 respectively, whereas at tho rate of 10 per cent, 
on machinery, the incidence would he Rs. 14 32 and 716 respectively. In 
view of our answer to question No. 81 the incidence per ton of cement at 
income-tax rate would be Rs, 5-21 and if 10 per cent, is allowed on machinery 
the incidence would be Rs. 6-71. 

100. According to tho present output the Company requires Rs. 5,00,000 
as working Capital and Rs. 8,00,000 in easo the factory works at full 
capacity. 

101. The Company has so far been able to provide all the working 
capital it requires. 

102. Nil. 

103. Cost of month’s output is Rs. 1,25,000 according to works’ cost only. 
The chief reason why Rs. 8,00,000 would be needed as working capital is 
due to the fact that (a) special spare parts of machinery are to bo 
stocked, (h) In Porbandar, it is not possible to obtain all kinds of stores 
immediately and .we have to keep the same in stock, (r) Jt is not the practice 
of buyers to pay cash against delivery which means large outstandings, (d) 
•Owian to shortage of wagon supply and also owing to long distance between 
coal collieries and the factory, we have to keep in stock a sufficient quantity 
pf fuel. 

104. The average value of the finished goods stocked by the Company is 
about Rs. 3,00,000. It takes about 3 to 4 months between production and 
payment when markets are normal. 

105. It is necessary to keep in stock coal of the value of Rs. 75,000 
to ono lakh when the factory is working continuously which would bo only 
3 months’ supply. 

106. Tho Company has a Head Office in Bombay under the control 
of tho firm of Managing Agents, besides tho office of the Local Management 
at the Works. 

1.0.7. The .annual amount of the Head Office expenses is Rs. 45,000 and 
Agents are .entitled t.r> 10 per cent, commission on the net profit. 

108. From and after f the registration of Uus Company a commission 
t the rate of ton per pent. pe.r annum on the annual net profits of the 

Company after making all proper allowances and deductions from revenue 
fqr-iuJLer.oat : on .loans and deposits and working expenses chargeable against 
profits but without making any deductions for or in respect of interest on 
debentures or of any amount carried to insurance reserve depreciation or 
sinking fund or to any other special fund or in respect of any expenditure on 
Capital Account. 

109. According to the present output the cost of Head Office expenses 
comos to Rp.,3 per ton whereas on the output equivalent to the full capacity 
of the plant, it will come to Rs. 1-8-0 per ton. Agents’ commission depends 
upon profit made by the Company. 

Note. —Corrections have been made in the replies to Questions 98 and 99 
in accordance with Mr. Bilimoria’s statement during the oral evidence. 

a 2 
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X. MANtTFACTfRER’S PROFITS. 

110. Twelve per cent, on Ordinary Shares and 15 per cent, on Deferred 
8 hares. 

111. (a) 10 per cent, on Preference Shares. 

(b) 8} per cent, on Debentures. 

The Dwarka Cement Company, Limited, has actually issued 9 per cent. 
Preference Shares and the Bombay Telephone Company, Limited, holding a 
monopolist position and with a handsome assurod income, could not recently 
raise a debenture loan at a rate under 8$ per cent. 

112. A return of less than 12 per cent, on Ordinary Shares would not 
attract investors. 

113. 11s. 10 is tho incidence per ton when tko output is equivalent to 
the full capacity of the plant for declaring a fair dividend on Block Account 
of this Company. 

On the present rate of output the incidence per ton would come to 
Its. 20' per ton. 

( b ) The Company has not issued Preference Shares. 

(<■) Its. 0183 and Its. 0 366 aro the incidences per ton of cement when 
the output is equivalent to full capacity of the plant and at the present 
rate respectively for interest on the Debentures. 


XI. Claim for Protection. 

114. The Indian Fiscal Commission laid down tho following three con¬ 
ditions to bo satisfied by a particular industry beforo the Tariff Board 
recommended it for protection: — 

(1) The industry should be one possessing natural advantages. 

(2) The industry must bo one which without the help of protection 

is either not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so 
rapidly as is desirable in the interests of tho country. 

(3) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face 

world competition without protection. 

Of tho above there can bo no question that the Cement Industry fulfils 
the first condition tetter than any other industry, as all the necessary 
material is available in large quantities and in different parts of the country 
and the labour and the markets aro also there. 

,We can also confidently say that if this industry is not allowed to 
succumb to present abnormal world conditions but is enabled to survive, 
it will certainly be in a position ten or fifteen years hence to face world 
competition, because with tho great need India has of development of irriga¬ 
tion and other public works, the demand should by them be noarer the 
present output capacity and enable production to he made in this oountry 
at tho lowest economic cost. Therefore we think wo can confidently say 
that tho cement industry is one that will be able to fulfil Condition 3 above- 
mentioned.- 

As for Condition 2, the position unfortunately is that the industry has, 
under the impetus of war conditions and the expectations then raised, 
developed but too rapidly and as events prove, the present output capacity 
is far in excess of the prosent requirements of the country. But we submit 
that that is all the more reason why steps should be taken to see that it 
does not succumb to tho prosent abnormal conditions. Condition 2 clearly 
fcmphasisos the need of development and would even advocate steps to 
Tnake it more rapid if such development as there was, was too slow in the 
interests of the country. It could not therefore have been the intention 
that a largely developed industry should be allowed to go under and disap¬ 
pear and that no efforts should or need be made to save it, becauso such au 
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attitude would make futile tho endeavours and sacrifices made by the 
country for the development of its industries. 

It is therefore, wo submit, a necessary corollary of Condition 2 that the 
tariff should be raised sufficiently high to at least ensure to the manufac¬ 
turers of this country tho full benefits of the markets of their own country 
and thereby enable them to live. 

116. (a) Our answer is in tho affirmative. 

(b) Even now the needs of the country can bo met twice ever by the 
indigenous product shutting out all foreign imports. 

116. The fact that tho combined output of tho then existing Cemen< 
Companies was commandeered by the Indian Munitions Board during tho 
war period is evidence that tho industry is of importance on national 
grounds. 

118. Our claim for imposition of protective duties ap'plics to Portland 
Cement and not any other cements which can readily be distinguished for 
customs purposes from Portland cement. 

119. Before answering this question in detail, we would respectfully point 
out in view of the present capacity for production in this country being far 
greater than the present consumption that it will be an economic extravagance 
to allow any foreign cement to enter the country and that the figure of duty 
should therefore be put sufficiently high to achieve this purpose. If this 
is done, then the necessity for special separate measures to counteract the 
causes named in clauses (a) and (6) would be unnecessary. However as 
tho Board has asked for our views as to what detailed steps we might think 
necessary in case they do not approve of our suggestion of a prohibitive 
duty, we beg to reply as follows; — 

(a) It is extremely difficult to have any sliding scale of duties that can 
copo with the wide and sudden fluctuations of exchange, the most recent 
example of which is the variations both up and down of the Belgian and the 
French Franc in a very few weeks. A suitable method of meeting the 
situation is suggested in a latter part of this query under 119 (c) for tho con¬ 
sideration of your Board. 

(ft) Where a freight subsidy is given a countervailing duty in addition 
to the normal duty and equal to the freight subsidy would be tho right 
measure. 

(c) If tho Board has arrived at tho figure of cost of Indian cement on 
tho respective present outputs of the companies, i.e., the figure which 
Indian Companies should secure in order to live (and this can be very, 
easily ascertained from the costs that form the basis of payment in the 
contract with the Bombay development department), it follows that all 
measures should aim at securing such figures to the Indian Companies. 
It is impossible to provide in a Tariff Schedule for any sudden changes in 
foreign selling prices from unforeseen causes but it can be done in another 
way we submit the following for the Board’s consideration: ■ 

(1) Tho figure reached by the Board as above should be tho basis 

selling price. 

(2) The Board may arrive at the figure of the “ the normal import 

price ” to-day and the difference between the two might be 
made a specific import duty per ton. 

(3) It may further be provided that on all invoices on which—calculated 

at the exchange of the day—the importing cost is less than 
<■ the normal import price.” An additional duty shall ba 
collected equal to the differential between the actual import 
cost in rupees and the “ normal import price.” , 

(4) All invoices for cement (and this should apply to all goods which 

come under the regime of protective duties if evasions are to 
be reduced to a minimum) should have consular invoice attached 
to thorn to form a satisfactory basis for calculation of tbs 
differential. 
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120. (a) .Hie present customs duty of 15 per cont. might have proved 
useful when cement was quoted at Bs. 100 to Rs. 150. With the low ptices 
at which cement is selling to-day, the duty is not deterrent to the importa¬ 
tion of foreign cement by those users who still thihk English t'embnt 
superior and more reliable, although there is no longer ahy ground foi* 
such belief and Indian producers are prepared to undergo the strictest 
tests. 

(b) Transport charges of foreign cement to Indian Ports are, as shewn 
elsewhere, actually lower than those insured by Indian producers to most 
Indian markets and the most important markets are at tho ports. 

121. We consider that the duty should be Buch as to effectively prevent 
the entry of foreign cement when the Indian product is available in any 
required quantity and of satisfactory quality. It is a sheor economic waste 
for India to throw away large sums on an article that it can got within 
its own borders and India cannot afford such waste. 

Front this point of view, wo consider a specific duty of 25 rupees phi 1 
ton essential, as, then, those that still want foreign cement would have to 
pay for it and would he gradually forced to see whether they could not do 
equally well by using the local product. 

Although not owing within the terms of rofoVonce to the Tariff Board, 
we do not think it irrelevant to point out that the stoppage of all unneces¬ 
sary imports pro tanto improves the Balance of Trade of this country and 
has a strengthening effect on its exchanges and by keeping tbe money 
in tbe country it adds to the store of Capital for industries of which this 
country is so badly in need. These are considerations that, altogether 
apart from the saving of a struggling national industry, should have weight 
both with tho Government and the Legislature when the question of a suitable 
Tariff is under consideration. 

It may be contended that there was no meaning in Ihdian consumers 
being asked to pay a higher price when they can get the imported article 
cheaper. But while this seems sound as between one individual and another, 
the ease is entirely different, as between one country and another. As a 
country India has to see whether it is a gainer by imports at A cheaper 
rato than can ho produced in the country. To do this it must see whether 
the same number of its children as are now employed in the cement fndustVy 
could produce the same amount of wealth in other occupations. Tho only 
Occupation that most of them can turn to tO-day is agriculture and the 
committeo can easily see that the total increase in national income from 
agriculture from the labours of the few thousand men now employed in the 
cement industry would bo much smaller than the value of the cement pro¬ 
duced by them represents to the country to-day and it would show that 
the country is distinctly a gainer even if individual consumers had to pay 
a higher price, but in the case of cement, there is not likely to l>e even 
this drawback. 

122. It is true that the present productive capacity exceeds the total 
consumption of the country and that is exactly why we advocate a tariff 
sufficiently high to keep out foreign cement, because if it can be kept out, 
the local product would have its market, expanded pro tanto. 

The approximate production by Indian Companies foi- 1923-24 should bo 
about 250,000 tons and the imports for the same pehiod 110,000 tons. 
Elimination of such imports by a suitable tariff Vvould have the effect of 
expanding the market for the local product by over 40 per cent, and 
would have a very appreciable effect in .putting heart into Thdian Companies 
and in cheapening their costs. As even with such expansion the available 
market would bo much under tbe total capacity of the present Works, the 
consumer would be fully safeguarded because competition among Indian 
Companies will remain keen on account of the fact that marketing a 
larger output would mean a lower cost and consequently a greater chance 
of showing a good margin of profit. 
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AVNKXB&ES. 

*1. Booklet on cement. 

2. Statement regarding total imports into India. (Appendix II.) 

*3. Typical statement of coat account. 

*4. Agreement with Porbandar State. 

*6. Last r*P ort and balance sbcot of the company, 

0. Answer to Question 3". (Appendix 1.) 

TATA SONS, LTD., 

The Indian Cement Co., T.td. 

(Illegible) 

Agent, 

The Indian Cement Cs>., Ltd. 


APPENDIX I. 

Answer to QinisTioN No. 37. 

(A) A statement of the total wages bill for Indian factory labour: 

Pa. 


(B) 

•"lasses 


1917 




, 


41,570 

1918 




. 


50,019 

1919 






55,080 

1920 . 






71,007 

1921 






93,847 

1922 






85,173 

1923 



jS| 


• 

61,953 

A statement showing 

overage daily 

wages 

per man in the i 



Rs. A. P. 

1917-1919 

R». A. p. 

1920-1029 

Shift Engineer 

. 

2 

5 

4 

4 

5 4 

Fireman r 

Electric Machinery att$n- 

0 

12 

0 

1 

8 0 

dants 

Cement machinery 

atton- 

0 

10 

0 

1 

8 0 

dants 


0 

9 

0 

1 

G 0 

Greasers 

Stationery Kiln 

atten- 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 0 

dants 

. 

0 

13 

0 

1 

8 0 

Stationery Kiln coolies 
Semi-skilled coolies labour 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 0 

(male) 

• 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 0 

General coolies 

, • 

0 

8 

0 

0 

11 0 

Fomale coolies v 
Fitters and 

Black- 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 0 

smiths 


1 

0 

9 

2 

0 0 


Not printed. 
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Question N o. 60- 


APPENDIX II. 


Total imports of cement into India from 1901-02 to 1922-23, 


Yoor 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1906-06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 v 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 

*1916 » 

1910-17 
*1916 . 

1917- 18 

*1917 . 

1918- 19 

-•1918 . , 

1919- 20 

-•1919 . 

1920- 21 

•1920 . 

1921- 22 

•1921 , 

1922- 23 

•1922 . 

1923- 24 

•1924 , 



tons. 
34,450 
32,320 
46,690 
62,110 
89,420 
85,720 
89,390 
98,230 
100,610 
120,640 
116,950 
160,660 
146,520 
144,970 
131,630 
18,OOCT* 
AO,390 
38,664* 
83,760 
73,726* 
27,180 
84,344* 
91,800 
86,814* 

130.720 
86,320* 

124.720 
128,627* 
133,260 
147,615* 
113,137 
235,229* 


Indigenous Production. 
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Statement II.—Letter, dated 3rd July 192i, from, the Agents, The Indian 

Cement Company. 

With reference to the oral examination of the undersigned by your Board 
on the 2nd instant, so far as it related to the Works Costs, he pointed out 
to the President that subsequent to the submission of the Works Costs figures 
by us (as per Answer-No. 93) we have receivod from our Porbandar Works 
the actual figures of the cost of running the factory with the complete 
plant, consisting of the two Rotary Kilns, for the first time for the month of 
May 1924, and these show a reduction in respect of the following items over 
the estimated figures of those items in our Answer No. 93: — 



Estimated 

figures. 

Actual 

figures. 

Reduction. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(1) Row Materials. 

3-50 

300 

0-44 

(3) Power and Fuel. 

18-73 

14-71 

1-04 

(4) Ordinary Current Repairs, etc. 

3-60 

214 

1-30 

(7) Paoking. 

7-23 

6-63 

0 60 

Total 

30 00 

20-66 

3-44 


The above will reduce the total cost of production shown as Rs. 30-60, in 
our Answer No. 93 to Rs. 33-06, and we shall be glad if the Board will see 
their way to substitute the actual figures in placo of those given by us in 
respect of the four items enumerated above and at the same time reduce the 
total figure to Rs. 33-00. 

In this connection wo would kindly request you to altor the words “ Less 
saving by mixing Gypsum ” which occur at the conclusion of our Answers 
Nos. 91 and 93, to read ' 1 Less for Gypsum ' ’ in order to prevent any possi¬ 
bility of misinterpretation to which the former words may be liable. 

We should bo obliged if you will kindly intimate to us that our request 
wiil bo complied with. 
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Witness No. S. 

The Gwalior Cement Company Limited. 

A.— WaiTTSN. 

Replies to i/ueitionuaire received from the Gwalior Cement Company, 
Limited, under coresr of a letter, dated l£th June ltfSi, from thf 
Munnging Agentt (The Indian Cement Comixiny, Limited). 

With reference to your letter, dated the 21st ultimo, forwarding copies 
Of tho questionnaire to he answered by the Cement Companies in connection 
with your Board’* enquiry into tlifi cement industry, we beg to forward 
herewith thp answer* to th# qusitionnaire on behalf of the Gwalior Cement 
Company, Limited, of which this Company are the Managing Agents. Wo 
also enclose, as dosired, 5 spare copies of each set of answers and trust that 
these will reach yoe in time. We have stated our case fully in our answers 
but in the event of your Board requiring us to tonder oral evidence, we 
shall be prepared to send our representatives for the purpose to Simla. We 
would, however, point out that as tboir presence is imperative at a General 
Meeting of one of our utlied Companies ut Hyderabad on the 25th instant, it 
will not be possible for them to go to Simla between tfio dates mentioned by 
you. In the event, therefore, of our oral examination being considered neces¬ 
sary. we would request you to fix a date after the 30th Juno if you can 
possibly do so. 

With reference to the information required by the Board in connection 
wili “ Works Costs ” wo have given all possible information bearing on the 
points and issues raised in the questionnaire and we leave it to the Board to 
publish such portions as they may consider necessary to enable the public to 
property appreciate case of the Cement Companies for protection. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. Iifwvopccxonr. 

1. The Company was registered on ?7th October 1919 as a Public Limited 
Company. 

2. Of tbe share capital amounting to Rs. 25 lakhs abput 95 per cent. i» 
held by Indians. 

The Board of Directors number 8, of whom 7 are Indians. 

The superior management are all Indians except one European Manager 
at the Works and a European Kiln Burner. 

3. Portland cement only is manufactured. 

4. Our Banmor Fuctory eommencod manufacturing cement from April 
1923. 

6. The full capacity of our W’orks as at present equipped is 40,000 tons of 
cement annually. 

0. The output of the factory for the year, from April 1923 to April 1924 
was 18,483 tons of cement-clinker. 

7. Our factory is located at Banmor, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 12 miles north of Gwalior City Station. 

(a) It is advantageously situated in regard to tbo area from which our 
raw materials aro obtained. 

(h) Reasonably dose to the Central Provinces coalfields though some¬ 
what distant from the Bengal fields. 

(c) Advantageously situated to the important markets of Delhi and 
the United Provinces. 
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(d) Labouf is reasonably cheap and obtainable to our retirements 
when kept fully and continuously employed. 

The water supply is ample and of excellent quality and our Works are 
served by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Broad Gauge and the Gwalior 
Light Railway. 

The most important factors in selecting the site for a cement factory in 
India are (1) an abundant supply of raw materials of the correct composition, 
( 2 ) ample water supply, (3) suitable fuel supplies within reasonable distanco 
of the Works site, (4) close proximity of the site to largo cement consuming 
centres and easy access to the railway feeding those contres, (5) good and 
sufficient labour. 

8 . We manufacture only one kind of cement, viz .:—Portland cement, 
designated by the British Standard Committee on Portland cement ob “ Arti¬ 
ficial Portland Cement.” 

9. Yes. We manufacture to the British Standard Specification. The 
British Standard Specification for Portland cement requires modifications 
applicable to British and Indian cements and such modifications are now 
under consideration. For Tndia special clauses will be necessary only in so 
far as they relate to the temperature of the testing room and the setting 
time at the higher temperatures prevailing in India. Those proposod changes 
are being now investigated by a Sub-Committee rn India. 

10. We claim that our cement is equal in quality and appearance to the 
best English cement, and superior to most of the imported cements. Our 
cement generally commands at least as good prices in competitive markets as 
Belgian, German or Japanese cements but thero is still a definite bias in the 
minds of certain consumers in favour of F.nglish cement which enables it to 
command a few rupees premium but this bias is being gradually removed as 
consumers get more familiar with Indian cements. 


IT. Raw Matehiai.s. 

11. Limestone and clay. 

12. (a) For an output of 20,000 tons per nr-nura as at present running 
owing to lack of demand for oemerit our annual requirements of raw materials 
would be: — 

Tons. 

Limestone.32.800 

Olay .- . . . .. 060 

(b) For an output of 40,000 tons cement annually, i.e., full capacity of 
our plant we require annually: — 

Tons. 

Limestone.456,600 

Clay . 600 

13. For 1. ton cement we requiro 1-64 tons limestone and 0-0126 tons clay. 

The approximate wastage is as under: — 

(d) 3-60 per cent. 

( 6 ) 35-99 per cent. 

(c) Nil. 

14. 1-6525 tons of dry raw materials are roquired to produce one ton of 
clinker. 

lb. 1 ton of clinker is required to produce l ton of cement. 

16. Limestone supplies are drawn from a hill of limestone about one and- 
a-ha!f miles in circumference and 300 feet high—the supply being ample for 
all our possible requirements. 
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The deposits are situated 32 miles from the Works on the Gwalior Light 
Railway. Clay in abundance is obtained from deposits within a mile of the 
.Works. 

17. The limestone is quarried and transported in 16 tons capacity open 
high-sided bogie wagons on the Gwalior Light Railway running from the 
quarries to the crusher in the factory. 

Clay is transported on donkeys as less than 2 tons is required daily for 
full output of the factory. 

18. A royalty of Re. 1-4-0 per ton of cement going out of the Works is 
levied by the Gwalior Durbar in lieu of any royalty on raw materials con¬ 
cession charges, etc. 

19. We give below the cost per ton of raw materials delivered at the 
factory; — 

Limestone. 


A. 


(1) Royalty. 

Nil. 

(2) Labour . 

0-678 

(3) Freight. 

1-309 

(4) Miscellaneous charges. 

. -095 


2-082 

Clay. 

11s. 

(1) Royalty. 

(2) Labour . 

Nil. 

■ 

(3) Froight. 

GO 

op 


(4) Miscellaneous charges.J 

30. The terms were considered favourable in 1919 when the Company was 
floated hut under to-day’s altered conditions we find the royalty and water-cess 
and railway freight on raw materials rather burdensome. 

21. The quality of the raw material is excellent and in 14 months’ working 
has given every satisfaction; no deterioration will occur. 

22. No deficiency. 

23. The Company has obtained a lease for quarrying raw materials for a 
period of 30 years from 1st July 1920 from the Gwalior State. We regret a 
spare copy of this lease is not available. 

24. No. We have the right to quarry any other limestone deposits found 
within a radius of 20 miles of the factory or 20 miles radius of the existing 
deposits. 

25. No. 

26. No. 

27. We are endeavouring to get a reduction in rail freight rates on our 
limestone. 


III, Labour. 

"A. Quarry Labour. 

28. The number of labourers working at the quarries is not known to us 
hs a contractor does all collection and wagon loading. 

29. See 28. 

30. Labour is indigenous. 
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oi. The actual winners of the stone are men used to quarrying limestone 
for building and lime burning; labour easily trained. 


Ji. Factory Labour. 

32. For a few years more imported skilled labour is necessary. 

33. At prosent there is only one skilled Europeau Kiln burner imported 
from England. 

34. The factory was started with one European as Manager, the Assistant 
Manager and Chemist boing an Indian having had a long training at the 
Indian Cement Company Limited’s Factory at Porbandar. Indians aro boing 
trained in all departments of cement manufacture, and it iB anticipated that 
eventually the employment of the imported labour will be unnecessary. 

36. The only imported help to-day is the Manager and the Kiln Burner 
and we have to pay in their case at least 50 per cent, muro than a Manager 
or a Kiln Burner could get on the Works of the same size in Europe. 

36. The total number of Indian workmen employed is 280 labourers. Tin 
average rates for the Indian workmen arc as under : — 

Per day. 







Rs. 

A. 

V. 

General Foreman . 

f 

. ■ 

. 

. « 

6 

10 

8 

Draftsman and Overseer 

. 


. 

. 

4 

2 

8 

Electric Foreman 

. 

. 

♦ 

. , 

6 

13 

4 

Power Plant Foreman . 

foS 

BBC 


. 

4 

5 

4 

Workshop Foreman 


. 


. 

2 

13 

4 






r i 

0 

0 

Assistant Chemists 


, 

, 

. , 


to 







1 3 

0 

0 

Shift Engineer 

• 


. 

. 

3 

0 

0 

Burners 

, 

. 

. 

, 

3 

0 

0 

Wiremen 

• 

• 


. 

2 

13 

4 






( 0 

14 

0 

Oreasers 


■ffTj- 

. 

, 

J 

to 







(. 1 

8 

0 






f 1 

8 

0 

Fitters 


, 

i 


5 

to 







l 2 

8 

0 






c 0 

8 

0 

Ordinary Labourers 


v 

. 


J 

to 







(. 0 

10 

0 

Female coolies 

. 

, 

. 

• 

0 

6 

0 


37. The factory commenced manufacturing cement from April 1923. The 
total wages bill for tho factory Indian labour for 8 months comes to 
Rs. 28,600, and the average wages per man in the different classes aro same 
as stated in our reply to Question No. 36. 

38. The Indian latwur force is sufficient provided they can be kept to¬ 
gether, i.e.., given whole time work continuously. It is mostly drawn from 
the vicinity of tho Works; skilled labour such as engineers and artisans 
generally come from other parts of India. 

39. The coolio labour here though not very intelligent improves with 
training, but in effieioncy and stamina it stands somewhat lower than work¬ 
men in the more favourable climate of Europe and America. . 

40. Bungalows and quarters of stono have been constructed for all em¬ 
ployees who arc housed in a sanitary manner in single story quarters with 
good open spaces and ventilated. 
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IV. Power (including Full). 

41. Electric power is obtained from Steam Turbo Alternators installed in 
the factory. 

42. The cost per unit generated is annas 0-7852. 

43. Coal fuel is used for steam raising purposes. 

44. 0-525 tons fuel for power and ull other purposes is required per ton 
of cement produced. 

45. For the sake of economy we use first and second grade coal half and 
half. 60 per cent, of the coal fuel costs He. 12-0-0 per ton and tb® other 
60 per cent, costs Rs. 20-0-0 per ton f.o.r. Bamnor (our Works). 

46. No. 

47. We do not use wood as fuel. 

V. Mahkkt. 

48. The total Indian production of cetaont since the factory commenced 
manufacture in 1923 is 235,229 tons. 

49. The estimated total Indian demand for cement at present is about 
350,000 tons. 

60. As will be seen from tho following remarks of Mr. Musgrave and 
Mr. llavies in the Indian Munitions Board Hand Book in 1918 the Govern¬ 
ment themselves wore of opinion that India would need very large quantities 
of cement in future years : — 

“ After the War when works at present in abeyance will be continued 
the requirements will be greater than over. The use of ferro¬ 
concrete comparatively new even in Western World is extending 
very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds and 
even ships being made of it. It will in itself provide a big 
market for Portland cement. The opening up of Mesopotamia 
will also afford a large sale for Indian cement if it bo available. 

.The output of those factories being very much 

short of the present demands even, it will obviously not suffice 
for future requirements and there is still room for additional 
works in other parts .of India.” 

The above prognostication has not been realised on account of the trade 
depression and more particularly on account of the severe retrenchment 
policy adopted by -not only 'the Government of India but eaoh Provincial 
Government and by Various semi-public, bodies which cannot fail to have a 
very adverse effect on the construction of public works and therefore on the 
use of cement. But thero is .every reason t.o believe that the Indian demand 
will substantially grow from year to year and tho reasons for this belief 
are that when the existing financial stringency gradually disappears, more 
and more works of public utility as well as private building for both indus¬ 
trial and residential purposes will be taken up requiring tho use of cement 
in steadily increasing quantities. The diversified uses .to which Portland 
eemont can he put particularly on account of its prevalent low price? will 
induce a larger demand for it in other directions and specially as a substitute 
in place of lime mortar. Experiments in connection with such substitution, 
are now being carried on in the Gwalior State and by some Engineers in the 
United Provinces -.with successful results so far as regards efficiency and 
economy. 

The total annual consumption of. cement in this country has shown steady 
.and at times even rapid progress as can be seen from a statement attached 
herewith. It will be seen that consumption ijicreascd by 25 to 85 per cent, 
yearly in .the first 5 years. Then there was a sudden halt undoubtedly due 
to a large extent to the world economic crisis of 1907 which upset trade and 
industry all over the world but even in this period consumption was well 
maintained. In the next 0 years, we have again a vory considerable increase, 
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th<s figures for 1012-13 being as much as 60 per cent, over the highest 
figure of the previous quinquennium. 1013-14 shoWB a falling off from this 
ha It lausi, because the last sis months of this year were affected by the Great 
\Var with its financial and economic complications, scarcity ef freight and 
difficulty of getting supplies from Kutope where cement had become a moot 
heceesary war material. Fortunately, just at this time, the three Pioneer 
concerns, Katin, Bondi and The Indian Cement Ounpany had come to the 
producing stage and consumption again started going up limned only by 
tho available supplies, and we estimate it at about 2.62,000 tone lor the year 
1921-22 against 1,00,000 tons in the highest pre-war year. By this time 
retrenchment becamo the watch Word with every Government, public or 
serai-puhlic body and this was coupled with the depression in trade and 
industry Which cannot Imt have a very udvorse effect on the consumption of 
cement and vet consumption was well maintained even in 1922-23 and the 
figure is likely lo bo still higher for the year just closed. With the great 
heed for the development of irrigation, communications, etc., that undoubted¬ 
ly exists ih this country, there ia very little doubt that consumption will 
once more got into its stride as soon a9 the necessary finance ia available at 
reasonable rate and should in a few years be able to take care of all the 
cement that can bo produced by the various concerns now in existence. 

61. Tho Company’s principal markets in India are Delhi, the United 
Provinces the Punjab, Central Provinces, Rajputana, and a few outlying 
parts of Gujarat. 

52. All the markets named above are more or less distant from tho ports. 
It is difficult to estimate the approximate demand in each of these markets 
as they hro fed hy a number of other indigenous companies. 

63 We consider that export from our Gwalior Works to countries outride 
India is not probable. 

64. Cement manufactured by os has been purchased by Governments, rail¬ 
ways and public hodies. Since the commencement of manufacture, i.e., April 
T623 to April 1924 , 906 tons of cement were supplied to the Indian Stores 
department for the Military Stores Department nt Khirgi and Tank at 
Rs. 60 per ton f o r. destination; railway freight from Banmor to Khirgi 
being Rs. 22-2-0, i.e., Its. 97-14-0 per ton f.o.r. Banmcir. 

About 400 tons were supplied to Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Jta. 36 
per ton f.o.r. Banmor and 750 tons of cement requirements of the Bame 
railway to he supplied in tho year 1924-25 at Rs. 34 per ton f o r. BanmoT. 

The Company is also under a contract to supply the cement requirements 
of the United Provinces Government np to 31st July 1921. 

Tho Company have also supplied to the Port Commissioners, Calcutta, 
throngh their Agents about 4(X> to 500 tons cement at Rs. 49 per ton f.o.r. 
Howrah. 


V7. Foreign Competition. 

55. The foreign countries from which cement i6 mainly imported to India 
to compete with the indigenous article are Britain, Belgium, Germany, Japan 
and Denmark. 

56 The prevalent competition is -only in the case of Portland cement as 
India does hot manufacture any other variety. 

57. This Company commenced to sell cement, only from May 1923.— 

(i) c. Rs. 75 to Rs. 55 during the year 1923-24. 

(it) c. Rs. 40 to Rs. 36 ex-Works. 

69 The information as to the prices ia obtained from the local market. 

59. We are unable to give any opinion on this subject. 

60. We believe that the prices at which foreign pTodocera BeTl for export 
to India must be unremunerntive. although we arc not tn powesaion of 
figures in definite support of such belief. The following extract, however, 
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from Cape Town coriespondent’s letter to the “ Times ” Trade Supplement 
appearing in the issue of 3rd May 1924 of that paper is very suggestive. 
Professor H. E. H.'Fremantle, acting Chairman of the Board of Trado and 
Industries, South Africa, has especially investigated the dumping of cement 
in the Union and mado the recommendation that a dumping duty of 2*. 5<f. 
per cask should be imposed on English cement coming into the country at an 
f.o.b. price of 8 s. per cask in accordance with existing law. 

In regard to English cement, Professor Fremantle summarises his caso 
in the following passage: — 

“ The latest figures available show that in the month of August 200,000 
lbs. of cement wore imported from the United Kingdom at an 
f.o.b. value of £200 and the figures for the preceding months, 
though much larger, are at much the same rate. The August 
figures work out at an export price of 7s. lid. per cask. The 
home consumption value therefore was 10*. 4d. per cask and the 
export price was 7s. Ud. per cask, Tho amount of the dumping 
was thus 2*. fid. The dumping duty enforced is 6 Jd. a cask. 
The duty which should have heen onforced according to the 
law as I understand it is 2 s. 6 d. a cask.” 

The following extract from the Associated Portland Coment Limited’s 
'Annual Report for 1923, dated 15th April 1923, also lends support to the 
statement that foreign producers export cement to India at below cost of 
production : — 

“ To hold our old standing (export market) connections it has been 
necessary to sell at not works’ cost and occasionally even lower.” 

61. Foreign competition is naturally keenest at all the Indian Ports, aa 
the freight on cement for several thousand miles of transport by sea from 
Europe is generally lower than what Indian Companies have to pay for rail¬ 
way transport to much smaller distances. 

62. The low prices at which foreign cement has entered India since the 
termination of the war aro, in our opinion, due to (a) the disorganised 
European exchanges, (b) the low froigilts offered by Steamship Companies in 
order to keep their vossels employed even at some loss rather than being 
obliged to lay them up, (e) tho general trade depression following the war 
resulting in foreign countries having to export their products even at low 
prices in order to keep their hands employed and maintain thoir organisation. 


63. Freight from Banmor ; — 





Rs. A. 

p. 


Howrah 

15 14 

4 ■ 

\ Freight on imported cement to 

Bombay 

13 6 

6 

> those Ports is approximately 

Karachi . . 

25 10 

0 . 

) Rs. 12-8-0. 


64. We givo below tho railway freights from tho ports to the up-country 
markets and also from our factory to the same markets: — 



Railway freight 

Railway freight 


from Ports. 

from 

Banmor. 


Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Sukkur from Karachi . 

9 

4 

0 

20 

11 

6 

Khirgi from Karachi 

. 20 

13 

9 

22 

2 

3 

Alimcdabad from Bombay 

9 

1 

4 

15 

14 

4 

Surat from Bombay 

5 

10 

10 

17 

0 

6 

flagpur from Bombay 

13 

4 

0 

16 

4 

0 

Poona from Bombay . 

4 

4 

0 

12 

5 

0 

Cawnpore from Bombay 

17 

12 

0 

6 

13 

0 

Delhi from Bombay 

. 19 

4 

0 

4 

15 

6 

Tatnnagar from Calcutta 

6 

0 

0 

20 

7 

0 
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06. We have hoard reports to this effect but possess no evidence in support 
of such reports. 

00. We consider that as compared with the foreign manufacturer the 
Indian manufacturer is at a disadvantage in respect of all the points 
enumerated herein, except ( d). 

67. We consider that the disadvantages under (a), (e), (g), (h), and 
(i) are more or less of a permanent nature. The disadvantages under the 
remaining heads (6) and (c) arc, in our opinion, temporary and would dis¬ 
appear within a period of 6 to 10 years. Tho disadvantage under (/) will 
persist so long as railway freights remain at their present level and continue 
to constitute a big handicap on the proper distribution of the finished article. 

68 . (a) The Indian manufacturers of cement except in the case of one or 
two Companies whose Works arc situated comparatively near the coalfields 
aro in a disadvantageous situation owing to distance of the coalfields from 
factories. 

(I/) As regards freight on tho finished products we consider existing rail¬ 
way freights high and not conducive to expansion of market. 


VII. Equipment. 

69. Yes; a 40,000 ton unit plant is economically sound practice if location 
of plant is satisfactory. 

70. Yos. 

71. 09'79 per cent, of our total cnpitul outlay has been incurred on plant 
and machinery. 

72. Our Works operate on what is known as the Rotary Kiln “ Wet ”, 
process. The plant consists of a largo Gyratory Crusher for crushing lime¬ 
stone, Elevator, Storage bins, Fine Crushing Rolls, adjustable Feed Tables 
for proportioning tho limestones, a combination Ball and Tubo Mill for 
pulverising the raw material with water to form a “ Slurry ” or thick liquids 
“ Slurry,” bucket elevators, correction basins with air agitation, day wash 
mill, “ Slurry ” storage tank with mechanical agitator, “ Slurry ” plunger 
Pumps, feodinR device to control feed of raw material (Slurry) into tho 
Rotary Kiln. Ono Rotary Kiln is installed in which the raw material is 
calcined; the kiln being complete with a Rotary Cooler with air blasts for 
cooling the clinker, the extracted heat being utilised in supplying hot air 
to the kiln for coal combustion, also for drying tho coai in a Rotary Drying 
Drum. 

Pulverised coal fuel is used for generating heat to calcine the raw 
materials, the coal plant consisting of crushing Rolls, Elevators, Storage 
Hoppers for wot coal, dried and pulverised coal, all in reinforced concrete; 
Rotary Dryer; one combination Ball Tubo Mill for pulverising coal. 

An automatic weigher for clinker is installed together with a shaking 
and chain conveyor to convey the clinker from the cooler to large storage 
bins and thence to tho Hoppers over the clinker grinding mill. The clinker 
is ground in a combination Ball Tube Mill, elevated by Bucket Elevator and 
thon by Rubber Band Conveyor to a rcinforcod concrete silo of 3,500 tons 
cement capacity. 

The cement is filled into bags by a vacuum packing machino of which the 
Works are equipped with two, each capable of packing 10 tons of cement 
per hour. 

All tho cemcnt-mnking machinery was supplied by Messrs. F. L. Smidth 
& Co. of London and Copenhagen and came into operation in March 1923. 

All the machinery is driven by electric motors, the majority of which are 
direct connected through suitable steel reduction gears and flexible couplings 
to the various machines; 3 large motors being of the synchronous type with 



magnetic clutches connecting the grinding mill pinion shales through flexible 
couplings. 

Most of the electric motors were supplied by the General Electric Com¬ 
pany of Schnectady, United States of America, and a few by The British 
Thompson Houston Company, Limited, Rugby, England. The steel reduction 
gears were supplied by Mossrs. David Brown ol' Huddersfield. 

The Power Plant consists of two Babcock and Wilcox Water Tube Boilers, 
each having 5,370 sq. ft. heating surface complete with mechanical chain 
grate stokers, Green’s Economisers, integral superheaters and self-supporting 
steel chimney. The two steam Turbo Alternators are each of 1,000 K. W. 
capacity supplied by Messrs. The British Thompson Houston Company 
Limited, of Rugby. 

N.T1.—A full dotailed account of the plant and process of manufacture 
will be found in the Booklet on our Gwalior “ Sun ” brand cement enclosed 
herewith. 

73. Wo consider our Plant to he the most up-to-date and efficiently 
equipped of any in the world. 

74. Yes. 

75. Tn designing our Plant wo adopted the very latest process of manu¬ 
facture and installed the most modern equipment obtainable, the plant being 
purchased in 1020 to 1021. 

76. Wo designed' the Plant for duplicating the present capacity of 
40,000 tons annually as soon ns tho demand warranted the expenditure. 
Most of our buildings will accommodate the Plant necessary for duplication • 
our Power Plant and many mill units will suffice for tho double output, 
which work will, therefore, require a proportionately small capital expendi¬ 
ture. 

77. None of tho cement-making machinery was manufactured in India 
and to the best of our knowledgo no one uufnufsutures such machinery, which 
is in tho hands of a few export manufacturers in Europe and America only. 

VI ff. Cavitsi, Account 

78. (a) Ml. 

(h) Ml. 

# < (c) Rs. 27,75,459 0 1 
(. (d) R s . 12,00,904 2 3 
(c) Rs. 1,23,832 3 7 


Rs. 41,00,195 5 11 


79. Tlio* figures given in answer to Question No. 78 represent tho actual 
costs of various assets. No amount has been set aside to tho Depreciation 
Fund Account as we have not been able to show any profit since wo com¬ 
menced manufacturing, 

80. We have not been able to set aside any amount for depreciation since 
manufacture commenced as allowed by the income-tax rates which even we 
consider inadequate owing to heavy wear and tear of cement machinery, 

81. We estimate Rs, 11,50,000 and Rs. 24,00 000 would be the present cost 
of building and machinevy respectively, whereas cost of building and maehi- 
hery to date of this factory without deducting any amount for depreciation is 
*s. 12,00,904 and Rs. 27,75,400. 

The operating cost of an entirely new plant would in no respect be losa 
^han «t present. 


Replies to <V) and (d) should be reversed; soe oral evidence. 
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82. The Company was registered in October lOlfl and the following parti¬ 
culars of plant, and machinery represent actual outlay oa Capital: — 

Boilers were purchased from Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, Limited, and th» 
payments wane made as under : — 


£ s. d. 


1920. 1,792 11 0 .@ 1/5 

1921. 448 9 10 .@ 1/8 T V 

944 0 5 .@ ., „ 

619 19 11.@1/3 

4,380 0 1 .@ 

2,801 3 6.@ 1/3 H 

3,302 7 4 .@ „ u 

1,015 9 7 .® „ • 

693 6 H.0 u 

43 7 9 .(g 1/3 H 



14,638 6 

4 



£ t. 

d. 


£922. 

2,438 11 




46 0 

3 ... - 

• 01/8 ft 


17 14 

6 

• S .. .. 


750 0 

0 

• @ 1/3 H 


586 8 

10 ... 

• 0 it »» 


16 8 

1 

• 0 >» >> 


3,864 3 

0 



£ s. 

d. 


1923. 

585 8 

10 ... 

. @ i/4 t 

1920. 

1,792 11 

0 


1921. 

14,638 6 

4 


1922. 

3,854 3 

0 


192ft. 

585 8 

10 


Total 

20,870 8 

2 


Less Rebate 

48 1 

7 ... . 

. @1/4 V* 


20,822 6 

7 


Steam Turbines were purchased from Messrs- The British Thompson HoUrtoB 

Company, Limited, and the payments were made to them as. under 


£ a. 

d. 


1920. 

2,960 18 

0 ... . 

. @ 1/10*04© 

lea. 

930 0 

0 ... . 

. @1/8** 

1922. 

2.969 8 

C 

• @1/8**- 


8,121 18 

5 

• @1/3 A 


5,704 0 

0 , 

. @1/8** 


7,109 9 

1 . 

. @i/aj| 


23,904 16 

0 
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’£ a. 

d. 




1923. 

3,010 0 

0 


>- 

• *• @1/4 A 


0 2 

0 

- 

* 

>- • @ 1/4 H 


3,010 2 

0 





'£ a. 

d. 




1920. 

2,900 18 

0 




192J. 

930 0 

0 




1322. 

23,904 10 

0 




1923. 

3,0! 0 2 

0 




Total 

30,805 16 

0 




Less Bebate 

895 7 

6 

• 

• 

• . • @1/4* 


29,810 8 

6 





Cement plant was purchased from Messrs. F. L. Smidth & Co., Copen¬ 
hagen, and the payments were made to them as under: — 

'£ a. d. 


1920. 

21,342 6 0 



. . 

• @2/8* 


21,842 0 Q 

• 

• 

• 

. @ 1/10-946 


42,084 12 0 






'£ ». d. 





1921. 

5,000 0 0 



• 

. @1/3* 

1922. 

6,000 0 0 




• @1/8** 


163 0 0 

* 



• @I/»H 


2,366 17 3 




. @ 1/4-229 


256 6 7 




• @ 1/3 A 


409 4 2 




■ @1/3* 


4,855 9 7 



» i • 

• @1/3 A 


696 10 2 

«■ 

» 


• * 

• @1/3 A 


982 12 2 




• @1/8 A 


90 10 11 




• @1/3 it 


874 5 6 




. @1/8** 


0 6 8 



• » 

. @1/10 


1,625 14 6 



• ■» 

• @ 1/3 |* 


588 13 0 




. @1/4 


282 4 1 




• @1/4 A 


0 0 10 

* 


* • 

• @1/3 A 


10,192 2 5 
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1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

£ s. d. 
42,684 12 0 
5,000 0 0 
19,192 2 5 

Total 
Balance to be 
paid in 1925. 

66,870 14 5 
7,098 12 0 

73,975 G 5 

Motors and Switchgears v 
General Electric Company, N< 

1921. 

£ j. d. 

7.500 0 0 

2.500 0 0 
540 17 o 


10,540 17 5 

1922. 

8 

0,853.00 

1,291.17 

647.30 

289.44 


8,980.91 


£ 3. d. 

1,071 9 0 
424 19 0 

812 6 5 


2,308 13 5 

1921. 

1922. 

£ 3. d. 

10,540 17 5 
2,308 13 5 

Total 

12,849 10 10 


<5> $8,980.91. 


@ 1/4 

@ 1/9 | 
® 1/3 i{ 


@ 360-00 Rs 
@ 852 50 „ 
@ 860-00 „ 
@ 36100 „ 


@ 1/3 i 
@ 13 B 
@ 1/3 I- 


83. The authorised Capital of ilio Company i~ Rs. 40 lakhs, divided into 
40,000 shares of Rs. 100 each, out of wliic-h 25.000 shares of Rs. 100 each 
have been subscribed. The total amount paid by the Shareholders is 
Rs. 24,96,040. 

84. The Capital of the Company has been divided into ordinary shares 
only and no Preference Shares have been issued. 

85. The Company havo not issued any Deferred Shares. 

86 . No dividend has been declared by the Company since its establishment. 

87. 2fil. Please see our reply to Question No. 86. 
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E8. The Company has raised a Debenture Loan for Rs. 10 lacks. 100 
Debentures of the face value of Rs. 10,000 each were issued on 1st October 
1922, bearing interest at 8 per coat, per annum. Five of the Debentures shall 
bo redeemed by the Company every year on 1st October commencing from 
1924 to 1931. The remaining Debentures amounting to Rs. 6 lacks shall be 
redeemed on 1st October 1932. No Debenture Sinking Fund has been estab¬ 
lished by the Company. 

89. Nil. 

90. .We have no extension or replacement scheme in contemplation pt 
present. 


IX. Coer or Production. 


91. 


Form 1. 


Statement showing the total expenditure incurred on the production of 
cement from 1st July to 81st December 1923. 

Rs. a. ?. 

1. Raw materials. 22,991 11 0 

2. Factory labour. 14,280 11 9 

3. Power and fuel.1,03,106 14 6 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance 

of buildings, plant and machinery .. . 38,270 15 10 

6 . General services, supervision and local 

office charges.45,828 1 11 

6 . Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal taxes, 

insurance, etc. ..... 19,330 1 9 

7. Packing.• . 40,171 1 7 


2,83,984 10 3 


Quantity 7,400 tons cement. 

This represents the cost for bagging only a part of cement manufactured 
and not the whole quantity, «s all cement is not packed immediately after 
manufacture, but is stored loose in the cement warehouse. 


Form. II. 

Statement showing the Works cost per ton of cement: -*• 


1 . Raw materials. 8-10 

2. Factory labour.193 

9. Power and fuel.13-93 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of 

buildings, plant and machinery . . . . 6-17 

5. General services supervision and local office 

charges .6-19 

9- Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal tasos, etc. . 2-61 

?. Packing .9-09 

Total . 41-93 

Less for Gypsum . 1-09 


7,400 tons of cement 


4091 





Tkig represents the actual cost for packing 1 ton of cement. 

92. We cannot givo the comparative statements of costs from 1021 to 
192.9 as the Company commenced manufacture from April 1923 only. 

If the factory had been working at its full capacity the Works costs would 


have been as under : 

1. Raw materials.310 

2. Factory labour.1-75 

3. Power and fuel.9 18 

4. Ordinary current, repairs and maintenance of 

buildings, plant and machinery .... 2 50 

5. General services, supervision and local office 

charges .2-30 

d. Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, municipal taxes, etc. 1-88 

7. Packing .... .... 9 00 


Total . 29-71 

Loss for Gypsum 100 


2S-71 

93. Yes; because we had to pay higher prices for coal and gunny bags 
at the commencement than the price prevalent to-day. We submit below 
an estimate for Works costs for future years on assumption that the output 
Will he obtained equivalent to the full t-apacity of the plant: — 


1. Raw materials.2-300 

2. Factory labour.1-650 

3. Power and fuel.7-296 

4. Ordinary current repairs and maintenance of 

buildings, plant and machinery . . 1-240 

6 . General services, supervision and local office 

charges. 2030 

6 . Miscellaneous, e.g., rent, .municipal taxes, 

insurance, etc.1880 

7. Packing.7-300 


Total . 23-696 

Less for Gypsum . 1000 


22-696 

94. No. We have not adopted the monthly system of cost accounting, «, 
at present we are unable to manufacture continuously. 

95. We arc not in a position to furnish the information. 

90. Rates allowed by the Income-tax Authorities are as under: — 

Per cent-. 


Coment machinery.7 

Buildings, housing, machinery.2 

Godowns, etc..5 

Furniture. 6 


Qwing to the fact that cement factories has to run continually i of a 
wie 24 hours and the heavy wear and loaf- of the machinery, we consider, 111 
hate of depreciation should not be less than 10 per cent, for macliiuei} 
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97. The statement showing the sum required annually for depreciation at 
income-tax rates on the total block account if tiro assets arc valued at cost: - 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Machinery 

. 2,08,159 

0 

9 

Buildings 

25,572 

3 

5 

Furnituro 

15,092 

6 

2 


2,48,824 

0 

4 


We consider the rate for depreciation on machinery should not be less 
than 10 per cent, and accordingly we beg to submit figures as under: — 

Rs. a i> 

Machinery.2,77,545 14 5 

Buildings ....... 25,572 3 5 

Furniture . .. 15,092 0 2 


3,18,210 9 0 


98. Please see page 124. 

99. Please sec page 124. 

100. According to the present output the Company requires Its. 6,00, 00 
ns a working capital and Hs. 9,00,000 in case the factory works at full 
capacity. 

101. The Company is not able to provide ihe Working Capital, it requires, 
from Shares and Debenture Capital. 

102. The Company has borrowed for the Working Capital Its. 6 lacks 
from the Managing Agents and the Imperial Bank of India, tho rates of 
interest to he paid are 1 per cent, above Bank rate to the Managing Agents 
and 6 J per cent, to tho Imperial Bank of India. 

103. Cast of month’s output is Its. 1,30,675 according to the Works cost 
only. The chief reason why Rs. 9,00,000 would be needed as working capital 
is that (a) special spare parts of machinery are to be stocked, ( 6 ) iii Banmor 
it is not possible to obtain all kinds of stores immediately and we have to 
keep the same in stock, (e) it is not the practice of buyers to pay cash 
against delivery which means large outstandings, ( d) owing to the shortage 
of wagon supply and also owing to long distances between the coal collieries 
and factory we havo to keep in stock a sufficient quantity of fuel. 

104. The average value of the finished goods stocked by the Company 
is about Rs. 3 lacks. It takes about 3 to 4 months between production und 
payment when markets are normal. 

105. It is necessary to keep in stock coal of tho value of Rs. 50,000, when 
the factory is working continuously which would bo only two months’ supply. 

106. Besides the office of local management at the Works the Company 
has an office at Bombay which is under the control of the Managing Agents. 

107. The annual amount of the Bombay office expenses is Rs. 20,000 and 
the Managing Agents are entitled to 10 per cent, commission on the net 
profits. 

108. From and after the registration' of the Company a commission at 
<hc rate of 10 per cent, per nntiuin on the annual net profits of the Company 
after making all prdper allowances and deductions from revenue for interest 
on loans and deposits and for working expenses chargeable against profits, 
blit without making any deductions for or in respect of interest on debentures 
or of any amount carried to depreciation, insurance, reserve for sinking fund 
or any other special_fund, in respect of any expenditure on capital account. 
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109. According to tho present output the cost of Bombay Office expenses 
come to Re. 1 per ton, whereas on the output equivalent to the full capacity 
of tho plaut it will como to only Re. 0-50 per ton. Agents' commission depends 
upon profit made by the Company. 


X. Manufacturer's Profits. 

110. Twelve per cent, on Ordinary Shares and 15 per cent, on deforred 
shares. 

111. (u) 10 per cent, on Preference Shares. 

( b) 8$ per cent. 

112. A return of less than twelve per cent, on Ordinary Sharer, would not 
attract investors. 

113. (a) Rs. 71 is tho ineidcnco per ton when the output is equivalent to 
the full capacity of tho plant for declaring a fair dividend on tho Capital 
invested in this Company. 

On the present rate of output the incidence per ton would come to Rs. 15. 

(6) The Company have not issued Preference Shares. 

(c) Rs. 2 and Rs. 4 are tho incidences per ton of cement when the output 
is equivalent to the full capacity of tho plant and at the present rate respec¬ 
tively for interest on Debentures. 


XT. Claim for Protection’. 

114. The Indian Fiscal Commission laid down tho following three condi¬ 
tions to be satisfied by a particular industry before the Tariff Board recom¬ 
mended it for protection:—• 

(1) The industry should be one possessing natural advantages. 

(2) The industry must be one which without the help of protection is 

either not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so rapidly 
as is desirable in the interests of the country. 

(3) The industry must be ono which will eventually be able to face world 

competition without protection. 

Of tho above there can be no question that tho cement industry fulfils the 
first condition better than any other industry, as all the necessary material 
is available in large quantities and in more than one part of the country 
and the labour and the murkets are also there. 

We can also confidently say that if this industry is not allowed to succumb 
to present abnormal world conditions but is enabled to survive, it will cer¬ 
tainly bo in a position ten or fifteen years bonce to face world competition, 
because with tho greut need India has of development of irrigation and other 
public works, the demand should by then be nearer the present output 
capacity and enable production to be made in this country at the lowest 
economic cost. Therefore wo think we can confidently say that the cement 
industry is one that will be able to fulfil condition 3 abovementioned. 

As for condition 2, tho position unfortunately is that tho industry has, 
under the impetus of war conditions and the expectations then raised, deve¬ 
loped but too rapidly and as events prove, the present output capacity is 
far in excess of tho present requirements of the country. But we submit 
that there is all tho more reason why steps should bo taken to see that it 
does not succumb to the present abnormal conditions. Condition 2 clearly 
emphasises the need of development and would even advocate steps to make 
it more rapid if such development ns there was, was too slow in the interests 
of the country. It could not, therefore, have been the intention that a largely 
developed, industry should be allowed to go under and disappear and that no 
efforts should or need be made to save it, because such an attitude would 
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rttAkSe futile the ondenvours and sacrifices made by the country for the deve' 
lopment of its industries. 

It is, therefore, we submit, a necessary corollary of Condition 2 that the 
Tariff should be raised sufficiently high to at least unsure to the manufacturers 
of this country the full benefits of the markets of their own country and 
thereby enable them to live. 

115. (a) Our answer is in the affirmative. 

(b) Even now the needs of the country can bo met twice over by the 
indigenous product shutting out all foreign imports. 

110. The fact that the combined output of the then existing Cement Com- 
panics was commandeered by the Indian Munitions Board during the war 
period is evidence that the industry is of importance on national grounds. 

118. Our claim for imposition of protective duties applies to Portland 
cement and not any other cements which can icadily be distinguished for 
custums purposes from Portland cement. 

110. Before answering this question in detail, we would respectfully point 
nut in view of the present capacity for production in this country being far 
greater than the present, consumption that it will he an economic extravagance 
to allow any foreign cement to enter the country and that the figure of duty, 
should therefore bo put sufficiently high to achieve this purpose. If this 
is done, then the necessity for special separate measures to counteract the causes 
named in clauses (<i) and (b) would be unnecessary. However, as the Board 
has asked for our views us to whnf detailed steps we might think necessary 
in ease they do not approve of our suggestion of a prohibitive duty, we lag 
to roply as follows : — 

(») It is extremely difficult to have any sliding ucale of duties that 
can cope with the wide and sudden fluctuations of exchange, 
the most recent example of which is the variations both up and 
down of the Belgian and the French l-'ranc in a very few weeks. 
A suitable method of meeting the situation is suggested in a 
latter part of this query under 110 (r) tor the consideration of 
your Board. 

(b) Where a freight subsidy is given a countervailing duty in addition 
to the normal duty and oqua! to the freight subsidy would bd 
the right measure. 

fr) If the Board has arrived at the figure of cost of Indian cement on 
the respective present outputs of the Companies, i.c.. the figure 
which Indian Companies should secure in oi*der to live (and 
this can be very easily ascertained from the costs that form thrt 
basis of payment in tho contract with the Bombay Development 
Department), it follows that all measures should aim at securing 
such figures to the Indian Cement Companies. It is impossible 
to provide in a Tariff Schedule for any sudden changes in foreign 
selling prices from unforeseen causes, but rt can be done iri 
another way and we submit the following for the Board’s con¬ 
sideration : — 

(1) The figure reached by the Board as above should be the basis 

selling price, 

(2) The Board may arrive nt the figure of the “ normal import 

price ” to-day and the difference between the two might be 
made a specific import duty per ton. 

; (3) It may further be provided that on all invoices on which cal¬ 

culated at the exchange of the day—the importing cost is less 
than the “ normal import price,” an additional duty shall be 
collected equal to the differential between the actual iin£ort 
Cost in rupees and the 11 normal import price;” 
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(4) Ail invoices for cement (and this should apply to nil goods which 
oome under the -regime of protective duties if invasions are to 
be reduced to a minimum) should have consular invoice 
attached to them to form a satisfactory basis for calculation 
of the differential. 

120. (a) The present Customs duty of 15 per cent, might have proved 
Useful when cement was quoted at Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. With the low prices 
at which cement is selling to-day, the duty is not deterrent to the importa¬ 
tion of foreign cement by those users who still think English cement superior 
and more reliable although there is no longer any ground for such belief 
and Indian producers arc prepared to undergo the strictest tests. 

(b) Transport charges of foreign cement to Indian ports are as shown else¬ 
where, actually lower than those incurred by Indian producers to most 
Indian markets and the most important markets ore at the ports. 

121. We Consider that the duly should be such os to effectively prevent 
the entry of foreign cement when the Indian product is available in any 
required quantity and of satisfactory quality. It is a sheer economic waste 
for India to throw aivay large sums on an article that it can get within its 
own borders and India cannot afford such waste. 

From this point of view, we consider a specific duty of 25 rupees per ton 
essential, as then those that still want foreign cement would have to pay for 
it and would be gradually forced to see whether they could not do oqually 
well by using the local product. 

Although not coming within the terms of reference to tho Tariff Board, 
we do not think it irrelevant to point out that the etc ipuge of ail unneces¬ 
sary imports pro tantv improves the Balance of Trade of this country and 
has a strengthening effect on its exchanges and by keeping the money in thd 
country it adds to the store of capital for industries of which this country is 
so badly in need. These are considerations that, altogether apart from tho 
saving of a struggling national industry should have weight with both the 
Government and the Legislature when the question of a suitable Tariff is 
under consideration. 

It may be contended that there was no moaning in Italian consumer's 
being asked to pay a higher prioe when they cun get the imported article 
cheaper. But while this seems sound as between one individual and another, 
the case is entiroly different as between one country and another. As a 
country India has to see whether it is gainer by imports at a cheaper rate 
thau can be produced in the country. To do this it milst see whether the 
same number of its children as are now employed in the cement industry 
could produce the same amount of wealth in other occupations. The only 
occupation that most of them can turn to-day is agriculture and the Com* 
ntittee can easily see that tho total increase in national income from agri¬ 
culture from the labourers of the few thousand men now employed in the 
cement Industry would be much smaller than the value of the cement pro¬ 
duced by them represents to the country tu-day and it would show that the 
country is distinctly a gainer even if individual consumers had to pay a 
higher prioe, but iu the case of cement there is not likely to be even this 
drawback. 

122. It is truo that the present productive capacity exceeds the total 
consumption of the country and that is exactly Why we advocate a Tariff 
sufficiently high to keep out foreign cement, because if it can be kept out/ 
the local product would have its market expanded pro tanlo. 

The approximate production by Indian Companies for 192.3-24 should bs 
about 250,000 tons and the imports for the same period 110,000 tons. 
Elimination of such imports by a suitable tariff would have the effect of 
expanding the market for the local product b\ over 40 per cent, and would 
have a very appreciable effect in putting heart into Indian Companies and 
in cheapening their costs. Ar even with such expansion the available 
market Would- lib much under tho total capacity of the present works, the' 
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consumor would be fully safeguarded bccauso competition amongst Indian 
Companies will remain keen on account of the fact that marketing a larger 
output would mean a lower cost and consequently a greater chance of 
showing a good margin of profit. 

98. Tho sum of Rs. 2,08,71)0 will bo required annually for depreciation at 
income-tax rates wheroas Rs. 2,68,750 will be required at tho rate of 10 per 
cent on manufacture which wo consider suitable. 

99. According to the present and full output of tho factory, namely, 
20,000 and 40,000 tons respectively tho incidence per ton of cement at income- 
tax rate is Rs. 12-44 and its. (1-22 respectively, whereas at tho rate, of 10 por 
bent, on machinery the incidence would he Us. 15-90 and Rs. 7-95 respectively. 

In view of our unswer to Question No. 81 the incidence per ton of cement 
at income-tax rate would be Rs. 5-21 and if 10 per cent, is allowed on machi¬ 
nery, the incidence would be Rs. 0-71. 

Question IVo. 50.—Total imports of cement into India from 1901-02 to 
1922-23. 

Year. Tons. 


1901-02 






. 

. 

34,450 

1902-03 








32.320 

1903-04 








46.690 

1904-05 








62,110 

1905-00 








89,420 

1906-07 








85,720 

1907-08 








89,390 

1908-09 








98,230 

1909-10 








100,G10 

1910-11 








126,640 

1911-12 








116,950 

1912-13 








160,560 

1913-14 








. 146,520 

1914-15 








144.970 

1916-16 








131,630 

1915* 








18,000* 

1910-17 








89,390 

1916* 








38,664* 

1917-18 








83,750 

1917* 








73,726* 

1918-19 








27,180 

1918* 








84,344* 

1919-20 








91,800 

1919* 








86,814* 

1920-21 








. 130,720 

1920* 








86,320* 

1921-22 








. 124,720 

1921* 








128,027* 

1922-23 








. 133,200 

1922* 








147,615* 

1923-24 








113,137 

1923* 








. 235,229* 


Indigenous production. 
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B. ORAL. 

THE INDIAN CEMENT COMPANY 
and 

THE GWALIOR CEMENT COMPANY. 

Messrs. P. J. BELIMORIA and R. S. SYMONS, recorded 
at Simla on Wednesday, the 2nd July 1924. 

Mr. Bilimoria .—May I at the outset draw your attention to the statement 
which bus appeared in the Time s of India in connection with tho evidence of 
tlie representative of the Central Provinces Portland Cement Company, where 
he is reported to have stated—1 have got a telegram from my Bombay office 
asking me to contradict that statement—that there is some trouble with raw 
materials at Shahabad? 

Mr. Kale .—What he said implied that it was just possible that the raw 
materials at Shahabad might not be as good as the raw materials of hiB 
Cement Company. 

Mr. Bilimoria .—The Shahabad Company is our own Company. Tata Sons, 
Limited, arc tho agents. This statement is absolutely unfounded. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Havo you started your works at Shahabad P 

Mr. llilimoria .—They are under construction. We shall bo finishing in 
about si* months’ time. 

President .—It was something likfe this. I put it to him that if the Madras 
rnarkot was to be captured, it would have to he done by a company whose 
works were a great deal nearer Madras, and my recollection is that he replied 
that the materials in his concern wero better than thoso of the Shahabad 
Company and that, therefore, he could still hold his own in the Madras 
market. 

Mr. Bilimoria .—That was a prejudicial statement, prejudicial to our own 
Company and made without any foundation, and I just ask your leave to 
contradict that statement with all the emphasis I can command, and to say 
in addition that at none of tho cement works in India aro tho raw materials 
more suitable for the manufacture of cement than the raw materials ut 
Shahabad. 

Mr. Ginwala.— How far is Shahabad from Madras? 

Mr. Bilimoria .—It is equidistant from Madras and Bombay. It is about 
375 miles from each of these two places. 

Will the Board take a note of what I said now. That statomont is cal¬ 
culated to affoet us prejudicially. At present we aro negotiating for further 
finance for that Company and such a statement, if it is published, would bo 
adverse to the success of our negotiations. 

Mr. Ginwnlii .—So far as we are concerned, what you havo said haa been 
takon down. So far as the press in concerned, you can do what you like. 

President .—I would liko to thank you for tho vory full statements that 
you hove given us on behalf of both tho concerns in which you arc interested. 
The first point I want to ask you about is on page 2 of tho representation 
of the Indian Cement Company. You say that the most important factors 
in selecting the site for a cement factory in India aro five in number. Have 
you arranged them in what you consider them to be the order of importance? 

Mr. Bilimoria .—They arc not arranged in tho order of importance. If you 
arrange them in the order of importance, (3) would come first, that is, 
suitable fuel supplies within reasonable distance of the Works site. 
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President. —You would put tliul first? Surely the vicinity to your raw 
materials is more important than that. After all, you have got to move 
mothan a ton and half of raw materials for every ton of cement, whereas 
you have only got to move about half a ton of coal. Surely the raw materials 
would come first. 

Mr. Bilitnoria. —Yes, as regards the distance involved. 

President. —Thon fuel, and after that? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes; after fuel (4) would he the next important con¬ 
sideration, that is, eloso proximity of the site to large cement consuming 
centres and cosy access to rho Railways feeding thoso centres. 

President. —Labour and wator supply are less important? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —You say at the end of your answer to Question If): “But 
thero is still a definite bias iu the minds of certain consumers in favour of 
English cement which enables it to command a few rupees premium.” What 
would you say from your experience is the difference between the prices of the 
Indian cement and imported cement on that account? Huppoaiug there were 
no overproduction in India, and supposing Indian cement was competing 
against English cetnent iu the ordinary way, what do you think would pro¬ 
bably be the difference in the price? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —About Us. 8 a ton. 

President. —As much as that? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —Why should it he so much? 

A/r. Bilimoria. —There are certain people who are always more or leas led? 
by sentiment and biased in favour of articles which are English, although 
they can get Indian articles of equally good quality. 

President.-—' That I understand. We have hud evidence from several in¬ 
dustries to a similar effect. In the ease of steel, we wero tokf that the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company sold just a little below the price of imported 
steel. In their case, the difference, as far as I could gather, was something 
like Its. 5 to Rs. 8 a tou, hut that was on a price of about Rs. 150. Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 8 on Rs. 60 ir a much bigger percentage. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —What I want to get at is whether thero is any special reason, 
why the difference should be so high in the case of cemontP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No, I could not give any other special reason than what 
I bavo stated here. 

President. —After all, for the last two years, thero has not been much' 
practical opportunity of testing it because, as I said, for other reasons, the 
difference in price has been very much greater than that, 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President.— It is possible that when the consumption has increased and 
the - demand has overtaken the supply, the projudico may have been over¬ 
come, and the difference would then be much smaller? 

Mr. Bilimoria-. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have givon the full capacity of your works as 30,000 
tons. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But you have never got up to that, oven when the market 
Mas better? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —This capacity of 30,000 tons bos been attained only re¬ 
cently for the last three months, when we completed the installation of the- 
second rotary kiln mentioned hero. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Bofore that what was your capacity ? 
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Mr. Bilimoria. —24,000 tons, whilst we were running the rotary kiln in 
conjunction with the vertical kiln ; 18,000 tons uftcr discarding the latter. 

Mr. Ginuiala. —You commenced your manufacture in 1914. What was your 
capacity then ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Then we had not got any rotary kiln. Acting under tho 
advice of an expert English cement engineer, we had put up a kiln of the 
old vertical type, whoso capacity was estimated to lie, and understood to 
bo, 30,000 tons, but from the very commencement it began to give ur very 
great trouble both in our output and in quality, and finally after several 
qxperimenUi and trials and alterations, we had to discard that kiln absolutely 
about two yours ago. 

Mr. (linwala. —In your answer to Question 9, you refer to some altera¬ 
tions in the specifications. By the alterations are these specifications in¬ 
tended to be relaxed or tightened up? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Tightened up; but only ns regards temperature they are 
going to be a little easier in this way. The temperature of tho testing room is 
nowhere near the temperature specified in the British Standard Specification. 
It is moant mostly for cold climates. Therefore there has always been some 
difference as regards tensile strength or growth of tensile strength when the 
tests arc carried out in a warmer temperature, and at the same time we 
have to conform to the standard of tensile strength laid down by the British 
Stumlard Specification. 

Mr. (linv.ala.-~ Is this tightening up going to help you? You urge the 
point as if it is going to be to tho advantage of the cement manufacturer in 
India. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It will help us in this way. At present if the cement does 
not conform to the tensile strength or as regards its growth during tho 
throe weeks, the fault may be not due to tho cement but to tho temperature 
in which tho test is carried out, and so, if that element of tomperature is 
rectified or eliminated altogether, that apparent defect will not hereafter 
arise. 

Mr. Kale. —With tegard to these Standard Specifications, you point out— 
and we hnvo that in evidence also from other firms—that a Sub-Oommitteo 
is enquiring into this question Who has appointed this Sub-CommitteeP 

Mr. Bilimoria. — I believe that it is the Architects and Engineers Associa¬ 
tion of India in Calcutta who have been considering this question for several 
years, and 1 believe, with the consent or with tho approval of tho Testing 
House officers in Alipore, they have been informally considering the several 
points. They have co-opted certain men connected with cement works in 
India, and I helievc that they will suhmit their report to the Testing House 
officers who will then make the recommendations to the Government. 

Mr. Kale. —I have seen an allegation made in the press that with refer¬ 
ence to your answer to Question No. 10, that Government and other engi¬ 
neers favour English cement even when equally good cement is available in 
this country, 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is quite right. 

Mr. Kale. —Is this your experience? Is this allegation right? 

Mr. Bilimoria.' —As I say in the latter portion of that statement, this 
prejudice is gradually dying and will die out, hut it still persists and it ia 
there. There can he no question about it. There are certain engineers in 
the Public Works Department who have nothing to say against the Indian 
cemont, but they want to be always safe as regards their work. They would not 
take the so-called risk or chanco. They always prefer to use English cement 
on th^ir works, even though it may cost a few rupees more. 

Mr. Kale.— But there is no idea to favour English cement as against 
Indian cement, simply because it is English cement. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I cannot say that that is the prevailing idea in their 
minds. I think that it is more or less a bias in their mind. 
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Mr. Kale .—So it is only an honest bias? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President .—I take it that, if any case of that kind came to your notice, 
you would bring it to the notice of the Indian Stores Department, because 
they are anxious to prevent that sort of thing. 

Mr. Bilimoria .—Quite 60 . 


II. IUw Materials. 

President. —To go on to tho raw materials section: you say in your 
answer to Question II that limestone, siliceous stone and clay aro used in 
your factory. Why exactly do you roquire tho siliceous stone? Yours is 
the only firm that uses that. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Boeause siliceous stone contains moro silica in it. 

President. —Is it because your limestono differs from the kind obtainable 
elsewhero, or is it because your clay differs from what is obtainable elsewhere? 

Mr. Symons. —Limestone differs in quality. We use siliceous stone in the 
same way as you havo to sometimes use two different kinds of chalk in 
England to obtain the necessary ingredients. 

President. —That is to say, some ingredient normally present in the lime¬ 
stone is not present in sufficient quantities, and it has got to bo supple¬ 
mented in this way? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes, in order to have the correct proportions. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What property has it got that -you require in tho manu¬ 
facture of cement? 

Mr. Symons. —It is better for calcining purposes. 

President. —I think that what Mr. Oinwala means is this. Supposing you 
did not use siliceous stone, what unfavourable consequences would follow? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The chemical composition of cement is moro or less fixed, 
and cortain proportions of certain ingredients must bo present. 

President.—It means that you must conform to the specification? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Not that. 

President. —I am afraid I have not got it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now there is a certain amount of silica in tho siliceous 
stone, 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Thoro must be a certain amount of silica in tho raw 
materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why do you want that? To produco what effect in the 
cement ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —You must have cortain ingredients in your raw materials 
to produco cement. 

President. —We aro not getting any further. The point is this. There 
aro two possibilities. One is that, the specification says that cement is to 
contain a certain proportion of silica. Very well, if you are selling cement 
according to the standard specification, you must conform to it. But there 
is another point which may also ariso, namely, that, if the silica is absent 
or is not present in sufficient quantities, tho cement may lack some quality 
which it ought to possoss. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The resultant product would not be as good a cement as 
it should be if the silica is not present in sufficient quantity. 

President. —What Mr. Ginwala wants to get it is: in what respect would 
it be likely to fail? 

Mr. Symons.—It would probably bo lower in tensile strength due to in¬ 
sufficient calcination. 

President.—That is what he wants. 
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Sir. C'iftu’<tfa.--Then I take it that in other limestones the quantity o£ 
silica required is presentP 

Mr. Bilimoria.— Yes. For instance, in Gwalior, we don’t want silicious 
stone, because the whole of the ingredients are contained in the limestono 
itsolf. 

President. —You tire unusually fortunate there. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Very fortunate indeed. 

JWt\ Kate .—1 thought that silica was contributed by clay and that lime¬ 
stone was more or less pure limestone. 

Mr. Symons. —No. 

Mr. Kate .—Now you state that limestone must contain not only tho 
element of lime but also the element of silica? 

Mr. Symons. —It is difficult to answer such questions. 

President. —All these things have got to come from somewhere, and there 
is no sort of obligation that they should come from one source rather than' 
from anothor source. 

Then, in your answer to clause (I/) of Question 13, you soy that tho 
wastage during calcining will be about 37-68 per cent. 

.1/r. Bilimoria. —Yea. 

President. —In your answer to Qustion 18 you say “ In lieu of all royalties 
directly leviable on raw materials, the Porbutidar State charge a royalty _ on 
the cement produced therefrom at the rate of annas five per ton of eeiuunt.’i 
That is practically 3$ annas per ton of limestone. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, if yon consider only the limestone. 

President. —1 see that there is also clay. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, und also silica which comes from the quarries. 

President. —After all, there would not be a large market tor these, but ns 
regards limestone, they are constantly selling to other people P 

Air. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —Iii the case of day, tho cost of drying comes to a considerable 
amount,? 

Mr. Bilimoria.- yes. 

President. —Is that because it is not in the form in which you can take it? 
One can understand that it has got to be dried first. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —In reply to Question 27, you say “ we do consider the existing 
freight rate of Rs. 5 per 200 mannds from the quarries to our Works (10 
miles) excessive." Well. 1 have worked out the rate. That is apparently 
about half a pie per maund per mile. 

Sir. Bilimoria. —Y T es. 

President —You say that you consider- that excessive. Is that because 
you know of other rates given perhaps by other railways which uro a good 
deal less? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The lowest rate which is applicable to coal is l/10tli of a 
pie per maund per mile. T suppose you will take that ns a basis per maund 
per mile. 

President.—h> that tho lowest coal rate? 

Mr. Bilimoriei. —That is what I understand. Compared to that, it is fivo 
times higher. 

President. —What is running in my head is the rate that the Tata Oonj* 
puny got for their coal to Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That must be. a special arrangement. As I have stated 
elsewhere, the rate was formerly lower and if has now been increased during 
the last five years by 130 per cent. 
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President. —I am prepared to believe that. One’s ow» experience «o»- 
vincee ono that the railway rates hnva distinctly increased. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, 

Mr. (iinwaki. —Has it gone up as much as 160 per cent.? 

ftftr. Bilimoria. —Formerly it was about Re. 2 per 200 maunds per mile. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did not you make any agreement with the State? This 
railway belongs to the State, I think. 

Mr. Bilimoria .—This railway belongs to the Porbundar State, but there 
was nothing in the agreement relating to the railway freight, because we were 
satisfied with the then existing railway freight. (Subsequently this railway 
was transferred to the Gondal State. It is only recently, from the 1st of 
April this year, that it has again been in tho hands of the Porbundar State. 
,We have recently made a representation to them for a reasonable reduction 
in the rates. 

President. —Tho point I was going to suggest was this: that the railways 
generally give a concession rate whenever tho distance to be travelled is 
long, but they don’t give it when the distance is short. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The point is this. Our Works aro situated at the Por¬ 
bundar Dock, or harbour, and there is a very large trade in the Porbundar 
stone for building purposes betwcon the quarries and the harbour. 

President. —What rate do they charge for the building stone? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The same rate. 

President. —f don’t want to express any opinion about it, because T have 
no knowledge of the conditions and cannot judge whethor it is a fair rate 
or not. 

Mr. Ginimla. —Is that a light railway? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —ft is a metre gauge railway. 

Mr. Ginwula.— How do tho rates compare with the broad gauge rates? 
'Aro they not higher than the broad gauge rntesP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —T don’t think that they are higher. 

Mr. (Jinwala. —How do your rates compare with the ordinary ratesP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —This rate is obviously higher than the rate prevailing for 
long distance traffic in Kathiawar. 

Mr. Ginwnla.- How does it compare with the ordinary rates prevalent inf 
the locality for short distances? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Do you mean for a distance of 10 or 16 mileaP 

Mr. Ginwala.— That is tho way to compare. You cannot take a Bhort 
distanco rate and compare it with a long distance rate and thon say that the 
rate is high. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —My point is this. Hero is a continuous truflie offering 
itself to this railway—thousands of tons of materials requiring to bo trans¬ 
ported in ono year—und therefore thero must be some special concession. 

President. —1 do not know'. If T were running a ruilway on commercial 
lines, I might, wish to impose the highest rate that the traffic could boar. 
Is not that what a railway is commonly supposed to do? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —What we feel is—though I am rather diffident in telling 
you about it—that the railways consider themselves to bo in a monopolistic 
position, liccnuse they know that we havo got to secopt any rates that they 
want to impose on us. Otherwise we have no alternative left. 

Mr. Ginu’ola .—The Gondal State is rather stringent. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Tt was. Now that this railway has passed again into the 
bands of the Porbundar State, we are InTpeful of getting some reduction 
because of our relations with the State which is largely interested in the 
welfare of our Works. 

Mr. Ginwala.—What difference does it mako in rupees? 
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Mr. Bilimoria —It would be about Us. 15,000 a year. 

President. —It would mean eight annas a ton on the cost of your oemSht!’ 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwaln. —Even if your freights are high, in tho matter of royalty- 
you are not unfavourably situated. One may bo set off against the other. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No, we are not- unfavourably situated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In answer to Question 10 you say that 83'78 per cent, of 
the raw materials are drawn from the well-known Porbandar limestone quar¬ 
ries. What aliout the restf 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The rest are drawn from other places nearabout. That 
is mostly clay and sand, tho latter of which we have recently been substi¬ 
tuting partially in place of silica stone. There will be required -275 tons 
of clay for making one ton of cement. Bo, the rest of the material is prin¬ 
cipally clay and- somo sand which, as statod above, we have been recently 
substituting for silicious stone. 

Mr. Kale. —Your quarry is at a distance of 10 miles from the worksP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We could not have helped it. Otherwise wo would have 
located our Works at the quarries, which would have meant other inconve. 
nienccs in tho matter of coal and so on. 

Mr. Kale. —All things considered, this is the best locality? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes: we are near the harbour now: otherwise we would 
be 10 miles away from it. 

President. —What quantity of gypsum do you usoP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —About 5 per cent., i.e., 5 tons in about 100 tons of cement, 
but the quantity depends on the time of setting that we want. Gypsum is 
required for regulating the setting time. 

Mr. Symons. —According to tho winter or Bummer time tho amount of 
gypsum varies—suy up to 5 per cent, in tho maximum. If the cement is 
made in the ordinary way we should make it of one setting timo which is 
good for summer or winter. This is the standard setting. 

President.— So that your customers, if they want to use it in a particular 
season, will lot you know and you will arrange accordingly? 

Mr. Bilimoria.. —Yes. 

President. —Whore do you get your gypsum from? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Usually from Bhuvnogiir State, which is a considerable 
distance from our factory. Tn fact a large part of tho price of gypsum is tho 
freight, namely, Rs. 16. Tho gypsum fields arc not connected with railways. 
It has to be brought to Bhavnngur and then by rail to the Works. 

President. —From Bhavnagar State it cannot cost you much in freight. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It costs Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 at the place where it is got, and 
Rs. 21 at our Works. 


III. LABom. 

President ,.—Coming to the next section, labour, there is a slight discre¬ 
pancy botween your answers to Questions .12 and 33. In the answer to 
Question 32 you Rav “ for a few years imported skilled lubour is necessary 
and in answer to Question 33 you say “ ut present no imported labour !b 
engagod but one skilled European kiln burner or attendant would bo neces¬ 
sary when the factory works to full capacity!* 

Mr. Bilimoria .—It is not clearly put in here: the word “ but B. means 
“ except.” 

President .—Apart from tho General Manager and the chemist tK3 only 
European, apparently, is tho kiln burnor; that is the only other branch in 
which vou want skilled supervision which you cannot at present leave to nn 
Indian ? 

Mr. Bilmoria. —Yes. 

r 3> 
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President As a matter of fact, compared to other industries, you are 
better olf in this respect that you have to employ a very small numbei oi 
men who come from outside India. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, but this is a small industry. 

President. —Could yon tell us the total salaries of the three menP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The total of the three together,—salary of General Mana¬ 
ger, Chemist and Kiln burner—is Ks. 3,3(X). 

President. —If, as yon hope you would be able to do eventually, you substi¬ 
tute them by Indians, their salaries would be about Ks. 2,000 ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I should expect so. 

President. — On that basis your extra charge is Ks. 1,300 a month. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I may mention that for these European officers we have 
to And houses or to rent houses for them, to supply them with servants, and 
to supply them fuel and these are the ordinary eonvenioneos which they 
always expect from us. These are to bo added to the charges. 

President. —How much would you add on that account P 

Mr. Bilimoria. —1 would add about Ks. 300 to that figure: i.e., Rs. 1,600. 

Mr. (finwala. —Do you expect the Indians to do without these P 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I should expect them only to want houses. 

President. —The thing is, ns time goes on, you will find that the Indian 
standard is rising. Howover, that would come to about something less than 
Ks. 20,01X1 per annum. Ou 30,000 tons it would amount to 10 annus a ton. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —In Question 36 you say that the Indian labour numbers 348. 
If you were running your factory to the full capacity of 30,(XX) tons how 
many more men would you employ P 

Mr. Bilimoria .—This is the number required to run the factory at full 
output. 

President. —Do you happen to know any factory in Europe with about tho 
same output? How liisny men would probably be employed there? 

Mr. Symons. —Not quite so many as that., but it depends so much on tho 
works. Some works have their raw material supplied to them : others quarry 
that. 

President. —You have got to exclude the quarrying labour to nmkc tho 
figures comparable with yours. 

Mr, Symons. —With an output of 30,000 tons I should say, judging from 
one or two 1 know, it would be 160 men. 

President. —.What l was rather suggesting is this. Supposing the figures 
are sav 160 and taking that to l>e the number employed in Europe in works 
of the samo capacity, since the wages of the European workmen would be 
more than twice the wages of tho Indian, you apparently have some advan¬ 
tage in rospect of the cost of labour as compared with the British factory. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —There is first a loss number of men wanted there and 
then thore is the larger efficiency. 

President,-*- After all we assumed- that they had got the samo output as 
you have. The question is this. Would a factory with an output of about 
30,000 tqas in England be regarded as a very srnull one? Would it bo well 
below tho average size P 

Mr, SytMona,—There are some with as low an output as 100 tons a woclc 
and there are others with 4,000 to 5,000 tons a week. Even to-day there arc 
works turning out 100 tons a week. 

President. —Coming to the point we were on, you say in order to get an 
output of 30,000 tons you have to employ ICO men. On that basis it would 
doom j,hat the Indian manufacturer has some advantage in the cost of labour; 
although he bus employed twice ns many men, his total wage bill would be 

smaller. 
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Mr. Symons. —They carry on other industries connected with the work, 
such us making casks and other stave work. If you eliminate these it would 
reduce the number possibly to 120 to 130. That is the minimum. 

President. —Even so, how do the rates of wages compare? 

Mr. Symons. —1 do not know the wages there at the present time. 

President. —I do not think yGTi would get a great many British workmen 
to work at Its. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Symons .—No. 

President. —On tho hasis of 120 it still looks as if you have a certain 
advantage in the coat of labour. 1 want to get a general idea in order to 
balance the advantages and disadvantages. 1 want to know where you 
have got strong points uud where comparatively weak points. 

Mr. Symons. —Yes. 

Air. Ginwaja. — In your wage bill in the annexurc to answer 37 tho total 
has gone up from lls. 41,570 in 1017 to Rs. 01,903 in 1923. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yos. 

Mr. Cimvala. —Your output is the same practically, so that it is due to a 
rise in wages, not a rise in the number of men? 

Mr. Bilimoria .—Yes. 

Mr. tUnwala. —It may he due to some alteration of your system. If you 
take the percentage of increase it is about 100 per cent. In the artisan class 
of workmen the increase has been 100 per cent., and in the menial class about 
37 per cent. When did you give your increase in wages? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —There have been different stages. 

Mr. Gin wo la. —When was the last increase given? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The first increase commenced in 1917 and the last one 
about 21 yeurs ago, which was given after a strike. 

President. — In answer to Question 42 you say “ electric power is used on 
certain outlying units of the plant, the alternators being rope-driven." Do 
you produce the electricity yourself? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —1 do not know wliat “ the alternators being rope-driven ’’ 
means. 

Mr. Symons. —There is a large pulley on the engine. The engine will be 
hero and the alternator there, and the rope will drive the alternator. 


IV. Powkr. 

President .—Then in answer to Question 45 you say “ 50 per cent, of tho 
fuel comes by rail a distance of 885 miles unrl 50 per cent, by rail about a 
distance of 1.442 miles.” The first 50 per cent, is that from the Central 
Provinces coalfields and the second is from the Bengal fields. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President .—I take it you use the Bengal coal for the kiln generally and 
that the Central Provinces coal would not bo quite good enough for the kiluP 

Mr. Bilimoria .—We mix both coals for use in the kiln. 

President .—You havo given us prices f.o.r. works siding at Rs. 19 and 
Rs. 31. I wonder if you could divide that into original cost and freight. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Rs. 5-4 is the cost of slack coal per ton and Its. 13-12 
would be freight and everything—1 mean transportation charges. Rs. 11 is 
the pitsniouth price of first class Bengal steam coal, and Rs. 20 is the freight. 

Mr. trinwahi .—Is this one of the Railway Hoard arrangements or is it in¬ 
dependent. this price of Its. II a ton? ■ 

Mr. Bilimoria .—It is the pitsmoutk price of the coal. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Is it the Ordinary market price or is it under any special 
arrangements. P 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It i9 tfto market price on a contract of 1,000 tons even 
to-day. We bought out last supply from Messrs. Andrew Yule at Rs. 11-4. 

President. —That is to say, you -make a contract for a certain quantity to 
last you for a certain time. It is a short-term contract. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It is only a 6niall contract for n very small quantity of 
500 tons. Under present conditions we cannot make long-term contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why do not you get some of Tatas’ coalP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We did try it and the cost of Rs. 7 ex pitsraouth plus 
freight comes to Rs. 27, hut we find that it is better to use this particular 
Bengal coal which has got u low ash and a higher carbon. It is only one 
colliery of Tatas’ that wo tried and the other was not available. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you givo us the rates at which you purchased your 
coal in previous years, say in 1917P 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I can givo you the maximum rates which I have got in 
my memory. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Look at your forms at pago 21. Will that give a rough 
idea of the proportion—16 to 20P 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The highest price ive paid for Bengal coal was something 
like Rs. 22 per ton just before the close of the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is not homo out by the figures that you have given 
on page 21—Question 91. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The total cost was Rs. 2,15.000. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tho output is pretty much tho same so that these are com¬ 
parable. I simply wanted the price of coal in 1917, and if you do not know 
it, you may tell mo whether I can take it in the proportion of 16 to 20. 

Mr. Bilimoria.—In 1919 or 1920 the price was higher. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Probably it was higher still in 1921 P 

Mr. Bilimoria.- —In fact in 1921 and 1922 we got all our coal from Wales 
in steamer loads and the coal I know cost us Es. 50 a ton laid down at our 
(Works, because we could not get wagons and wc had to do it: otherwise we 
could not carry on and it was worth while to pay Rs. 60. So it must be in 
1920 and 1921 that we paid high prices. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Your coni has gone up in the proportion of 15 to 20. Will 
that bo right ns compared to 1917? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —1917 os compared with 1923; that proportion will be all 
right I think. 

President. —I notice that the rate you have given for tho transport of 
Central Provinces coal comes to 1/9 of a pie per mnund per mile. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It must be 1/10 about. There was recently a reduction. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there no sea communication between you and Bengal P 

Mr. Bilimoria. —There is, but that does not come any cheaper. The Bengal 
coal, if carried by sea from Calcutta to Porbundar, will come this way; from 
the Bengal coalfields to Howrah and then down the Hooghly river would cost 
about Rs. 6-8-0. Then there is tho sea-freight of about Rs. 12 at present and 
thou there aro the charges of transporting coal from the steamer into small 
boata or lighters, which comes to about Rs. 2. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What lines are run between Porbundar and Calcutta? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The B. I. S. N. Scindia Navigation Company is running 
but that is gonerally for large quantities. 

Mr. Kale. —Is coal ash a disadvantage in the manufacture of cement? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —A higher ash in the coal detracts from the quality of the 
Manufactured article. 
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Air. Kale. — I pot the impression when evidence was given on behalf of 
another firm that, coal ash was not disadvantageous and, on the contrary, it 
improved (Bie cement. 

Mr. Bilimoria .—The more ash tliere is in the coal—by the mixture of the 
ash with the clinker or cement—the quality will deteriorate. There iB no 
question about that. The tensile strength will be affected. 


V. Market. 

President. —Tn Question 50 on page 8, you l>egin by telling us whnfc 
Mr. Musgrave and Mr. Davies have written in the Indian Munitions Board 
Handbook. I have two comments to mako. One is that to a large extent 
the increase in consumption they predicted jins already occurred, and it 
cannot ho assumed that the increase is going to go on steadily and indefi¬ 
nitely at anything like the same rate. 

Mr. Jtiliinuria.-— Pust experience and an examination of the figures in 
tho past would justify such an opinion. 

President. —You are referring to the total consumption figures. Un¬ 
doubtedly there lias been a remarkable increase in the last few years. The 
present consumption is nearly ten times the consumption of 1901. That is 
an undeniable fact, but it is a hit of a gamble if you ask tho Board to 
assume that it is going to go on indefinitely. Another point is this: What 
Mr. Musgrave and Mr. Davies told us was said at a time when everybody 
was inclined to be sanguine. A good many industries were started on 
expectations which seemed to be well-founded, nnd subsequently came to 
gEief. Therefore one has to discount a little all the statements that were 
made at that time. Lower down in the bottom of the page you say : “ The 
diversified uses to which Portland cement can he put particularly oil account 
of its prevalent low prices will induce a larger domand for it in other 
directions, and specially as a substitute in place of lime mortar.” , If it is 
to make anv progress in that direction not only the prices have got to stay 
low but probably have got to go lower. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Tn the initial stage; but when the engineers come to 
know the advantages of using cement in place of lime and the efficiency of 
the work resulting therefrom, 1 think, as time goes on. they will not be dis¬ 
inclined to pay a reasonably higher price than they at present pay for the 
stuff. 

President. —You may he right., but on that point wo havo to got tho 
opiuion of engineers, because they are alter all in the best position to tell 
us; hut in some of the canal projects in the Northern India they are going 
to use lime and not cement, because they cannot afford the price. 

Mr. Pilimorin. —At present? 

President. —There was one particular case: it was something like this. 
1 tfb not know the details. Tliere was a long distributary and they wanted 
to line the distributary to prevont percolation. They decided to use lime 
and not cement because the comcnt was too costly. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We have the instance of the Gwalior Company where 
experiments have been made in connection with the Sarda Canal Works in 
the United Provinces where they have on our own suggestion used about 
600 tons of cement in place of lime without any complaint, and 1 presume 
to their entire satisfaction. T have now received a further enquiry from 
another engineer from the same section of the work asking me to give him 
an idea of the lowest price at which we can supply 5 or 3 thousand tons of 
cement for next year for further use ns a substitute for lime, which evidently, 
implies that the present price is in no way an obstnclo. 

President. —Supposing the prices were to rise to the level of the itnportti 
cement. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —How much is that, Sir? 
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President. —At present the Indian cement is being sold at Calcutta and 
Bombay ut a little over Rs. 40 a ton. The imported cement is selling at 
from Us. 55 to Rs. 00 a ton in Calcutta and other ports. If the price of 
Indian cement wore to go up to about Rs. 00 a ton. I don’t think yon would 
get any increase in consumption. The consumption of cement might indeed 
go down. 

Mr. Tiiliinnria.-. The consumption at even a higher price, so far as my 
information goes, was not less than at the present low prices. 

President. —You yourselves lay emphasis on the rapid increase in con¬ 
sumption. 

Mr. BiUmeha .—Rapid increase in production. 1 only say that the oon- 
aimjption has increased proportionately your by year, or, if you take quin¬ 
quennial poriods, every five years, and at present there seems to be no reason 
to expect a set back. 

President. —If there is a rapid increase in price there is a reason for a 
set back. 

Mr. Gin train .—You have given us the instance of the canal in the United 
I*ro Vinces. How far is it from your place? 

Mr. lliUrrwha .--1 can’t give you the exact distance, but the freight would 
be about Rs 12 to lo a ton. 

M- 1 . Ginuala .—Is it possible that the canal is situated in a locality where 
lime is not easily available? 

Mr. Jldimorin .—Lime is very freely available but we offered them cement 
and they tried it because a very small proportion of cement is required in 
comparison to lime. 

-Ifr. Ginuala. —Can you toll ns, taking 100 eft as your quantity, how 
much lime would be required and how much cement? 

Afr. Ililimoiia. —If you use cement in the proportion of 1 part cement and 
11 parts sand, still your work would be in no way inferior: it would U> 
superior. 

Mr. Giawaln. —How- much would the lime cost in your own place? 

Mr. Bilim aria .—I can’t say off-hand how much it would cost us to produce 
limo from limestone. 

Mr. Giniraln .—Wo arc trying to make a comparison of the rclativo morits 
of the two. Supposing you wore using lime, making the lime out of your 
own limestone, how much would it cost? Have you got any figures? 

Mr. Ililimoiia.— We have got the cost of limestone delivered at our works. 
Supposing, the cost of converting a ton of limestone into lime is Rs. 2—of 
course. 1 am speaking off-hand. Mr. Symons tells me that lime at Delhi costs 
Its. 21 a brass, i.e.. about 100 eft. 

President.- T think it will be important for the Hoard to try and obtain 
this information from Engineers who arc using cement and are in the habit 
of using it from day to day. 

Mr. (limnila .—You have told us that the cost of lime at Delhi is Us. 21 
a brass. How much would the cement cost? 

Mr. Ililimoiia. —-About Rs. 10 to 42 a ton. Let us take the cement also 
in cubical measure. A brass of cement would be alanit. 4 tons and, taking 
the price at Rs. 40 at Delhi, it would be about Its. 100 a brass as against 
Its. 21 a brass for the lime. 

Mr. Ginimia .—And you will use 11 parts of lime to one of cement? 

Mr. Symons. —Yes, in the proportion of 1 to 11. We have made experi¬ 
ments and this proportion of 11 to 1 or 10 to 1 will give better breaking 
strength than the lime. At the present moment J think the engineers arc 
tto-t quite sure of the proportion of cement which they can use, and they arc 
now making this experiment, and by that they will be able to judge whether 
they can use cement in p!a'-e of lime. I may also mention that one or two 
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•engineers whom I met recentlj’ told me that, if we rould assure them that 
•Cement in tiro proportion of 1 to 8 or 1 to 9 would give better tensile strength 
than lime then they could afford to use it. 

.1/ r. (limraln .—Does it cost more in labour? 

Mr. Symons. —Most decidedly not: much less. They are able to take a 
hag of cement to one place and dump it down and mix, whereas in the case 
of lime they have got to burn it, then put it in the grinding mill and mix it. 

Mr. Bill mono. —May 1 mention in this connection n fact about the Sukkur 
Barrage Scheme? Our chief manager has gone thcro and visited the en¬ 
gineers and he himself has suggested that instead of using lime and making 
their own lime and requiring so much capital and labour, he could convince 
them that the use of cement instead of limo will be very much cheaper, and 
he has carried on certain experiments and at present. 

President. —It would he more important. T think, to get the opinion from 
the Government of Bombay than from your representatives, if they have come 
to any decision of that kind. 

Generally, on this question of consumption what I am really suggesting to 
you is this, that this prospect of a considerable future increase in consump¬ 
tion is very largely a matter of prices, and any measures taken which would 
have the result of substantially raising tile price will have an adverse effect 
•on the consumption. 

Mr. Jlilimorin. —If you consider the consumption for the year 1921-22 it 
is not considerably loss than tile consumption for the last year when the 
prices were top prices namely Ks. 100 a toil. 

President .—But thcro was a lot of arrears to make up us u result of tbo 
war. Works that were hanging over had to he completed. 

Mr. liilimoria. —Do you include Government works also in that? 

President. —I should think so. The Inchcape Committee had not sat then! 
However, let us turn now to question 51. You have given Karachi, Bombay 
and Madras ns your principal markets. 

Mr. liilimoria. —Yes. 

President .—When you have put up your own factory at Shahabad, they 
will bo able to put cement in the Madras market cheaper than you can, so 
that Madras will not be a market that you can hold. So far as Porbundar 
is concerned, the market is really Sind, Knthiawur, Gujorat and Central 
India, and perhaps as far south as Poona. 

Mr. liilimoria. —I admit it. 

President. —t think it is of some importance. We had a discussion with 
the manager of the Central Provinces Portland Cement Company as to how 
far a factory in tho Northern India has a chance of getting the southern 
markets. Once a factory is put up in Southern India between Bombay and 
Madras it will cut them clean out of the southern markets. 

Mr. liilimoria. —I agree with you. 

President. —In answer to question 53 which is on the subject of export 
trade you say “ Places like Singapore, Java, Sumatra, Seychelles, Aden, Per¬ 
sian Gulf and Mesopotamia would he the most natural outlets for the output 
of this Company, as the distance from the port where this factory is situated 
to the markets named, are shorter than from other competing countries 
provided reasonable freights are granted by tile shipping companies.” At 
what sort of price can you expoit? Let us take cnc definite place. Do you 
happen to know the freight from Bombay to Singapore? 

Mr. Bdimoria. —From Bombay to Singapore I think it is Rs. 20 per ton. 

President. —And from some English port, lot us say London to Singapore? 

Mr. liilimoria. —It will be about 17 to 20 shillings. 

President. —What would you regard as u rp'iggable freight from Bombay 
to Singapore? 
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Mr. Tiilimorio .—Let us take it from Porbunder to Singapore lit, sty, 
11s. 15 a ton. 

President. —On the basis of that what price would that mean to youP 

Mr. liilimnrm. —About Its. 40 per ton er works. 

President. —With the present freight yon have got to sell at Its. 56 a ton? 

Mr. Tiilimorin. —With the present rate of freight it comes to selling at 
Rs. 35 f.o.b. Bombay. 

President. —And you will have to add a further charge of bringing samo 
from Porbundai to Bombay: that will he another Hs. 10. 

Mr. Jiifimorin. —Yes. 

President. —There again. Porhundar is not a very important port ut 
present and I imagine that transhipment will lie necessary at Bomhay. You 
cannot roly on having steamers stalling from l'orhundar to all the places 
except very occasionally.' 

Mr. Ihlitnoria. —Tho B. I. boats regularly touch at Porbundai. 

President. —Where are they going to? 

Mr. DU'murid .—They gu to the Persian Gulf. 

President. —Take the other places you have mentioned in the direction of 
Sigtiapoie — Java, Sumatra anil so on Do steamers going to those places 
oven touch at Porbunder? 

Mr. Hilimiiiin .—What 1 want to point out is this that they want us to 
bring our eurgo to Bombay and then put on board the steamer. 

President. —If that is what they insist on your doing, it is of no advant¬ 
age to you even if they call ut Porhundar? 

Mr. hiliirUiTia. They say they would tako cargo direct from Porhundar 
if it was a very large qunirtity. 

President. —That ia precisely the point 1 am getting nt. that it is not the 
samo thing to have your works fit a small port ns to have it in a big port, 
and that is so anywhere in the world. You do not get the same advantage, 
and you cannot roly on shipping your stuff in the same convenient way. 

Mr. Bi/imnria. —Yes. 

President. —How would you have to pack your cement? 

Mr. Bilimnrin. —In gunny bags, 20 lings to a ton. 

President. —Is cement packed in hags readily accepted by the market in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. Bitimoria. —We did ship cement some years ago to foreign places and 
oven now we are shipping hy country crafts into the Persian Gulf and there 
lias been no trouble whatever ns regards packing. 

President. —1 put it to you that it has lieeu urged before the Tariff Board 
that thoro is a real difficulty and that, if you want to export cement, you 
will ha#c to do it in barrels. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I can tell you that even those English companies who 
used to send out cement to India in barrels are now using bags also because ,‘t 
is easier to handle a I cwt. bag than a 3J cwt. barrel. 

President. —You say that the British Companies are now commencing to 
export in hags? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. English cement in bags is actually coming to 
India: not only English but some German cement also came into India in 
bags. 

President. —We will make enquiries about that. The information the 
Board received was the other way about, that unless the Indian companies 
could accommodate themselves in tho matter of packiug there was no chnneo 
rft all of capturing the ox|>oit market. If you were packing in barrels 
instead of in bags, what would be the difference in costP 
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Mr. Bilimoria .—Tt all depends on whether we l>uy barrels in small lot*, 
or whether wo put up a barrel making plant which would monn of course 
capital expenditure on a largo scale. 

President. —Havq you investigated that at all? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We have and found that it would not pay. Even recently 
we had some correspondence with sonic people in Lahore as regards packing in 
barrels, but wo find that it would be an impracticable proposition. The con¬ 
sumer now prefers bag packing to barrel packing because if he returns tho 
empty hags back he gets a rebate. 

President —What consumer are you speaking of? 

Mr. DiHmoria .—-Consumers in India, the public as well ns Government 
bodies. 

President. —But after nil the consumer who governs the export market 
are the consumers elsewhere. Have you actually ascertained what the state 
of things is in any of these places—Java, Sumatra and so on; have you got 
anything practical as to the views of these consumers? 

Mr. HUimorin .—Four or five years ago we had shipped some cement to 
Singapore, Java, Seychelles and Aden, all in bags. 

Preside nt. —That; was ftt a time , when they wore only too glad to have 
cement in any form. 

Mr. llilim.orin.~-l am not in a position to Hay at present whether any 
difficulties would not be raised by the consumers in the«o places against 
packing in bags, though I believe that in view of tho fact that oven English 
manufacturers have shipped in bags no difficulty should ariso. 

President. —I quite understand what your view is. 

Now, in answer to question 54 you refer to the contract with the Develop¬ 
ment Department of the Government of Bombay. You say “ the benefit 
of this contract was extended to the P. W. D. nnd such semi-public bodies ns 
wished to join in it with tho result that our sales to such public bodies have 
been much smaller than they otherwise would have boon.” But then who 
extended tho benefit of tho contract ? 

Mr. Bilimoria .■—The Development Department. 

President .—How could they? 

Mr. Bilimoria .—T believe they were entitled to do so. 

President. —You apparently suggest that the extension of the contract was 
injurious to you? 

Mr. Bilimoria .—Yes. 

President .—How could that be done without your consent? 

Mr. Bilimoria .—First of all the Development Department sont tenders to 
all the companies then existing for tho supply of cement, about 25,000 tons 
or so, for a period of 10 years asking thorn to quote their price for such' 
supply, and each of the firms to whom tho tenders wero forwarded quoted 
fixed prices. Then wo were waiting to hear about the result of the tender, 
and ono morning we just read in the newspapers that the Bombay Develop¬ 
ment Department had entered into agreement with four Coment Companies 
for tho supply of cement on this basis, and that was the first intimation tho 
Indian Cement Company got of this arrangement entered into behind their 
back, so to speak. 

President .—It is the existence of the contract that is injurious to you, 
and of courso tho extension increases tho injury? 

Mr. Bilimoria .—That is what I moan. 

President .—The moment they entered into a contract with four companies 
of which you are not one, of course oue realises that that cuts a part of your 
market. 

Mr. Bilimoria .— 
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rresident .—The way you put it made me think that what yon wished to 
Say was that it was only the extension of the contract that atfected you. 

Mr. Tiilimoria. —No, Sir. The extension came later on. The existence of 
the contract itself was injurious to us. 

Mr. Ginuala. —The benefit that you speak of, is it a real benefit? 

Mr. Tiilimoria. —It was supposed to he. The contract is on the basis that 
the companies are to ho paid the price which is equivalent to the cost of 
manufacture for that year, plus 15 per cent, on that amount. So that how¬ 
ever little cement they may produce or however much they may produce. 

T ‘resident .—That is a benefit to the producer; you say ‘benefit extended 
to the P. W. D.’ 

Mr. JiHimorlu .—What I mean is this: from the Development Depart¬ 
ment’s point of view it was a benefit to enter into such a contract. To-day 
it is not a benefit, but at that time it was considered a privilege for the 
public bodies to go in. 

Mr. Ginvala. —What, is the distance from your port to Karachi? 

Mr. tiilimoria. —,102 miles. 

Mr. Ginwa/a. —What is the freight? 

Mr. tiilimoria.-- Its. (i per ton. 

Mr. Gi media. —That is by the British India Steam Navigation Company? 

Mr. Tiilimoria. —The Bombay Steam Navigation Company. 

Mr. Gintrala. —Now, with regard to this packing of cement, the consumers 
consider that bags are not as waterproof as casks. Why do they prefer 
burrols? 

Mr. tiilimoria. —They would prefer packing in bags as regards handling, 
but if there is any prejudice it is about keeping the cement stirred for a 
time in which case, when it is put in barrels, it can stand moist weather for 
a longer period than bags. 

Mr. Gimeala. —In the case of transport are not bags more easily liable to 
be damaged than barrels? 

Mr. tiilimoria. —Yes. But when it is sent by steamer there is not much 
chance of its being damaged as it is kept inside the hold. 

Mr. Ginuala. —Are there no means of waterproofing the bags? 

Mr. Bilimurin. —That would add materially to the cost. 

Mr. Ginwola. —Have you made any experiments? 

Mr. llil ini win. —Yes. When customers specially require that cement 
should be paeked in waterproofed bags we put them in double bags and charge 
them double the cost of packing. 

Mr. Ginwola. —What would be the cost of tarring the bags? 

Mr. Tiilimoria. —All these bags are made in Calcutta mills. They are 
sent out to us in parcels of 500 bags. If you take out each bag and tar it, 
that means a lot of labour. In proportion to the cost of bags, the cost of 
this work would be considerable. 

Mr. Giniiala. —With reference to your answer to question 54: these prices 
that yon say that you have realised from Government do not seem to be very 
unfavourable prices. 

Mr. Jii/imoria I don't say at all that these prices were unfavourable. 

Mr. Ginirnla. —They are gun'l prices. 

Mr. Tiilimoria. —Because those were times of good prices. 

Mr. Gintrala .—In 1923, the average price was Rs. 50. 

Mr. THU is Rs. 50 ex works. 

President .—Any Company is lucky that gets Bs. 50 ex works at present. 

Mr. Bill inm in. —]t is not very good for the Company. 

President. —I don't sav that it is » remunerative price. 
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Mr. Bitimorui. —It is better than to-day’s price certainly. 

Mr. (Hu wot a -—It is only those small quantities that you sold to public 
bodies? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —Are those the prices for the quantities that you supplied to 
local bodies? 

Mr. Bitimoria. —These are the average prices of those sales. 

President .—In that case it does not answer the question. The question 
was “ Please state the extent of their purchases and the prices paid during 
each of the last five years.” I don’t raise any objection. I only want to 
bo quite sure. 

Mr. Bilimoria.. —If you want details, I•have got a long list and I can 
let you have it. 

President. —It is not necessary. 

Mr. Ginuala. —Tho Government do not pay any more than the ordinary 
consumer ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Not more nor less. 

President ■—These aro your average prices? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Kate —You refer to tho State subsidies given by Japan? 

Mr. Bitimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale— Can you give us any information ns regards the system that is 
followed in Japan P 

Mr. Bitimoria .—I could not give you any detnilod or nccurato information. 
It is only the vaguo information I got from one of the departments of our 
office who have got business relations with Japan and who have got their 
offices in Japan. 

Mr. Kale. —Now, we hear a lot on this subject and we are told that the 
Japanese Government grants subsidies not only to cement companies but 
also to the cotton manufacturers and so on. We have had a good deal of it 
in the press also. Hut 1 want to know whether you can give us any concrete 
information which would be reliable. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Not at the moment. But I can promise to obtain the 
information. 

Mr. Kale. —That will be very useful to us. We should like to know what 
other Governments do. Wo should like to know what other Governments give 
in the way of subsidies in order to find out whether something of that charac¬ 
ter is not possible in this country. 

Mr. Bitimoria. —Yes, 

Mr. Kale. —In your answer to question 54, you say that the company has 
been able to secure substantial orders from both the Bombay and the Mad¬ 
ras Corporations. How did you manugo to get the Madras contracts? The 
railway freight to Madras, I find, is something like Rs. 30. 

Mr. Bitimoria. —These contracts wo obtained some two or three years ago. 
We don’t say that wo have at present. 

Mr. Kale. —But the prices you obtainod were not very remunorativo? 

Mr. Bitimoria. —No, but still we wanted to sell to Government and public 
bodies. We prefer even a reduction in prices in those cases. 

Mr. Ginuala —What aro your average prices this year? 

Mr. Bdimoria. —Do you mean ex works? 

Mr. Ginwala .—Yes. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Anything from Rs. 47}. to Rs. 37}. To-day the price is 
about Rs. 38 or so. It does vary a little according to the. distance.' For 
instunco, in Kathiawar we can sell at a somewhat higher price, but the other 
companies cannot as they have got a longer lead. 
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President .—That is natural enough. Each one of the cgmont factories 
with tho exception of those that are close together, has, so to speak, got it# 
own little area where it is able to undersell others at possibly quite as 
reasonable price. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is so. 

VT. Foreion Competition. 

President. —Yon have given us in answer to question 67 the prices of im- 

S orted cement for 1923-24 as Rs. 75 to Rs. 65. Would Us. 65 be the price of 
ritish ce|«ent or continental cement ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —To-day tho Continental cement would sell at Rs. 50 or 
even a little lower. By Continental cement, T mean the Gorman, Belgium 
and Japanese cement. English cement to-day is selling in the Bombay market 
at about Rs. 58 to CO and f have just got a quotation from our London Office. 
The c.i.f. price comes to 111. 5 d. per burrel, which is about 68*. a ton. 

Preside /it. —What would that ins in rupees at the present rate of exchange ? 
Mr. Bilimoria. —Its. 48. 

President. —That is a great deal cheaper than any other British cement 
we have heard of. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is tho price for the well-known brands. Wo had * 
cablegram reoently from London, wherein the following quotations were given 
per burrel: — 

Gilingham £0-8-6 f.o.b., London £0-11-5 e.i.f. Bombay, Tunnel soma, 
local murket price £0-8-6 plus Danish O. K. £0-11-0 c.i.f. Bom¬ 
bay. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these prices that you have given all o.i.f.? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Thoso are markot prices. 1 have not distinguished bet¬ 
ween English and foreign cements. I have taken the average. If one 18 
selling itt Rs. 50 and the other at Rs. 48, and the other at Rs. 60, I have only 
taken tho average, say Rs. 55; 

President. —As regards tho prices given in the second column; they are 
the prices that you have bocu realising at Bombay and not what you actually 
got at your works? 

Mr. liilhnorw.^ Those are the Bombay prices, not the Works prices. 
President— Havo you any views to place before the Board as to whether 
tho present prices of British and Continental cements are likely to be perma¬ 
nent? You have tofd us'that you have some Tensoil to think that they aro 
not remunerative. • “When that happens, there are two possibilities. Either 
sooner or luter the price may go up, or the cost may come doiyn. In the 
former case tho price is a temporary one. In the latter case, it is a permanent 
one. -Do you think that it is likely that the price wiU stay down whore it is 
ftt present, or do you anticipate in a yoar or two that there" will bo a rise? 

Mr. Bilimoria —I don’t think that in a year or two there will he a mate¬ 
rial rise in the price. I oxpeet a still further fall. 

President. —Why do you think soP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Becauso my information is—though I am not quite certain 
of it—oven in England and in the Continent, cement works aro not able to 
run up to tlioir full capacity and thoy want other markets than their own to 
dispose of their surplus output and they are forcing this surplus output on tho 
foreign market, with the result that price has been gradually going down 
and it may still further go down. 

President. —Tho Indian manufacturer is partly to blame in bringing tho 
price down. 

Mr, Ginwala. —What we want to know is tin's. Can he go on like this? 
You cannot expect tho British manufacturer to go on always selling at u 
loss and bringing down prices. 
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President.—The BcHffch manufacturer m aubjoct to intensive competition 
in England. 

Mr. Bitunoria. —The same question will apply to the Indian companies. 
Con they go on reducing their pricos ovcry day ? 

President. —That is a very interesting question. But we are dealing with 
British or European Companies. 

Mr. Vilimoria. — I think that they are in a yery much stronger position 
und that they con easily stand such sort of competition for a mimhor of years; 
at least for a very much longer period than the many weak concerns in 
India. 

President. —For our present purpose, then the present love! of prices must 
ho treated as being permanent? 

Mr. Vilimoria. —They want to maintain their market. I am giving a 
quotation from tho speech of the Chairman of the Associated Portland P e i n en t 
Manufacturers Association that in order to maintain tho market they bad to 
sell. 

President. —Every manufacturer in tho world does that, in every business. 
Certainly it is generally more freely dono now than ever before. 

In reply to question 04, you have given us freights from Porbundar to 
various places and also tho railway freight from the port of Bombay to 
those places. There is just this to bo pointed out. If you are competing at 
Ahmedahad with the imported cement, you have got to add to tho railway 
freight from tho port of Bombay to Ahmodobad the sea freight from Europe. 

Mr. Vilimoria. —Yes, but at the Rnme time wo have got to pay the railway 
freight from Porbundar »o Ahmodabsd. It will probably be more than the 
railway freight from Bombay to Ahmedahad for tba imported cement. 

President .—I understand that. What I am pointing out is just this. In 
another question, we ask you to compare the freight from l’orbandar to 
Bombay with the sea freight the importer has to pay. if you take tho case of 
tho foreign manufacturer, tho total freight he 1ms to pay in order to gee 
to Ahniednbnd is Ha. l‘2-8-0 plus the railway freight. 

Mr. liilimorin. —Yes, that would be ail right if Ahmedahad is a big market. 
But Bombay itself is a big market. 

7’» evident .—I know that. 

Mr. Vilimoria. —The competition at the ports is keenest. 

President. —I quite recognise that. That of course is precisely one of the 
difficulties of tho situation. 

I do not quite know whether you suggested in this that tho freights given 
fi'om the port of Bdmbny to these places are lower than the freight you puy. 

Air. Vilimoria. —Yes, our freight lrom Porbundor to Bombay is Hu. 6. 

President. —That is ditferent. I nin Rtill on question 04. Take Abmedu- 
bnd for instance From Bombuy to Ahmed abad it is Hs. 0-1-4. From Por- 
tuindar to Ahmedahad it is Ps. 11-8-0. Tho question I asked was whether 
your information was that the rate per mile from the port of Bombay to 
Ahmedahad was lower than the rdte from Porbundar to Ahmedahad. 

Mr. Vilimoria. —The rates must be smaller considering tire distances. 

President. —’Have you worked it out? 

Mr. Vilimoria. —From oil ports to stations in tho interior, the rates are 
lower than from othor places to thorn plucca in tho interior. 

Presi/lent .— That is true. But you also are at n port. 

Mr. Vilimnrio. —But, ns you say. it is an unimportant port. . 

President.—' There muv be this. 1 do not know whether on your way to 
Ahmedabud you pas3 over more than one line. 

Mr. Vilimoria .—Yes, that is so from Porbundar to Ahmedahad. 
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President. —That usually menns higher freights. For instance the repre¬ 
sentative of the Central Provinces Portland Cemont Company told us that they 
paid about Its. 10 from Jubbulpore to Bombay—a distance of about 600 miles 
—but from their factory to Jubbulpore—a distance of only 67 miles—they* 
paid over Rs. 4 a ton. They could not get a concession from the East 
Indian Railway, but they got a concession from the Great Indian Peninsula. 
Railway. I do not know how the Kathiawar system is run now-u-duys. Does 
each State run its own system? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —Then, I have no doubt the rates will be high. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Each system in Kathiawar is run by its own State and 
there are so many railways. From Porbandar to Viromgaon, we have to 
cross at least 4 railways. 

Pretident. —Tho only point about question 64 is, if you attach any im¬ 
portance to the fact that from Bombay the importer gets lower rates, let us 
hove the distances and tho freights worked out per mile. 

Mr. Bilimoria.— Yes. 

Pretident. —In reply to question 68 you say that moRt of the works oro- 
disadvontageously situated in rospect of the supply of coni. It is a disadvan¬ 
tage that has existed all along. That is where the British manufacturer has 
got an advantage. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We are at a port, and the freight of Bengal coal would 
not have cost us more than Rs. 10 from the colliery to Porbandar workB in* 
those days. That was the utmost. Today it is Rs. 20 nnd then there iB the 
price of coal. 

President.— Everything is double now a days. But you must not under¬ 
estimate the extent to which the cost to the foreign manufacturer has in¬ 
creased. 

Mr. Bilimoria —I have no grievance agonist tho foreign manufacturer. 
1 only want to point out the fact as it is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In unswer to qjostion 57, you have given us your quotations 
from the bazaar. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Those prices must depend very largely on the quantity of 
cement available in the bazaar. These would not necessarily represent tire 
import prices. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —By bazaar I mean those offices that indent for these 
articles for merchants. There are indonting officers who indent for goods for 
dealers, retail or wholesale, through their English agencies, and what 1 mean 
by bazaar price is the price at which the indenting officer has got his goods in. 
Bombay. That is not the selling price in the buzanr which is a bit higher.. 

Mr. Ginwala.—They are really c.i.f. prices then? 

Air. Bilimoria.—Not exactly c.i.f. prices, but all expenses paid inclusive of 
Customs duty, wharfage and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Don’t you get your own quotations from your own London 
Office? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We always keep in touch with the bazaar prices.in order 
to sell our own stuff. That is tho sort of information we obtain. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Where did you get'these rates from? Your realised prices 
are very much smaller than the import price, especially for the year 1922-23. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —In 1922-23, we realised Rs. 100 to Rs. 70 and tho«fenrnar 
price was Rs. 150 to Rs. 75. 

Mr. Gi i> wain. — Why so much difference? 

Mr. Bili morin. —To-day the difference is Rs. S to 10 a ton between the 
Indian and the English product. Tn those days, the price being twice or 
three times high, tho difference was al«" u 
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Mr. Ginwala. —But then you have a bigger margin, have not your 1 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We had in 1921 which was our record year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Because of this margin you must have got better prices. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We did get better prices ill 1921. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your answer to question 61, you talk of an Indian Mer¬ 
cantile Marine. Do you really think that an Indian Mercantile Marine 
would very much reduce your freights? 

Mr. Bilimoria —What we moan ie that it should be the duty of the State, 
for the protection of industries like ours, to help us in developing our export 
trade in the initial stages. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That question only incidentally arises. What you mean 
is that the State should subsidise tho freights on certain commodities. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Or make arrangements with the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. 

Mr , Ginwala. —Do you mean that tho Indian Mercantile Marine should bo 
State owned? 

Mr. Bilimoria —It won’t be State owned, but State assisted. 

Mr. Ginwala.—-How would you suggest the subsidy to be paid? Would 
you pay the subsidy to the manufacturer or to the shipowner? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The subsidy may be paid to the shipowner on condition 
that he carries the commodities at reasonable rates of freight to enable the 
Indian companies to compete with the other manufacturers in the foreign 
market, 

Afr. Ginwala. —What would you make the basis of your subsidy? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That would depend on the figures for the different ports. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing instead of selling in your nearest market which 
is Karachi, you are to send your stuff from Porbundar to Madras and want 
to compete against tho Shahabad works, on what basis would you pay tho 
subsidy P 

Mr. Bilimoria .— That is out of the question. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a very important question. 

President. —May I intervene for a minute? You can hardly treat this 
question of subsidy to the Indian Mercantile Marine as more than a side issue 
of this enquiry, for this reason that only two companies would be benefited by 
this. It would not benefit the industry as a whole. The others are mainly 
dependent on railway freight. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you suggest any basis on which a subsidy can be paid 
either for sea freight or railway freight? What basis would you suggest? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —As regards tho railway freight, I don’t mean payment of 
subsidy to the railway companies or to the manufacturers. What I mean is 
the actual reduction in tho present rates of freight which are pressing so 
heavily upon the indigenous companies. For instance, in bringing our 
cernont from Gwalior to Bombay, we have to pay more freight than a foreign 
manufacturer has to pay for bringing his stuff from London to Bombay. 

President. —You are not comparing two identical things. Sea freight is 
always cheaper than railway freight. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us any evidence that the railway freight in 
this country is higher than the railway freight for the same distance in othor. 
countries which compote 1 against you ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It is higher in this sense that thiG country is so vast tha(5 
commodities produced in one place Have to be transported over long distances 
Owing to these long distances, freights press heavily and the industries pro¬ 
ducing these commodities cannot prosper. 

President. —That does not answer Mr. Ginwala’s question. 
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•Vr. It Hi mo riii .—You want me to answer. t.-iltii)" 100 miles in I • i tl in ?u< 
tOO miles in another country, say England, Ihnt the ruto of freight in India 
is higher than tin* rnto of freight in otlier countries. I have no exact infor¬ 
mation on that |>oint. Hut my point is this that, even though the rates of 
freight in otlier countries may be higher, this country is so large, nnd the 
distances to lie travelled hero are so long, if the industry is to develop pro¬ 
perly and sufficiently. the rates for long distances must lie reduced to reason¬ 
able limits. 

/‘rr.title til.— The distances ire greater in America than they are in India, 
are they not* 

Mr. Tiilimoria .—You cannot compare America with this country in point 
of industrial development. 

President. —Quite. At any rate .it has the same handicap in this parti¬ 
cular respect. ’ 

Mr. Bilimoiia. —America may have had it, hut it has been overcome. 

Prt»hlenl.~ I am not suggesting that the conditions in Anierciu arc tlio 
same us tlio conditions in India, hut as regards distances, the same difficulty 
arises there. You cunnot set aside natural circumstances of that hind. If 
nuy one said that ill Europe it was an advantage for the manufacture of iron 
nnd steel ut Moscow with the uhundaut supply of coal at Lorraine, that 
would lie a sort of parallel case. 

Mr. llilimvrut.—l don’t think that the two cases are parallel. 

1‘rrsidrnt .—You cannot get away from the fact that yeu are far away 
from the coalfields. 

Mr. Jiiltniofin .—That is true. But our complaint against the heavy freights 
is that they huvo recently boon increased by such heavy proportions. 

President. —As a matter of fact I pointed out that it is only one-ninth 
of h pie per niaund per mile. You cannot call that a high rate of freight. 

Mr. Hihmona —It might not be high in certain cases. 

l'i rsitlenl —After all it comes to this: either the railway freights nro to 
lie lixed on n commercial basis or there must be some reduction on the lowosl 
commercial rate. If it is Iwlow the lowest commercial rate the difference falls 
on Government and it is really of the nature of a sulwidv. Subsidies may In* 
justifiable in ccrtuin circumstances, but it nlwaya seems to mo that it rather 
complicates the whole thing, if the subsidy gets mixed up with tbe commer¬ 
cial part of it. 

M r. Uinieiila. —Of course wo would like to got some idea of this, hut you 
uro unable to help us any more than by adopting the usual argument that the 
freights must be brought down. 

Mr. Bilimnrin. —Yon want me to suggest the ways and means. 

Mr. (Jimrala. —Wc wont to know whether it would he in the interests of 
the country to encourage the industry by reducing the freight at the cost of 
the goneral taxpayer. That is what it really comes to—to get over the geo¬ 
graphical udvaulages which you say the industry has got. 

Mr. BHimoria. —Geographical position exists from the very start—whether 
it is advantageous or disadvantageous—but the present position has been 
brought about by other forces. 

Mr. (tin no In .—In the answer lo Question 64 you have not boon vory 
happy in the selection of your stations. Surat and Ahmcdalmd are probubly 
two reasonably gobd markets for you. hut not the others. 

Mi. Ttilimoria. —They are not large markets at all. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Judging hy distances, Ajmer is not a good market lor yon, 
jtur Poona. 

Mr. Bitimorin .—Surat is not a good market for us. 

Mr. (tiinratii — Yon must add 11s. J2-* to Rs. 5-1(1. Then yon g<ti 

R«. 13-4 against which the foreign manufacturer has pot to pay Rs. 16. 



Mr. Bilimoria I understand, then, that yon are making a comparison orr 
the basis of foreign import, find whether the cement comes from Hamburg 
or Porbandnr it is to he treated the same way. 

Mr. GinwaJa. —Supposing you want to compete against the foreign manu¬ 
facturer, what advantages have you got against him? If you went to Nagpur 
it would he a ridiculous market for you because people at Jubbulpore are 
nearer. If you select your proper market we want to see how you are situated 
as compared with the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. Tiilimoria. —Wo will take these three markets, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Surat. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Poona is not a good market for you. The factory you are 
constructing at Shalmhad will be nearer. 

Mr. Tiilimoria. —Then the question arises as to the narrowing of the' 
markets and then it comes to the crucial point. 

President. —The narrowing of the market is made hy internal competi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ginmnla. —Leave alone the ports. As regards ports you are not 
unfavourably situated. It is only Its. 8 you pay as against Tts. 12-8-0 which- 
the foreign manufacturer has to pay. You have got a lead of Its. 5-8-0. 

Mr. Tiilimoria.--Mv point is this. Why should any forcigu eement bo 
allowed to enter the port of Bombay? 

President. —You have raised that question in the last paragraph and 
it is a quite different question. We will come to that later on. 

Mr. (rinicalu. —Where your market is properly selected you get a lead 
of Rs. 5 or more as against the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is the position only ns regards freight, but the 
foreign manufacturer may have a lead of a much higher amount as regards 
tho cost of manufacture. 

Mr. Gimcala.—l am talking of freight. You are not so unfavourably 
situated as you claim to be as regards your principal markets in the matter 
of freight. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We admit that wc are rot unfavourably situated as 
regards freight in the. markets of Karachi and Bombay. 

President. —In fact you ought to be aide to bold your Bombay market 
against your own Indian competitors because you have got lower freights. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —There are other things which enter into the question. 

President. —Their cost of production is cheaper? 

Mr. Bilimoria. — Because of the larger output. 

President. —That is a natural advantage. That tends to show that your 
factory is too small. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Under present conditions it is too large, 

President. —In that case you should withdraw your suggestion that tho 
other companies are underselling you because they have got a larger 
output. 

Mr. GimoaTa. —Tn answer to question 60 you have not given us any in¬ 
formation really speaking. You have not read our note. 

Mr. Bilimoria.—It is not possible for us to compare our figures with 
their figures, but I eon give you any information that it is possible for mo 
to give, if you put tho questions to me. As regards the comparing of tho 
cost of plant and machinery erected in India with the corresponding cost 
in Western countries, figures are not available. 

President. —If you have not got information I do not see how we are 
going to get it from you orally any more than in writing. 

Mr Bilimoria—I meant on general points, for instance, if you question 
what would be the cost of a plant with- a output of 30,000 tons as put up 
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by us and as it would lie in England or on the Continent, we can give 
you that. 

Mr. Giniriihi .—Supposing your plant were put up in the foreign country, 
what would lie the cost compared to what it cost you here? That means that 
you have got to add to your cost, erection charges, freight and duty and various 
other incidental charges which the foreign rminufacturer has not gut to 
bear. You could have given these figures. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Wo tan give you even now. Take the cost of the plunt 
and machinery us given in another answer—11s, 18 lakhs. That plant and 
machinery lias been ordered from Denmark or Germany. Then you have 
to add to it transport charges between Germany or Denmark and Bombay, 
Customs duties and transport charges from Bombay to IVibundar. You 
cannot include tho erection churges because it would be very difficult to 
compare our erection charges and theirs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —.Wo wanted to know the money value of your disadvantages, 
but that you have not given us. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It was very difficult to answer in detail because wo were 
pressed for time. 

Mr. (Imuala. —Yon could have given tho customs duties on imported 
materials you have got to pay; also figures for consumable stores and things 
like. that. You can send us another answer in substitution of the present 
one, if possible, 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Cost of plant and machinery erected in India with corre¬ 
sponding costs in England, etc. Without making enquiries at Home I do 
not see how it is possible to give information. 

Preniilent. —Wo are only desirous to get more information, if it is 
possible, 

Mr. GinmcaO .—What you have got to do is to balance your advantage, 
with your disadvantage and try to find out how you are situated us compared 
with the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I could give you i'.o.b. cost of the machinery and plant 
and what it cost us to lay down at our works, but os regards erection charges, 
that is u different matter. 

President. —There would lie other items. You would have to pay customs 
duty. You would have to pay some cost of erection. That no doubt, is difficult 
for you to ascertain. 

Mr. Kale. —You say that the ports are very large centres for tho con¬ 
sumption of cement. T should like to know whether it is so because loeal 
consumption is very large, or is it partly owing to the fact that these ports 
aro distributing centres? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It is principally for local consumption. 

Mr. Kale. —You mean on account of the docks and things like that? 
You think only to a small extent they arc distributing centres? 

Mr. liilimoria. —Because nobody except the Dwarka Company and 
ourselves would bring the cement to Bombay for distributing purposes. 

Mr. Kale. —I am speaking of tho foreign cement when it comes to 
Jlombay nr Calcutta. 

Mr. Bilimoria .—Calcutta and Bombay are very largo consumers by them- 
eelvos. 

Mr. Kale. —You said something about the location of cement works in 
India and added that it is not possible to locate your factories near the coal¬ 
fields. and you hove to scatter them in dilferciit parts of the country. 

Mr. Jlilimoria. —That wo.uld serve for distribution purposes much better 
hut it lias been possible for one company to establish their works in Bilmr, 
near the coalfields. 

Mr. Kale. —But many would not establish themselves in that way? 
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Mr. Tiilimr.)in — Otherwise there. will lip concentration of production. 
j h;it is why the Indian Cement Company instead of extending their works 
at Porbuuuur put one in Gwalior anil (mother in Shahnbad. 

Mr. Kale.- The disadvantage has been partly bet oil when you locate them 
in different placesp 

Air. lUlimoria. — 1 should think so : for instance Shahahad may he more 
distant from the coalfields than centrally situated works, but it might have 
a market which is much nearer to it and which is more distant for other 
companies to supply. 

Air. Jyilr. Have you any information about companies that manufacture 
cement in America which is a country of long distances P Have you any 
particulars as to the transport charges and so on, and do you know how 
they manage to get over the difficulty with which wc are confronted iu 
India P 

Mr. Jiitimoriri. —My information is very meagre but it is this: that they 
carry on manufacture on a very, very large scale. In fact 1 have heard of 
factories producing oOO to 1,000 tons of cement per day and therefore auto¬ 
matically their cost of production is reduced to as low a figure as fivo 
dollars a ton—about Us. 15. 

Mr. Knlr .— So that they can afford to pay heavy transport charges? 

Mr. JlUimotin. —Yes. You mean for transporting within the country 
itself, but I expect in America there are a considerable number of cement 
works in different parts of the country for distributing in different 
centres. 

Presidi'itf- Apparently the price they arc getting ie not very cheap: 
Otherwise they would have exported. Ho they sell it cheap ? 

Air. Bilinwrin. They produce it very cheap. 

Mr. Krile .— Do you know what amount of protection there is in the 
United States? 

Mr. Jlilimoiiu. —T do not know, but I think the protection there rises up 
to anything like 50 per cent. 

VII. Equipment. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You say that you have reconstructed your plant? 

Air. BilimDrin. At different stages. Practically it comes to reconstruc¬ 
tion. There were so many difficulties, first of ail with the vertical kiln 
which was finally scrapped: then our engines of German type were scrapped 
end then our boilers to which we have recently made addition. Our plant 
is absolutely different from what it was at the beginning. 

Mr. (Ihnraln .—That was due to some defective lay-out? 

Air. Bilimorin. Defect in the engines which were of a German type and 
tho type of the kiln which wo were advised to adopt. 

Air. Ghnnihi .— That you have written off? 

Mr. JfiUmoria. —The kiln patent and the engines have been written off. 

Mr. Gin wain. - Tlow many lakhs did it run to? 

Mr. Bilimorin. —About Rs. 1,50,000. 

Mr. Gimrnla. —T)n you consider that now your lay-out and equipment are 
ns good us they ought to be? 

Mr. Bilimorin.- Vii der the circumstances; T want to point out that we 
produce cement iu Porbandar by what is known as the drv process whereas 
at Gwalior we do it by the wet process which is considered more up to 
date. We cannot adopt it at I’oilnindar on account of several difficulties 
and also on account of the initial expense involved. 

Mr. Gimrnln .— L am asking you this general queffimi. J find Hint your 
cost is higher than it ought to he. I want to know whether it has got much 
to do with equipment. 
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Mr. Bill moral .- —Tt lias everything to do with equipment. 

Mr. CiiuoaUi. —Ts it defective? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Not now hut because it has been gradually evolved and 
lias now assumed this shape. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you brought your equipment now to the proper 
standard H 

Mr. llilimoria. —We cannot compare the efficiency and economy of our 
equipment with that of Gwalior which is most modern and up-to-dato. Our 
labour costs will always he higher at, Porbundor than in Gwalior : our coal 
costs will he higher because of the greater distance, again wo consume 
CO per cent, coal against 50 per cent, at Gwalior. 

Mr. Giturala .—Suppose you hod the Gwalior plant at Porbundnr, what 
reduction would you expect in your cost of production? 

Mr. Bilimorin. —The cost of production apart from the coal question? 

Mr. (rintrala. —The quantity of coal that you use must lie taken into 
•consideration. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Factory labour would he less by about To, repairs 
Would be less .by about I, supervision, general services, etc., would he less 
by about 2, that is all. 

Mr. Ginrmla. —Go that you may make a reduction of about Rs. 4 a ton. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, and coal is extra. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As against that tlie plant costs much more. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —l'cs. 

President. —You have given identical figures as to the present cost of 
erectiou at Gwalior and Porbundor. 

Mr. Bilimoria .—No. 

President. —You say in answer to Question Si “ we estimate 11s. 0J lakhs 
and 23$ lakhs wpuld bo the present cost of building and machinery respec¬ 
tively.” The question is “ What do you estimate would bo the present-day 
cost under the heads (a) buildings and (b) plant and machinery of erecting a 
factory having the same output as your present factory?” These are the 
present-day costs of the Gwalior factory rather than of Forbundar. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Porbundar plant was leas expensivo because it is an old 
plant and put up earlier. 

Mr. Gimvala. —How much would it cost if it was erected on tho same 
lilies as the Gwalior factory? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It would cost about Rs. 12 lakhs more. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will have to earn on Its. 12 lakhs more? 

Mr. Bilimoria.— Almost the whole plant will have to be scrapped and a 
ioew plant put up. 

Mr. Kale. —You have just told us that the wet process is more economical 
.than tho dry process. 

' Mr. Symons. —With the dry process so much more machinery is required 
because raw materials have to he treated in a different way. The limestone 
has to be dried and the day has to lie driod before you can grind the 
materials and before you can intimately mix them. After that they have 
to bo calcined and after calcination they have to be ground. With the wet 
process plant the materials are taken as obtained and mixed at once. 

Mr. Kale. —Is cither of tlutee two processes suitable for a particular 
type of material or either process is suitable for any material? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —As u matter of fact the dry process is more or less depen¬ 
dent on the materials obtainable. 

Mr. Ixalr. —Supposing you have got here the Porbuudor stone, can 
you adopt the other process here and work with that material? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —If we had the Porbundar stone at Gwalior? 



Mr. Kuh'.— Su|>}R.>mii>> you aru stinting to-dny ut l’oibundnr (lie Gwalior 
process. 

Mr. Hilimoria. —We could apply the wet process there. 

Mr. KtiU-. Either of these two processes can be adopted indifferently in 
the case of the raw materials. 

ilfr. hilimoria. —Yes. At the time when the factory was put up it was 
considered that the dry proe.ess was the beet to adopt. Subsequently wo 
put up a rotary kiln which wo obtained second hand from America. It 
was war time and that was the, only one available ami we had to continue 
the dry process. The adoption of the wet process to-day would involve very 
heavy expenditure und that would l>e a matter for consideration. 

Mr. Kah'. —In answer to question 77 you say “ spare parts for grinding 
machinery such ns lining plates for nulls and jaw crushers aro now obtain¬ 
able in Tndia." What do you mean by that 3 

Mr. Dilimaria. —Firms like Alcock Ashdown and Richardson and Cruddas 
make spare parts accordion to the patterns submitted. 

Mr. Kale. —You have not got to import? 

Mr. Bilimnria. —I mean parts for grinding machinery and small things. 

ilfr. (Hawaii. —Are these of cast iron or cast steel? 

Mr. Si/monx. —Cast steel. They ure of special chilled steel. Oil tho 
class of material used depends the wear and tear. Otherwise you would be 
continually relining your mills and that would mean extra cost. 

VTTT. Capital ArcorNT. 

President.- -Before we go on to the capital account T think it would bo 
convenient to ask you about the last paragraph of your loiter. You say 
“ With reference to tho information required hv the Hoard in connection 
with Works Costs we have given all possible information hearing on the 
points and issues raised in the questionnaire and we leave it to the Hoard 
to publish such portiou'i ns (hev may consider necessary to enable the public, 
to properly apiireciut'.' the cnee of the Cement Companies for protection." 
Well, if it is left entirely to the Hoard wo should make public the whole 
thing; that is to say wc regard it as desirable, as far as possible, that 
nothing should lie kept hack. At the same time wo recognise, as we ex¬ 
plained in the questionnaire, that there is a difficulty; also we aro not 
in a position to assure you that if you publish, other companies will do the 
same. 

Mr. hil imoria. T)o you mean that the same rule would not apply? 

President. There is no question of n rule. It must finally depend on the 
witnesses themselves as to how much they agree to publish. Naturally, if 
you agreo to publish your costs, we should do our best to persuade the 
oilier companies also to publish theirs but wc cannot promise that wo shall bo 
successful. 

Mr. Ginwola The point is this, you arc asking for national assistance; 
the nation has got to vote, if there is protection by duties, for the necessary 
amount of taxation, and if it is to lie by bounties tho necessary money. The 
country is therefore entitled to know what the actual position is, and it is to 
your interest that tho Assembly and the Government of India should have as 
full information as possible so that they can make up their minds. Also 
if we make any recommendations, these recommendations must, bo oased on 
facts and figures which can lie placed before Government in the first instance 
and afterwards before the Legislature. Now we have got no facts and figures 
which wo can use to substantiate the recommendations that we may make, 
unless they can ho published. 

Mr. BiUmoiin. —Would it not ho possible to follow the same procedure 
us in tho case of the Steel company? 

Mr. Ginwala .—They allowed us to publish everything. 
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ftfr. Thlimnria .—IPtTic Tariff Board publishes tlip whole of the cost figures 
and everything relating thereto, we will not complain, hut if they think that 
in the interests of the public only certain portions are necessary to he 
published, then I leave it to their discretion. 

Mr. Ginu-aln. —It is much simpler for .us to publish tlm whole thing. 

Mr. liilimoiut. —Do I understand that all this discussion relates to the 
cost figures, not to the other portion? 

President .—The other portions will he published in any ease. First of 
all let us narrow the issue down. As regards overhead charges you iiavc no 
objection, 1 take it, to that being published? 

Sir. Jlilinioriti.—No. 

President. —As regards depreciation, working capital, head office expenses 
itud Agents’ Commission? 

Mr. Bilimonn — No. 

Pivsident. —That narrows it down to the works rests. 

Mr. Iiilimorin .-- The works*cost is a statement which is always prepared 
for the Auditor’s examination, but it is the only statement which the Com¬ 
pany considers ns of the nature of a trade seeret. 

President. —After all, it is a necessary maicrial for the recommendations, 
of the Board, and it is desirable that, as far as possible, it should he 
published. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We have no objection and wo shall not raise any 
objection. 

President. We arp very much indebted to yon. 

Mr. flinirala. —That is the proper spirit. 

Mr. Bilrmoriii. —We have given actual facts, not suppressed or exaggerated 
anything. 

President.— -To turn now to the capital account, question 81 is the first one 
I want to ask you about. The statement you make this morning rather 
mnphnsizes the question I was going to ask which was this: the original 
-cost of your buildings and machinery was Bs. 25,50.000? 

Mr. Bilimorin.--Yes. 

President. —You say that the present cost of the buildings and machinery 
with the same output would be 11s. 35 lakhs. 

'Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, in that neighbourhood. 

Pirsidr.nl — 1 will explain to you the question I was asking which is 
the. In 1917 you spent Bs. 10,50,000 on the purchase of your plant, and 
machinery and Ihul was a period of high prices, therefore it seems to mo 
<q>en to question whether the present cost of tlio plant, machinery und build¬ 
ings for the same output would be higher than the amount in your books. 

Mr. Bdimono. —No. 

Piesidrr.t • 1 gathered from what you stated this morning that tho 
reason why it was higher v as tint you calculated on a different kind of 
machinery. 

?t.r. BiUmsirin.—Y'jw here ask the question ‘ for the same output ’. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Our factory is capable of producing 40,000 tons with an 
additional expenditure of Its. 00,000. 

President .—We have been asking vou what the cost would be on the basis 
of 3b.<>00 tom. 

Mr. Bilimoi,a .— l have given vou figures on the basis of 40.000 tons. 
What was in iny mind in answering this question was that, if we are to put 
up a factory capable of producing 10,000 tons of cement to-day, a new 
factory together with the buildings and machinery constituting that factory 
.would cost Ks. 35.00,000. and this tiguro 1 have taken from the Shahabad 
works which arc jus l now being erected. : 
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President. —They arc under tlio wet process? 

Mr. llilimoria. —They will he the exact duplicate of the Gwalior works. 

Pre.xiile.nl. —That is very important. Indeed it answers the question 
completely. It is the heat evidence that you can possibly give. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When did you start purchasing the Shuhahad plant? 

Mr. llilimoria. —The cement machinery was contracted to be purchased 
in 1920. But I may explain that this was first of all meant for Pnrhundur 
hut subsequently we decided not to instal the wet process there but erect 
another factory in a different place (at Sbalinbad) and that l’orbundar works 
should invest money in the capital of the Shahabad company. You may 
say that the contract for the purchase of the cement machinery was made at 
a time when the prices of machinery were high, but against that we had 
remitted money to the suppliers amounting to £40,000 at a very favourable 
rate of exchange the benefit of which we gave to the Shahabad company, 
so that though apparently the machinery costs so much Shahabad gets it lit 
a lower price actually. 

President. —Do you think the high exchange would counterbalance any 
subsequent fall in price? 

Mr. llilimoria. —Yes. That relates only to the cement plant. As for the 
power plant which we subsequently purchased about 18 months late” when 
machinery was falling in price, we paid a price which was about 40 per cent, 
lower than we had to pay for Gwalior. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that it is only 6 lakhs? 

Mr. llilimoria. —0 lakhs for the Cement machinery only, 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the power plant? 

Mr. llilimoria. —For that we had to pay about 35 to 40 per cent, lower 
prices, as stated above. 

President. —That was ordered later? 

Mr. llilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —Of course if there was a fall in the course of a year or two of 
35 to 40 per cent., there is a good deal to be counterbalanced. I understand 
that you say that the power plant at the time you actually bought it cost 
you 35 to 40 per cent, less than what you paid for exactly similar plant for 
the Gwalior Company? 

Mr. llilimoria. — What we will spend for an exactly similar works as the 
Gwalior works will lie 5 to 6 lakhs less. 

President..-- What I am driving at is, if l>y postponing the purchase you 
could have got the cement making plant also at a similar reduction, there is 
very considerable amount to be counterbalanced. 

Mr. llilimoria. —That question was fully considered by the Directors of 
the Shahabad Company and they fully considered whether it was best to 
take over the contract from the Porlmndar Company with the advantage of 
the exchange, or not to do that and buy machinery direct by placing a 
separate order, and they found that the former was the better course. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have corrected the figures in the Gwalior case. You 
have raised Ks. 9,50,000 to Its. 11,50,000 and Its. 23,50,000 to 24 lakhs. 

Mr. llilimoria. —These are the correct figures and that alteration should 
also Jie embodied in the Indian Cement Company’s statement. 

President. —Then it is Rs. 35 lakhs altogether. On that basis it means 
a capitalization of close on Its. Oil a ton of output, that is to say your 
block aoaouut for buildings and machinery works out to about Rs. 90 a 
ton ? 

Mr. llilimoria. —Yes. That takes into account only machinery and 
buildings. 

President. —I know' that. But that is after all the great bulk of your 
company’s capital. 
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Mr. liiliMHiia .—Not the iVliolc. 

President. —1 have given you nr extra rupee a ton : it only works out to 
Hs. 89 and 1 have given you Rs. 90. 

Mr. llilimoria. —Flotation charges, preliminary expenses, interest on 
loans, brokerage, these we have got to take into account. 

President. —1 quite admit that. Taking it on that basis how would that 
compare with the capitalization of other cement companies in other 
countries? 

Mr. Bilimnria. —The information that T have with regard to the Associat¬ 
ed Portland Commit Manufacturers’ Association—they are proprietors of 
various concerns combined together—1 find in the Inst report that, after 
writing off depreciation, their capital cost per ton of output comes to some¬ 
thing like Rs. 43. 

President. —Of course you cannot compare the figures directly because 
tficro may be all sorts of qualifications and modifications. If one could 
make these allowances, one would get. the measure of the disadvantage in 
which the producer in India is in respect of initial cost? 

Mr. llilimoria .—Vos. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, the capitalization is on the valuation of 
the present assets? 

Mr. Ildimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You cannot make a direct comparison P 

Mr. llilimoria. —One of the cement experts connected witii the A.P.C.M. 
Association last year told me that, even last year or two years ago, cement 
works could not he put up in England at a capital cost of less than i'4 a 
ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would be about it. 

Mr. Ildimoria. —I think all the newer companies just show that value 

approximately. 

President. —Can you let us have a copy of vour balance sheet? * 

Mr. TtiUmoria— Yes, sir. 1 think we have already sent you copies of same. 

President. —You have invested about 20 lakhs in the Gwalior works? 

Mr. llilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question SO you have shown the old issue and 
new issue of ordinary share. T take it they are identical? 

Mr. llilimoria. —Yes. The new shares were entitled to dividend after 
certain date, that is, about 2\ years after they were issued. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Rut now they have equal rights to rank for dividend? 

Mr. llilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean to say that this Indian Cement Company 
is a shareholder in the Gwalior Cement Company or is it only a Creditor? 

Mr. llilimoria. —The loan is a separate thing. Jt is a shareholder in 
the Gwalior Cement Company to the extent of Rs, 15 lakhs out of 25 lakhs ami 
then for further finance it hud lent about 13 lakhs at the time of the last 
balance sheet, and now the loan is reduced to Us. Hi lakhs. 

President. —That corresponds to the premium on the shares yon issuo4? 

Mr. llilimoria. —Yes. 

President.—Yon have made a smaller investment in the Shahabad 
company ? 

Mr. BHiniorin. —Rs. 11,40.000. 

President.-^ And the other is Hs. to lakhs? 

Mr. Ildimoria. —Yes. _ _ 

* Not printed. 
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Mr. Ghurnln : -The point tlmt puzzles ma is that yon have given dividend 
to tho Indian Cement Company find therefore you must have included 
its 15 lakhs in that. You have given a dividend Oil the whole share enpital, 
part of which is invested in two companies, one of which at that time was 
not ourning any dividend, and yet you have given them dividend. 

Mr. Hi l hit or in. —Not to them hut to the shareholders of the Indian 
Cement Company out of the profits of tho I’orhandar works. 

President. —Then there is another item. This lopn to the Gwalior 
Cement Company is mainly financed by you yourselves borrowing? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Gitui'nhi. —1 would rather like to be quite clear about that. You 
have got Its. 15 lakhs and Rs. 11,-10,000? 

Mr. Tiilimoriii. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This money is entitled to a dividend first of all in the 
Indian Cement? 

Mr. liilimoria. —Rut this money is not separate money. This money that 
is invested in these two concerns he pail of the money obtained from tho 
issue of new shares by the Indian Cement Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That capital will earn iu the Gwalior anil the Shaliabad 
Company. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In addition to that it will be entitled to a dividend in 
the Indian Cement Co ? 

President. —Rut conversely the old capital in the Indian Cement Company 
will bo entitled to its share in tho profits of the Gwalior and Shaliabad 
Companies. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Supposing those companies are in nil oarning condition. 
Whatever dividends are declared hv these companies go first of all to the 
Indian Cement Company in proportion to its holdings. These go to add to 
the profits made by the Indian Cement Company, and then there is the total 
amount which rs distributed by the Indian Cement Company. Such u posi¬ 
tion has never actually arisen. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In trying to calculate what you ought to earn we must 
tnko the three companies together. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —1 think you have calculated the manufacturers’ profit on the 
block account. Normally your share and debenture capital would approxi¬ 
mately equal your block anconnt. 

Mr. Gin tea la. —I would rather be inclined to take the whole thing 
together. 

This sum of nearly Rs. 10,50,000 that your Company have s[ient bolween 
1917 and 1923 renews practically the whole of your machinery, does it not? 

Mr. Bilimoria.- -Except just a small portion which we call clinker mill, 
which also we can adapt to increase the output 

Mr. Gyi-ieola. —.What was your block valuo in 1917? 

Mr. Bilimaria. —It would he to-day’s block value less the money spent 
subsequently. 

President. — Plus certain engines which yon have actually written off? 

Mr. BUtmoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Gin mala. —In 1917 y^ur output was the »amc as your present output 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, but that is a compulsory reduction. Last year we 
vould have produced 25 000 tons with the vertical kiln. We produced 
less because we could not sell all the output. 

Mr. Ginwala,— With regard to the new shares: you raised them in 1922? 
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Mr. Bilimorin ..—-New shares were actually issued in October or November 
1019. 

Mr. Oinnmhi .—How many? 

Mr. JHIinu.i in. —7,600 shares of Hs. 230 each at a premium of lls. 130 
each, that is to say, the capital of the Company was doubled. 

Mr. (ItnHula .—AVhat was the face value of the Capital? 

Mr. Bilinioria. —'The capital before the issue of new shares was lls. 19 
lakhs. That was doubled to lls. 38 lakhs plus a premium of Its. 11,10,00!). 

Mr. (iin wain .—-You have got that premium because of the high dividends? 

Mr. liilimin in .—Not because of the high dividends, but because of the 
excited state of the share murkot at the time. 

President. Everybody was rather iiwliued to plunge at that time. 

Mr. Ililiiit'iriii. —Even the wisest of men. 

Mr. (Iin tea hi .—When did they begin to rank for dividend? 

Mr. Bilimn Wa.—T'rom the 1st of July 1922. 

Mr. dinnnUi .—Really speaking, the value of the premium was much 
greater, for that reason. 

Mr. Bilinioria. —Yes. 

President. —In the table you have given in answer to Question '86, you 
have shown certain sums as ranking fur dividend for 1919, 1920, and 1921, 
hut ns the new capital did not rank for dividend until the 1st of July 1922, 
surely the capital for dividend must remain at Hs. 19 lakhs up to that 
period ? 

Mr. Bilimorin. —Yes. up to the 30th June 1922? 

President.- In your answer you have shown different amounts. 

Mr. Jlilimorin.- T noticed that later 

President. —Wo tried to frame this question so as to avoid confusion. 
AVe have not quite succeeded in our effort. It should be Ha. 19 lakhs for 
each of these years. 

Mr. Bilimorin .—Those figures in the second column in 86 (a) represent 
the paid-up capital of old as well aa new shares. 

President .—AVe asked the amount of the pu id-up share capital ranking 
for (I i rut end, especially to guard against that. 

Mr. Jiitimoriu .—1 only noticed the mistake while 1 was travelling in 
the train to Simla. 1 hog to be excused for it. 

Pre.iidrnt. —Tins that affected the percentage on the next page? 

Mr. Biliino-ria.- -Not at all. The percentage ia all right. Only otic 
dividend is paid on now shares after the participation. 

President. —So long ns it has not got into the percentage figures, I think 
that it is all right. 

Mr. dininihi.- On puge 20, in your answer to question 90. von say 
“ If oil fuel becomes available, etc., etc.” AA'hen do you expect. that? 

Mr. Bilimorin .—During the time of coal scarcity, particularly during 
the time of scarcity of wagons and high prices of coal, we were seriously 
thinking of using oil fuel. 

Mr. ditnro.l'i .—That was for power? 

Mr. Tiilimoi m .—Vor both purposes. Oil can he used in the kiln as wel 1 

President .—Can von tell me when that was? 

Mr. Bilinioria. —About 1918-19. 

President —At about the same time when the railways were thinking 
of using oil fuel for engines. 

Mr. 1 iil'nii'iriti. AA'e found that the cost of oil delivered at the works 
would be about the same, but work with oil fuel is so much cleaner and 
better in every way. it required a capital expenditure of about three lakhs 
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for the erection of storage tanks, etc., and perhaps we might sometimes he 
landed in difficulties on account of non-shipment and so we had to postpone 
the measure. 

President.-- One understands that. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Porbandar is an outlying port at which steamers from 
Persia with oil can touch. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you earned good dividonds you did not carry any¬ 
thing to the reserve fund? 

Mr. JiilimorUi. — We have never earned good dividends. 

Mr. Ginirala .—You have. 

Mr. Bilimoria- Only one year we earned 14 per edit, dividend. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You earned 15 per cent, in 1921. 

Mr. H Him or ia. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you did not carry more than a lakh of rupees to the 
reserve. 

Mr. Bilimoria.- Wo never had the chance to do that. 

President.--X admit that you have not had as much as some other 
companies. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don't you attach some importance to laying something 
by for the future? 

Mr. JiilimorUi. —If you take the 15 per cent, you will find that there is 
hardly any scope for taking anything out of that. 15 per cent, on Rb. 19 
lakhs would be Rs. 2,85,000. 

President. —By cutting your dividend, you could have saved some three 
or four lakhs. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Not three or four lakhs. The 15 per cent, is only for 
ono year. 

President.—You were able to declare dividends for three years? 

Mr. Tiilimoria. —1 can tell you this. C'8 is the average, and multiplied 
by 19, it comes to about Rs. 11 lakbs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is including the new shares? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —There was only one dividend on new shares, that was 
about Rs. 40,000. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For how many years are you calculating? 

Mr. Bili maria. —The average rate for tho wholo period was 5'8 per cent. 
So, 19 lakhs x 5-8 would be about a lakh or a little over, then multiply 
it by 10 years. 

Mr. Ginwala.- —You took Rs. 11 lakhs as the premium and you have built 
up your reserve in that way. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It was intended to be built up as a reserve and invested 
ns a very good investment in tbe Shahabad Cement Company. 

Mr. Kale. —What is the idea underlying the Indian Cement Company 
going in for investments in these two other companies? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The original idea was to extend the capacity of the works 
at Povbuudar itself, to bring it up to tho. latest model by putting in tho 
wet process and so on. We wanted to double its capacity which was then 
about 20.000 tons. It was intended to raise it to 40,000 with tho wet 
process. We thought that we .could do that with about Rs. 15 lakhs and 
subsequently we found that the prices of machinery were' so very high that 
the extension could not be carried out at tlio above figure. We also con¬ 
sidered the question whether it would not be better to spend that big amount 
at another placo in erecting a factory, so that our centres of distribution 
might be increased. That was why we decid'd to put up a branch works 
of the Porbandar Company in Gwalior, and the money that was intended 
to be spent at Porbandar was invested in the share capital of the Gwalior 
Company which would not have been registered as a separate company, 
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but for certain objections raised by the Gwalior State. Otherwise, it would 
have been simply mi extension of the Porbundar Works, and would have 
been owned by the Porbundar Works. 

Mr. Kale. —The Gwalior and Shahabad Works may be taken as off¬ 
shoots, and also as supplementing your supplies in the markets indifferent 
parts of the country? 

Mr. Bilimoria — Yea. 

Mr. Kale. —That is to say, you wanted £,> put your eggs in different 
baskets so that if there was some loss at one place, it might he compensated 
by somo slight gain at another placeP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Supposo we had doubled the capacity of the Porbandar 
Works, then the position would have been worse to-day. 

Mr. Kale. —It is from the point of view which I have suggested that you 
have done it? 

Mr. I till mnria ,—Y es. 

President. —In Form No. IT given in answer to Question 91, you have 
an item “ Saving by the use of gypsum.” What exactly does that mean? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Gypsum costs Rs. 20 a ton delivered at the works. If 
you add 5 tons of gypsum to 100 tons of cement, it means that you get 105 
tons of cement. Five tons of gvpsmn cost only Rs. 100 at Rs. 20 a ton. 
Now its value in the changed form is about Rs. 40 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —Is it purely a mechanical mixture? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It is very fine mixture. The mixture is made by 
machinery. 

Mr. Ginivalti. —There are no chemical changes ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No. 

Mr. (luiwala. —Your 100 tons of cement with the addition of 5 tons of 
gypsum would come to 105 tons of cement? 

Mr. Bilimoria.— Yes. Five tons of cement would cost Rs. BIX), whereas 
five tons.of gypsum would cost only Rs. 100. That is the saving by gypsum. 
Another way of doing it is to show it in the cost of production as raw 
material. 

President: —Is it not included in the figures under raw materials? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, it is included in Form I. 

President..- -Then in your answer to question 93, you have given us an 
estimate showing to what extent you think you would be able to bring 
down the works cost,, given favourable conditions. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Given full output and present-day conditions. 

President. —The most important thing is that you can bring down the cost 
of power and fuel from its. 20-8-0 to Rs. 15'75 a ton. How is that to be 
accomplished ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That has already been accomplished. 

Pre 'dent — Is your coal running to waste on a smaller output? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The former coal was very much dearer. 

President. —What saving has occurred since J919? 

Mr. Bilimoria.— -As T pointed out in the previous paragraph, we have 
recently been using a mixture of Bengal Coal and the Central Provinces 
Perich Valley oogl. 

President.— You have told us about that. Yon did not say that that was 
recent innovation, did you? 

Jiff. Bilimoria.' —Yos, that is the explanation. 

President. —Ho you mean to say that until 1923 you were using nothing, 
but Bengal coal ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —T said that we were using Bengal coal lor boilers. Although 
apparently cheap, on the whole R was dearer because boilers would have to 
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then it appears the quality of that- coal has improved, as they have gone 
deeper. Our experiments both at Porbundar and Gwalior have now led us 
to the decision of using half and half in both boilers and kilns. 

President. —Then you also show reduction in the cost of packing. ITow 
is that, to come about? 

Mr. nilimoria. —In the first, place wo had been using very fine twill bags 
costing about Rs. 0 to 7 per hundred more than the bags used by other 
Companies. We got samples of these coarser bags and made experiments 
by packing cement in them and transporting. Our previous bags were better 
in appearance. That was one factor, and another factor was that we could 
now make a better contract for jute hags than we had entered into pneviously. 
The price of the hags to-day is-about Rs. 38 per hundred. 

President. —Tn your answer to question 93, you are pretty confident that 
you can get down to those figures, provided you get your 1h11 output. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Not only that. Wo have worked for ono full mouth, that 
is the month of May, and we have got the actual costs for that month ami 
they are not above these figures, 

Mr. Ginwala- —Can you let us have those figures? 

Mr. llili moria.—Yes. The figure for the month of May * conics to 
Rs. .'Ui-8 but it includes overhead charges which wo always take for our own 
purposes. Now deducting overhead charges, it comes to Ra. 33-3. Tt is better 
(hull these. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is a confusion of items. Do your overhead charges 
include depreciation? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No. 

President.. —What we call overhead charges arc only (a) depreciation, (1>) 
interest on working capital, and (>) head offico expenses and agent’s commis¬ 
sion. We have to stick to some one system; otherwise wc cannot compare 
the figures of the illiferent Companies. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Do you mean that depreciation should be included in the 
overhead charges? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. Wo call overhead charges nil charges above the works 
cost except the manufacturers' profit. Give us the works cost. 

Mr. Bilimoria.—- That is Rs. 33'3 as against this Rs. 3C5—that is for one 
month’s full running. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Compared to the Gwalior costs and the Central Provinces 
Portland Cement Company’s costs which they have allowed us to publish, 
your costs are very high. 

Mr. Bilimnua. —Could you givo mo an indication of the difference? 

.Mr. Ginwala. —They ore well off in flip, matter of coal. Their cost under 
“ power and fuel ” comes only to Rs. 10. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Rs. It) per ton of cement? In Gwalior, wc are very much 
less than that. 

Mr. Ginwula. —Even compared to Gwalior, their costs aro much lower. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Because, their output is 24 times that of Gwalior and 
over three times that of Porbundar. They are producing 100,000 tons per 
annum. 

President. —They actually produced only 20,000 tons, which was 8 months’ 
production. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It is over 3,000 tons a month. Their cost is on the 
basis of 3,000 tons. That probably explains tho reasons why our costs should 
be higher. 


f See also Statement 11. 
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_ Mr. Ginwala. —In making our calculations, wo need not take tho most 
efficient plant, but wo havo to take an average, reasonably equipped and 
operated plant. 

President. —If wo eomparo your future estimate, about which wo are 
asking you just now, with the coats of the Central • Provinces Company, ami 
if wo make allowances for the increased cost of fuel that you have to pay 
which would be nearly six rupees a ton—and then there is' one other item, 
viz., that they havo not incurred any expenditure on repairs to machinery 
if you add all this to your estimates, it comes to Rs. 38J, so that there is not 
much difference in the total. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —I was comparing with 1023 costs. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I don’t think that the Conlrnl Provinces Portland Cement 
Company produced any largo quantity in 1923. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They started on the first of November 1923. What is 
your average cost for tho last six months? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It will be very heavy because our factory had to be closed 
for three months for want of space. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You had so much stock of cement? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The position to-day is this. We worked from 1st May 
ns I mentioned, and we have closed down on the 2fith .Tune after one month 
and 2G days’ work because there is no space and tho sales particularly during 
tho monsoon are very slack and also shipments are not practicable. As soon 
ns the cement warehouse, which has a capacity of 3.000 tons, gets empty, we 
will again manufacture. Now wo can only manufacture by fits and starts. 
The cost of manufacture for the period of such fits and starts would not 
be at all a correct guide, but we have got these costs for the months that 
wo have been working. 

Mr. Ginwala.—'With regard to your future cost, is this tho utmost to 
which you can reduce it? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, so long as the costs of coal and hags remain as at 
present. You cannot reduce tho consumption of coal. As regards general 
services, supervision and local office charges, as a matter of fact we have dis¬ 
missed a portion of our staff because we. cannot carry on continuously and 
we did not engage any more staff during the two months Ihut wo ran in 
May and Juno. Wo think that no further reduction is possible there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I suppose that there is no means of transporting cement 
oxcept in bags or barrels. You cannot send it in bulk without packing like 
salt? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That point was considered some time ago by a company 
or a railway who wanted very large quantities of cement, . but they found 
that transportation in bulk by steamer wus impossible, and even if you sent 
it by railway wagons it was liable to be exposed to many risks, and perhaps 
might result in their having to pay a hjgher price than they would have to pay 
with the packing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that duo to weather conditions? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —-The transhipment is a big difficulty. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —Supposing you had no transhipment? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —If wo wont to go beyond Kathiawar, there is compulsory 
transhipment. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —Take tho broad gauge or the metro gauge whore you have 
no transhipment. 

Mr. Bullions. — T should say that it is practically impossible. In tlio 
first place you should havo special tank wagons made. Cement is like water. 
If there are any holes, it would simply flow away like water. Apart from 
that, if there was the slightest question of dampness, the. cement would 
be spoilt and if you had heavy winds, it would simply sweep tho thing 
away. \Vhen you reach tho journey's end it won 1 -! i~—> ir. u.n ,— 
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Then It could not be done in a loose form. Bags would have to be added 
at the other eud. Otherwise, the wantage would be considerable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have seen sait, for instance, taken in bulk. 

Mr. Symons. —I have never heard of cement being taken in that way. 

President. —Coming to the overhead, on this question of depreciation you 
have given the opinion that, owing to heavy wear and tear and to the fact 
that cement factories have to run continually for all the 24 hours, you con¬ 
sider that the rate of depreciation should not be loss than 10 per cent, for 
machinery. 74 per cent, is in itself a concession rate, is it not? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It was formerly 5 per cent, only, and wo had to appeal 
to the Government and the Income-tax authorities to raise the figure to 10 
por cent., and they have just compromised by raising it to 74 per cent. 

President. —Do you consider, for instance* that ti% wear and tear on 
cement-making machines is greater than in the case of the steel-making 
machinery. I mention steel-iuaking machinery because it is the thing we 
happen to know most about. 

Mr. Symons. —I have no experience of steel-makiifji machinery, but I 
think they have a few machines of a very heavy type, wb$r#Us in the cement 
works you have got a large number of machines more or less small. There¬ 
fore I think there would be greater wear and tear on these than on the 
steel machines. 

President. —However it is not a matter of importance.. In answer to 
question 108 you have told us how tho agent's commission is calculated. 
You do not deduct, T understand. interest, on debentures or any reserve 
allotment before striking tho profits on which tho agents commission is 
calculated. 

Mr. Bilimoria — 1 That is generally the practice in Bombay with all com¬ 
panies. Wo ate following tho ordinary practice. 

President. —The question always arises bow far it is reasonable for Govern¬ 
ment or the Legislature to toko that into account when fixipg the rate of 
protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You take 10 per cent, of what would be the depreciation 
fund? Suppose the depreciation fund is Its. 1,50,000. Can you bLow a pro* 
fit without deducting tho depreciation of Its. 1,60,000 in which, according 
to this, the agents aro entitled to a share? 

President. —Is that a fair way of doing it? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is considered fair by all firms in Bombay. 

X. Manufacturer's Profit. 

President. —You sav iu answer to question 112 that a return of less than 
12 per cent, on ordinary shares would not attract investors. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It is so. 

President. —But, there is a good deal of difierenco between the prospect of 
a dividend and a dividend actually paid. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —An old company, for instance, is paying to-day a dividend 
of 12 per cent. I think the market price would be based on something like 
9 per cent. That is in the case of mill shares, hut in the case of a new 
concern which you wish to start and where you want to invite capital, it 
should be attractive. 

President. —It is rather ou the basis of the old concern that we want 
to go, aud on that basis the companies would presumably receive the assis¬ 
tance thoy require to enablo them to pay that dividend. 

Mr. Ginwala: —Soo the answer to question 108. I do not see why the 
agent’s commission is calculated like that: you have a certain piinknunj 
Be. 45,000 hero. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is not commission. 

Mr. Ginwala.—-That is office expenses’: you have got a lump sum? 

I. 
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Mr. Bilimoria .—That is not got by the agents. Tli® agent's monthly 
remuneration or what is known as office allowance in the case of tho Indian 
Cement Co. is only Its. 600 a month. That is what is known as agent’s 
remuneration for conducting tlio business of the Company and there arc the 
office expensos, maintenance of staff, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you get a lump sum for that? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No. These are actuals. They are spent on behalf of tho 
Company. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Is there any minimum guarantee? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that at present there is no question of getting anything? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing wc wero recommending protection and wo wanted 
to find out what the Company ought to get by way of a soiling price, we 
cannot include 10 per cent, depreciation, and we cannot include 10 per sent, 
pn debenture interest as part of the agent's commission. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I quite understand your objection to that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —-There are those various other things that you mention 
hero—sinking fund, etc. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Sinking fund is not anything distinct from depreciation 
in this case. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that you agree that, ordinarily speaking, these should 
not be takon into account when calculating the agent's commission. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —As stated by me this is the general practice in Bombay. 
But I believe, if a suggestion is put forward before the agents in the light 
of the present position of tho industry, they would be sure to give reasonable 
consideration to it. 

Mr. Ginwala.— In calculating your manufacturer’s profit you have taken alf 
along 12 per cent. P 

Mr. Bilimoria- —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of a protected industry 10 per cent, would 
be considered a reasonable return, would it not? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, because protection itself implies that the industry 
is not in a normal state, and I think shareholders would be satisfied with 
that percentage. 


XI. Claim fob Protection. 

President- —On this question of natural advantages I really want to draw 
your attention to tho fact that the industry in India has certain natural 
advantages—we admit—in the matter of raw materials and so on, but also 
got certain natural disadvantages, the distance of the coal from tho raw materials 
and the distances of tho factories from the most important markets. Tho 
second might change in course of time, but the first, though it might be 
minimized, cannot he removed. 

Mr. Bilimoria. - Are you referring to my own company? 

President. —It applies to all, hut to a greater extent to you as the distance 
of the coalfields from your works is very great. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I think this disadvantage might be considered as balanced 
by the facility to make shipment by soa to certain places, and that was tho 
consideration which led us to establish the factory at Porbundar, 

President. —Your expectations have -not been altogether fulfilled? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Unfortunately not. 

. President. —Of course it is an old criticism against India that the business 
is too much concentrated at tho principal ports and that it is not sufficiently 
spread over the other areas. Here we come to the orux of the whole thing. 
At page 20 you say " We can also confidently say that if this industry is 
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not allowed' to succumb to present, abnormal world conditions but is enabled 
to survive, it will certainly be in a position ten or fifteen years lienee to 
face world competition.” It is not clear to me on the cost of production 
figures you have submitted that this is realty the case. Taking your future 
estimate of your works costs, which amount to Its. 37'5, I' worked out the 
incidence of the overhead charges on tho full outturn on certain assumotions, 
and they won’t exactly agree with the figures that you have given us. i think 
the total of the overhead charges comes to a little lower than yotrs. It; 
works out to about Rs. 17$ a ton over the works cost. The assumption then 
is that if you should get 11s. 55 at the works with your works cost of'Rs. ST'S, 
you are just about in a normal condition. You have got to pay freight 
to Bombay, another Rs. 6. That is, you can put your cement on the Bombay 
market at Rs. 61 a ton. I)o you think that you will get this price in com¬ 
petition with imported cement? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That assumes that we will be ablo to produce and dis¬ 
pose of the whole output. 

Pte.sidlnt. —I am not talking about the immediate question of protection. 
Ip 15 years’ time, you say, you will bo able to do without protection. It is 
not eloar to me how you aro going to d6 it. You see, if there were no pro¬ 
tection at all at present, foreign cement would be coming in at from Rs. 45 
to Rs. 50 a ton. So far as I can see on the lowest figures you have given us, 
nothing lfcss than Rs. 60 will do for you in Bombay. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Your figures take manufacturer’s profit also. 

President. —This is tho difficulty in my mind that I want to bring to 
your attention. On tho basis of Rs. 37’5 estimate of works costs you want 
about Rs. 60 a ton in the Bombay market- to give you a fair return on 
capital. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —Tf there was no protection, cement would be coming in not 
higher than Rs. 50. On that basis you have got to take Rs. 10 oil some¬ 
how, and that means you havo got to bring your works costs to Rs. 27. 
If you are going to be able to dispense yifh protection* you will have to bo 
able to sell at Bombay at Rs. 50 a ton. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —You are only, considering the Bombay market. 

President. —Yes, because it is your most important market and must bo 
in the nuturo of the case. I quito admit that lower prices in Bombay will 
be counterbalanced to some extent by the slightly higher prices in other 
markets. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —May I know how you havo worked out the figures? 

President. —I have taken interest on working capital at Re. 1-8 a ton. 
Depreciation . . . . . . . Rs. 5 

Head office expenses and agent’s commission . Rs. 3 
Manufacturer’s profit Rs. 8 

Theso four items together come to Rs. 17-8. If you add this to Rs. 37-8, 
you get Rs. 55. If again you add Rs. 6 for freight to Bombay you get 
Rs. 61'. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You must add something more for landing chargee, etc.,— 
it will come to Rs. 3 or 4. 

President. —That makes it worse. Tho point I am repeating is this. 
Beforo you can dispense with protection you havo got to bring down your 
.works costs far below Rs. 37-8. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —You have taken the agent’s commission at Rs. 3 : that 
means Rs. 90,000 and that assumes a profit of Rs. 9 lakhs. 

President. —Taking agent’s commission, head office expenses, etc., they 
come to Rs. 4j lakhs roughly. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —10 per cont. of that will come to Rs. 45,000; that will 
como to Rs. 1$ a ton* 

l 2 
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Rresident. —On the other hand, as Mr. Gmwala pointed out, I have not 
taken into account the landing charges on jour cement to Bombay. Taking 
Rs. 60 as a round figure, you have got to go down from Rs. 60 to Rs. 50 
before you can dispense with protection. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —You have taken manufacturer's profit at TO per cent. Tt 
is not necessary that we should realise the price of Rs. 60 in Bombay in order 
to live, because the position to-day is so critical that the shareholders would 
rather prefer to nee the Company’s existence continued than to let it die. 

President. —1 am looking 15 years ahead. You will have to offer u rea¬ 
sonable prospect that, if eventually protection is dispensed with, you will 
be able to go on. 

Mr. Gir.wala. —Che point is this. You have got your best markets at 
tha ports. Tho largest quantity of cement is used in ports. There is a 
considerable amount of cement now used by the ports which is imported. 
One of *h a things that cement companies want is to capture that market. 
Now let us assume that you havo captured that market if protected by a 
tariff wall. When you have done that, the question arises whether you 
will be in a position to do without protection. There is no answer to this 
question in your statement. There arc two or three possible answers. 
One is that the priro of imported cement may go up, but you have yourself 
admitted that you think it will come down. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is so long as the present depression continues : 1 

do not moan that it would continue for 15 years. The price of imported 
cement would go up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is ono possible solution. We are looking it from a 
broad point of view, but, judging by present-day tendencies, there is not much 
likelihood of tho foreign price going up. If it, goes up, well and good. It ie 
ono possible solution. The other solution is that you may lie able to realise 
» much higher price in the interior of the country: but there, you saj T , you 
havo got a very small market. 

President. —Also this particular factory is not well situated for the internal 
market. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No, except for Kathiawar, Gujarat and a part of Raj- 
putana. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The third thing is to cut down your cost, but you have 
given your future estimate which is also fairly high. 

President.--! do not see where any real big saving is to come from in 
order to cut it down from Rs. 37'5 to Its. 27 5. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —What I understand from you is that, if protection is oneo 
given, it will be necessary to continue indefinitely. 

President. —That is not what tho Fiscal Commission has said at all. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is your fear I understand and you assumed a period 
of say 10 to 15 ye.ars. 

President. —I am only taking some futuro period. 

Mr. Bitimofia .—That assumes that- tiie consumption of the country at- 
the end of the period will still be so low as not to overtake the production 
and that there is no chanco also for the prices to go up to the proper level. 

President. —The point is, what is the proper level of price? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The proper level is when the industry makes a reason¬ 
able profit. 

President. —That is not in the least what, the Fiscal Commission meant. 
[What they said in this connection was that you should bo able to hold your 
own against any country in the world so that, you cannot be undersold. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —My argument is that, in about 10 years' time consumption 
in the country will be so much tnpre than it is at present. 

President. —That won’t help you because this estimate is based on your 
t lU outturn. 
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Mr. Biiimoria. —So much moro than the present that tho total production 
of the country will not be sufficient to meet the demand, and prices wilt 
then be regulated by a free market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tho theory of protection assumes that domestic produc¬ 
tion ultimately equals domestic demand. Therefore there is no room for 
any artificial raising of prices owihg to the demand being greater than the 
supply. 

Mr. Biiimoria.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case your argument does not hold at all. 

Mr. Biiimoria. —To-day a portion of the quantity consumed by the country 
is supplied by foreign countries, that is about 20 per cent, of the total pro¬ 
ducing capacity of the country, with tho result that the country is only able 
to put forth 10 per cent, of its total output and ia not in a position to put 
forth 60 per cent. 

President. —That is not relevant to the question. 

Mr. Biiimoria. —My point is this : if the foreign competition is eliminated 
altogether the present indigenous companies will have a partially expanded 
market whereby they can increase their output from 40 per cent, to 60 per 
cent, and thereby thcro will bo partial relief obtained. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are giving you an increase from 40 to 100 per cant. We 
are assuming that you work up to the full capacity und that the fbreigu 
manufacturer is out of tho country. 

Mr. Biiimoria. —I do not think you assume that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Behind the tariff wall the foreign manufacturer goes out. 
The question is, after the foreign manufacturer has gone out, ia he to remain 
out for ever? 

Mr. Biiimoria. —No. 

President. —The theory of the. Fiscal Commission was this : they laid down 
—and the condition has been accepted by the Legislative Assembly and the 
Government of India—that, before protection is granted, there should be a 
reasonable, probability that eventually tho industry concerned should be able 
bo bold its own without protection. In the case of the iron and stool industry 
there was the enormous advantage which India possessed in its iron ore. 
What I am trying to get at is this : I do not sec that there is any natural 
advantage sufficiently great for the cement manufacturer to make it reason¬ 
ably certain that he will eventually bo able to do without protection. 

Mr. Biiimoria. —What I conclude from your remarks is that even with 
protection some of the companies must go out ol' existence.. 

President. —That was not in my mind for a moment at all. Let us take 
a hypothetical case. Let us say that at the end of ten years the demand of 
cement in India lias grown to 600,000 tons und owing to the grunt of pro¬ 
tection this is entirely supplied by firms producing in India, all of them 
working to their full capacity with their costs as low as possible, and there 
is no overproduction. Then supposing the question was raised whether pro¬ 
tective duties should be continued, T do not see, on the figures put before lu 
by you, that there is any reasonable prospect of the protective duty being 
removed because, as soon as it was removed, the foreign manufacturer' would 
again come in, bocuuse the natural advantages are as much with him as 
with you. 

Mr. Biiimoria. —But it seems to me consumption will have increased. 
You are assuming that it would he equal to the production of the country 
and you are assuming a long period. 

President. —Do you want prices fixed on the basis that you ought h, 
produce a little less than the country can consume? 

Mr. Biiimoria. —You are assuming a very long period and at. the same 
time assuming that the demand will at the end of that period bo equal to 
production. 

President. —I must assume that. 
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Mr. Bilimoria.— The time must come when the consumption will exceed th6 

production. 

President. —Why must it come? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Why should it not come? 

President. If you ore asking for it on the assumption that you have to put 
a prohibitive duty on imported comenfc and then tlio existing companies are 
to sit quietly and produce less than the country requires and make your own 
prices, you are saying the very thing which would put rrm dead against v'cur 
caso. 

Mr. Bilimoria.— 1 That is not my remotest intention. Tn the first place 
the duty would bo put on by the Legislature and it will be in the hands of the 
Legislature to withdraw it. As soon as it is found that the manufacturers 
were taking undue advantage of the protection—as soon as it found that they 
were trying to raise their prices to the detriment of the general consumer- it 
would be absolutely in thoir own hands to repeal the duty. 

President. —You have not satisfied us on the figures that you haCe given 
that at any time in the future tho industry will bo ablo to dispense with 
protection. I can only put it to you and it is for you to meet it if you 
pan. 

Mr. Bilimoria.—Put, sir, my point is this that in the figures assumed by 
you of 60 rupees you are including manufacturer’s profit. 

President. —Clearly no industry can meet foreign competition unless under 
all normal conditions the manufacturers arc making a reasonable profit. 
Periods may come when they have got to cut their prices but it must, on 
tho whole, bo making a reasonable profit in the circumstances. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Rut even if no profits be made, the Company can surely 
continue its existence so long as it just pays its way. 

President. -But is that what tho Fiscal Commission meant when they 
said that tho Company must bo, ablo to hold its own against foreign competition? 

I can only tell you that T am anxious to give vou evory opportunity of 
removing the doubts and hesitations in my mind. l'hat is why I am putting 
this to you. If you can remove it so much the better, but on tho figures of 
your company it is not evident where your saving can come from. Is the 
reduction in works cost sufficient at some future date to enable you to dis¬ 
pense with protection? I don’t at present see how it is going to happen. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —But my point is, as T have put it again and again, that 
the consumption in my opinion will increase very much in the next ten years. 

President.—I quite appreciate your point; you are perfectly entitled to 
urge it. But what I meant to say is that it is rather more important to 
moot my point, if you can, because after all what you want is to influence us. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Certainly. 

President. —When you say that consumption will increase, naturally it 
will overtake the demand. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It will exceed the demand. 

President. —Immediately the prices will go up. 

Mr. Bilimoria.—Yes. 

President.— When prices go up the foreign manufacturers will bo able to 
put their goods in this country inspite of the duty. How can that protection 
be withdrawn in that case? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —T follow your chain of argument. You say that pro¬ 
duction will go lip. But the demand w ill also go up. Tho demand will go up 
to such an extent that prices will go up, and the moment prices go up the 
foreign main acturer will take advantage of this. Perhaps they will be able 
to land tilei) goods and make profits inspite of protection: then how can 
protection be withdrawn, that is your point. 

President. »Tf prices go up as a result of the increase in demand, tho 
foreign manufacturers will be able to compete with you inspito of protection, 



as a result protection will have to continue so that the Indian industry 
may survive. The moment you remove the protection the conditions will be 
worse than they are to-day. 

Mr. IHlimoria. —May T know if this discussion applies only to the Indian 
Content Company f 

President. —1 am arguing the case on the basis of your own cost, because, 
with the exception of ono Company we have not yet got permission to publish' 
the costs of other firms. I quite admit that what I have said might be 
subject to qualifications in the case of other companies. The costs of the 
ffwalior Company are a little less than those of the Porhundar Company, 
but 1 cannot argue the case in detail with you on those lines unless 1 take 
concrete figures. That is why I took the l’orbundar Company- I quite 
■admit that the Gwalior figures work out better. On the other hand, of 
course, there is much bigger addition to be made on account of freight to 
tho principal markets in the cose of the Gwalior Company. Other considera¬ 
tions also arise, there being other companies nearer Calcutta and Bombay, it 
might not be able to compete with thorn in Calcutta and Bombay and might 
have to rely entirely on up-country markets. As far as that is concerned, 
supposing the market was large enough, the Gwalior Cement Company could 
Carry on with considerably less protection than the companies at the sen 
coasts. 

Mr. JiiUmoria. -T would beg to suggest that as the figure of Rs. 60 
arrived at by you includes manufacturers' profit, I don’t think that should 
he included in it because — 

President. —Supposing protection were once piit on and the result of the 
protective duty was to cut out the manufacturers’ profit altogether, what 
do you think the attitude of the manufacturer would be when the Legislature 
Came to consider the proposals? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let us just look al it this way. You are talking of the 
increased consumption and so on. Take your present production and your 
best works cost—Rs. 33 a ton. Your overhead charges come to Rs. 17 on 
tho present production of 15,000 toils—depreciation Rs. 11-6, working capital 
lie. I and agents’ commission Rs. 3. that makes it Rs. 17. The incidence 
<of profit you have given as Rs. 20 pet ton at 12 per cent. T am taking 5/0th 
■of it, that makes it Rs. It. 17 and T7 is 34; that includes overhead 
charges and profit on the present output. Then your works costs come to 
Rs. 33; that makes 07 : that is to say, cx-works you must get Rs. 67. Now, 
take the Bombay market. It costs you Rs. 6 by way of freight; that makes 
it Rs. 73. We won’t add any other chargos. Now let us tako the c.i.f. 
price to Bombay. It is Rs. 50, is it not? Let us assumo that price remains 
and we add Rs. 25 duty. It will just pay you if you get Rs. 75 at Bombay. 
Now, the question arises when you can give up this 25 rupees. Wo took 
Rs. 33 as your Works cost; we took lls- 34 as your present overhead charges and 
tho profits. We will have to halve that, when you reach y<kir full output. 
That gives you Rs. 17. Rs. 35 plus Rs. 17, gives you Rs. 52, add Rs. 6 sea 
freight to Bombay: that gives you Rs. 58. Tho c.i.f. price is Rs. 50; yoil 
Still want Rs. 8. You would always want it. 

Mr. Tiilimoria. —That is on the basis of the present output. 

Mr. Ginwala. —No, that is on the full output. The question is whether, 
Once We have given protection, the industry would be established in the country. 
It is not a question of your shareholders getting a dividend—being satisfied 
with a little dividend or getting no dividend. The question is whether once pro-, 
lection is given, the industry will be able to do without it at a later dato. 
What I am trying to point out is that that will not be the result of pro¬ 
tection on the figures yon have given. We have taken Rs. 33 as the works 
Cost, depreciation Rs. 11-6. Working capital Re. 1 per ton. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We have not got to pay interest on working capital. 

Pre sident .—Tho point is this, fn working out what the cost of production 
is I should do it by taking the interest at some rate, 8 or 9 or 10 per cent, or 
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whatever the rate was, on the block account, then calculate what you require 
as working capital and give you a suitable rote of interest on that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I would rather take it the other way, the total share 
capital. 

President. —We have got to provide for firms who come beforo 113 who 
have borrowed their capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your working capital is Its. 4,00,000 on the present output 
of 15,000 tons; that will give you Its. 2 per ton. Agents’ commission and other 
charges Rs. 3 per ton. That gives you Rs. 16. Then, your profit is, say, 
Rs. 16. You have given Its. 20 a ton; 5/6th of that will give Rs. 16. 
164-16 = 32 + 35 = 07, jrfu s Rs. 6 for freight; that comes to Rs. 73. C.i.f. price 
is Rs. 50 just now. With the 26 rupees duty you want, it comes to Rs. 75; 
so you are all right there, you can compete. Now, we have got to consider 
when you can do with Rs. 60 instead of its. 75. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —These figures will be vitiated by ft change when you 
assume that when a duty is levied of a prohibitive nature, so much inoro 
business goes to the indigenous companies. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am now talking of tho present position. You want 
Rs. 25 duty evon at the present rate of output. We have got to consider 
the next stage, when you will he able to do without this additional duty of 
Rs. 25. Let us take Rs. 35 as your works cost. Then when you get tho full 
output we halve the overhead charges; that comes to Rs. 16. That makes 
Rs. 51 plus Rs. 6 freight. We assume the freight remains the same. C.i.f. 
price is Rs. GO; you still require Rs. 7. So that on these figures wo cannot 
contemplate any time in the future when yon will be aide to do without this 
Us. 7 protection. That offends against one of the conditions laid down hy 
the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —For the purposes of this calculation do you take the 
present 15 per cent, duty and the additional duty? 

President. —Rs. 25 includes the present duty of Rs. 9 plus Rs. 16. 

Mr. Ginioala. —Rs. 9 is not a protective duty at all, it is a revenue duty. 
Government may take it away at any time. Therefore, wo must assume 
that you must got Rs. 7 a ton protective duty always if you were to make 
a reasonable profit and the industry was to live. That, 1 say, offends against 
condition 3 to which reference has been made here. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —My view is that, even without protection, the Company 
prospered during tho last few years. Conditions so altered because of the 
European situation and of the over-development of the industry in India. 

President. —If you will think it over when you got the record of the evi¬ 
dence and have got a better grip of the subject and like to tell us more 
about it, I hope you will do so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the demand in tho interior away from the ports 
for your cement? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —If the present output is taken as 15,000 tons then the 
Bombay market will take about 8,000 to 9,000 and the rest will go elsewhere— 
Karachi and the interior. 

President. —Can you give the Karachi figure? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It would not be more than 2,000 tons. 

jlfv. Ginwala. —In the interior you get a much ■better lead? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Of course, you take all these figures for comparing with 
the imported price in Bombay you assume that our works price must be 
these figures, but for the interior we can obtain a better price. 

President. —If all your markets wet'e up-country you could do without 
protection ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Perhaps. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it not n fact that you are much more favourably situated 
up-country than at the ports? 
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Mr,. Bilimoria. —This calculation does not take into account that advan¬ 
tage. 

President, —The other main issue that we have been trying to put is, 
supposing protection were given on the scale you contemplate, would it do 
much good for two or three years? Your reply would be that it enablea you 
to increase your output because you will get larger sales. There is, I admit, 
an advantage to that extent. But, as far an I can judge at present, for at 
any rate a year or two, protection would not affect the prices at all. The 
price would remain exactly what it is. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is what I would impress upon the Board. It would not 
immediately raise tho price. As a mattor of fact the internal competition 
is bo keen that no increase in price is possible in the presont conditions, but 
there would be one relief, that would be that the Indian works would be able 
to sell a larger quantity than they are doing at present, by about the quan¬ 
tity which comes from foreign countries. 

President. —I would like to put it to you in this way. Am I right in 
assuming that this Be. 25 per ton duty is intended to be prohibitive, practi¬ 
cally ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —At least it is intended to effectually prevent foreign 
cement coming into the country at all. 

President. —One point arises there then; even then at Burma and Madras 
foreign cement will come. 

You remember what tho Fiscal Commission said on a question of that 
kind, that it was not reasonable to arrange the scheme of protective duties 
so that factories situated a long way off should be able to command the 
market in every part of India. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I don’t think Burma can be regarded as being situated 
away from one of the companies at least. 

President. —So far as your company is concerned it would be a long way 
off. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —So long as other companies oan supply tho Burma market 
it will mean a reductirti of pressure on other markets. 

President. —Take the Sone Valley Company for instance. Do you think, 
in view of the freight that is charged between Calcutta and Rangoon, it is 
reasonable that a scheme of protection should he arranged to enable that 
company or some other company similarly situated to command the Burma 
market? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —My point is that, if the Sone Valley Company can ship 
coment to Burma in place of foreign cement which is now being received in 
Burma, that will mean so much larger market for the other centrally situated 
companies. 

President. —I do not doubt that, but is it reasonable? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It is, so long as there iB no larger burden on the consumer. 

President. —Burma is precisely the place where there is going to be a 
considerable burden on the consumer. Tt is these outlying markets whero 
there would bo little competition between the Indian companies, and the 
price would increase to the full extent of the duty at once. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I don’t think so. 

President .—Who is going to compete? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The Dwarka Cement Company as Well as ourselves may 
be a bio to competcr. 

President. —What I am putting to you is: is it reasonable to arrange a 
scheme of protection on tho basis that the manufacturer should necessarily 
be ablo to command the whole market? It is definitely opposed to what the 
Fiscal Commission said. There is a difficulty there. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I can appreciate those difficulties. 
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President. —Take Madras for instance. Your own factory at Slmhabad is 
a parallel. It is much nearer Madras than most ol the other factories are. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When do you propose to manufacture cement at Shahabad? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —-After six months. 

Mr. Ginwala-. —is it subject to your getting protection? 

Mr. Jl'ilimona; —It is subject to some financial negotiations being con¬ 
cluded. 

President -.—There are difficulties in my mind still. It is one of those 
paradoxical cases in which I say “ It won’t do you any good ” and you 
reply “ It won’t do any harm to the consumer.” 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Don’t you think that the consumer is flow taking an 
undue advantage? 

President. —What do you expect the consumer to do? He is fulfilling the 
law of his nature which is to consume. 

Mr. Umwal-a. —Then, there is the proposal which you have made in your 
answer to Question 119 about additional duties. Have you really considered 
that? 

Mr. Bilimoria.- —We would rather prefer a fixed duty of Rs. 25 a ton to 
any such elaborate arrangement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the price comes down to Rs. 30 a ton owing to 
variations in exchange, or suppose the Japanese Government says ” we will 
give you a rebato of 50 per cent.” 

Mr. Bilimoria.— Then the position will have to he reconsidered. 

Mr. Gimvala. —You don't attach any importance to it? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —1 would prefer the general suggestion made about tha 
imposition of a fixed duty. 

Mr. Gimvala. —You don’t want the duty to bo varied except by legislation. 
That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to ask you one question with reference to what 
Mr- Ginwala put to you. It occurred to me that you might not be able to 
compete with foreign cement in the Bombay market without protection, but 
it might be just possible for you to develop your more favourable markets 
as a sort of a counterpoise. Is that a practical proposition? For example, 
you are favourably situated so far as export to adjacent countries is con*, 
cerncd. You point out that there is a difficulty of sea freight and you 
suggest that something should be doile in order to lower the freights. Is it 
your idea that protection should include some measures to bo taken by 
Government or to be taken otherwise, so as to facilitate your export of 
cement to adjacent countries? Then again, in the case of the nearer markets, 
which you have shown in one of your answers to be Surat and Ahmedabad, 
for instance, whore you are comparatively favourably situated, is it possible 
tlrfit thoso markets would develop in the course of the noxt 10 or 15 years 
so that you would bo able to dispose of a larger portion of yotir production 
in those markets? And that will he a sort of set olf against the disadvantage 
which you are confronted with in relation to Bombay? That appears to me 
to he the only way of escape from the difficult position which lies in front of 
you. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —t think that cement is an article of such diversified uses 
that, when proper propaganda is carried out for its use in substitution of 
other articles, then in the next 10 or 15 years to come, the consumption in 
the country itself, which we expect to grow in the natural course of things, 
should grow more on account of these various other uses. 

Mr. Kale. —I want your opinion with regard to tko favourable markets. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That would apply to the markets which you refer to 
namely, the markets adjacent to us, Kathiawar, Guzerat, Surat, Poona, and 
a part of Rajputana, I believe that our sales in these adjacent markets will 
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aro more publicly known and advertised. 

Mr. Kale .—So that oven if you lose in the Bombay market, you would bo 
gaining in these other markets? 

Mr. Bilimoria .—That is the position to-day. 

Mr. Kale .—That was what occurred to me while I was reading that 
answer. I think that that is the only escape. Otherwise you won’t be ablo 
to compete in the largest markets, viz., Bombay and Calcutta. 


The Gwalxoe Cement Company. 

President. —As regards Gwalior: my first point is with reference to your 
reply to Question 45. You would have to divide these coal costs into coal 
costs and freight. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —In the first ease it is Rs. 5-4-0 plus Its. 6-12-0 and in the 
second case Rs. 9-8-0 plu.s Rs. 10-8-0. 

President. —Then in your answer to Question 51, you say “ The company’s 
principal markets in India aro Delhi, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Central Provinces, Rajputana, and a few outlying parts of Gujarat. Can 
you give us uny sort of idea of how much you send to each of the markets 
or to some of them P 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Wo started manufacturing only in May. 

President. —If you could give us the important places and the quantities 
send to them, it would be useful. 

Mr. Jlilimoria. —Yes, wo will send yon that. 

President. —On page 11, you have given us freights to certain places from 
the ports. You have not given the distances in each case. That is not a 
point of great importance if you don’t remember. 

Air. Jlilimoria. —We have not got the distances here. 

President. —On page 14, I think that your building and machinery figures 
have got reversed in your answer to Question 78. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —I am sorry for the mistake. 

President .—As regards your future estimates of the works cost: take first 
of all packing. You have brought it down to Rs. 7’3. Is it for the same 
reason as in Porbandar’s case. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —In the case of power and fuel, it is a smaller reduction. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes, because we were using all Bengal coal and the price 
at pitsmouth was Rs. 14 a ton. It has now come down. It is Rs. 12 and 
Rs. 20. 

President. —It is based on Rs. 20 and Rs. 12? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

President. —Your raw material has come down substantially. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is because we have made certain improvements in 
the process of quarrying, supply and transport. 

President. —You have got to bring your raw materials from some distance. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —32 miles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your answer to Question 18, you say that the royalty 
is Re. 1-4-0 a ton. Is not that a very high rate of royalty? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It was not considered high at the time when it was fixed 

up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is Gwalior a shareholder in this or not? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No. They have taken Rs. 10 lakhs of debentures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tn your answer to Question 19 you have given the freight. 
Does the railway belong to the Gwalior State? 
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Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. tiinwalu. —That is very high. 

Mr. Bilimoria.— Yea, it was originally fixed 50 per cent, lower but during 
the construction of the works thoy said that the rate must be raised. So, 
we had to agree. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it a light railway? 

Mr. JUliinoria.*— Yes (2 ft. line). 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, you say that the Company has seeurod a lease lor 
SO years. Is that a sufficiently long period ? 

Mr. Bilimoria .—It is a fairly long period. 

Mr. Ginwala ,—Have you got any option after 30 years P 

Mr. Bilimoria. —We have option for renewal for further 30 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What about the ratesP 

Mr. Bilimoria. —On conditions to be mutually agreed to. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is no option then. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is the usual arrangement between two respectable 
parties. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What about the water dues? 

Mr. Symons. —Water has got to be brought from a dam which is at a 
distance of 14 miles from the Works. It is stored by the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment. They charge a cess for it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Where is it shown in your coats? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It would come under rates and taxes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much does it come to per ton? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —At present it comce to about four annas per ton, but we 
havo applied to the State lor a reduction. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your -answer to Question S4, you seen to have quoted 
very low rates, viz., Rs. 37-14-0 per ton f.o.r. Banmor. Is that because of 
the keen competition in India? 

Mr. Bilimoria.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have come down as low as Rs. 34. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Recently we have gone lower than that. We have 
tendered for Rs. 30 to the Chief Controller of Stores. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The freight from Banmor to IChirgi is Rs. 22-2-0. 

Mr. Bilimoria.- —The freight has to he added to Rs. 37-14-0. We sold 
them at Rs. 60. The Punjab Company was the competitor. Their rate was 
-only very slightly higher. That is why we got it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is this contract with the United Provinces Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That is at Rs. 40 a ton. It expires at the end of this 
month. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many tons have you got to supply? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —The nominal quantity mentioned is 4,000 tons. But they 
are at liberty to take less than 4,000 tons. They aro actually taking six or 
seven hundred tons. 

Mr. Ghuvala. —That is f.o.r. works? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do you finance this Rs. 41 lakhs? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Share capital is lls. 25 lakhs. Debenture capital is Rs. 10 
lakhs. Loan by the Indian Cement Company is 11J lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that in addition to the share capital P 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. ■ Loan by the Imperial Bank is Rs. 21 lakhs. The 
rest is working capital, that is, whatever is above Rs. 41 lakhs. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —What do the debentures carry? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —8 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In Form No. II, you give your total works cost as Rs. 41 
in round figures: then you say that, if the factory had been working at its 
full capacity, it would come to Rs. 29. Why should it make so much differ¬ 
ence ? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Because the production was only 7,400 tons—equal to 
about 15,000 tons as against 40,000 tons output. That would make u consi¬ 
derable difference. 

President. —Why should power and fuel come down by Rs. 4 a ton? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Because if we run our factory on a shorter output, the 
boilers and kiln consume more coal. 

President. —You merely say “ if the factory had been working at its full 
capacity.” You aro not entitled to take different rates. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Because the factory ia net working at its full capacity, 
thoro is this difference. The increase in the powor und fuel is duo to tho 
fact that boilers consume moro fuel. If the working of tho factory is 
spasmodic, the kiln also consumes moro fuel. 

President. —That scorns to me a very considerable difference. 

Mr. Symons. —Thero will be. For the first two or three days, you would 
bo using oik) ton of coal for u ton of cement because intense heat has to bo 
obtained. 

iUr. Ginwala. —General services, supervision and local office charges aro 
based on actuals, are they not? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginuala. —Why should they go down by so much? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Because of tho larger output. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you simply divided the total by the output P 

Mr. Bilimoria .—Not only that, but wc have taken this ulso into account. 
If tho works are not working to its full capacity, the cast of repuirs in tho 
case of a smaller output will be not exactly proportionately loss but a little 
more. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I can understand general services, etc., coming down 
because they remain the same. There would not be any increase because the 
output goes up. But I cannot understand why repairs and maintenance 
should go down. 

Mr. Bilimoria — If you produce only 15,000 tons, and suppose you spend 
Rs. 15,(XX) on ropuirs during the year, the incidence per ton will be more 
than il you produce 40,000 tons and spend Rs. 25,(X)0 on repairs. 

President. —In Form II, I find that tho cost of repairs, etc., is Rs. 517 
per ton and in the estimate of your future cost it is shown as Rs. 2-20. Well 
one figure is just about half the other and as the full output is just about 
douhle, it seems that you have divided tho same sum by a larger dividor. 
Mr. Ginwnla’s criticism of that proceduro is that it is not fair to do that 
because you would actually spend a larger sum on ropuirs, so that you are 
not entitled to bring it so low as that. 

Mr. iS'j/m««*.-»-When tho factory is intermittently working, Wc have to 
find work for practically the whole of the staff und such men arc included 
under repairs. They have to do seme work. That is unfortunately tho 
trouble. 

Mr. Ginwhla. —There is a further reduction in your answer to Question 93 
of abotit Rs. G. That is also on the full output. When do you expect to 
get to this figure? 

Mr. Bilimoria.—Wc have a large stock of hags which we have bought at 
high prices, but in the matter of coal wip have enmo up to this figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That reduces the cost by nearly two rupees. 
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Mr. Bilimoria »—As a matter of fact the April figures which were subse 
quently received from the Manager corroborate these. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Let us, see the actuals for April. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Rs. 7-2 is the actual figure for coal. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You have got up to Rs. 26 just now for April. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —That includes interest and overhead charges. 

Mr, Qinwala. —Give us the nett works cost. 

Mr. Bilimoria.—It comes to Rs. 23'8 really. 

Mr. Qinwala. —That is very near your estimate. Your answer to Question) 
94 I do not understand. You have got a monthly system of cost accounting?; 

Mr. Bilimoria. —For the months it is worked, but not continuous. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You only work one week at a time? 

Mr. Symons. —No. We started, for instance, in the last week in. March— 
24th of March, worked the whole of April till the 10th of. May., 

Mr. Qinwala. —The Indian Cement Company are the managing agents of 
the Gwalior Company? 

Mr. Bilimoria. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They are getting commission at this rate 

Mr. Bilimoria.. —In the meantime they have sunk Rs. 26 lakhs and do 
not get interest from the Gwalior Company so that they are not in a very 
favourable position. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I do not understand the arrangement of the one company 
being the managing agents of the other. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —It was originally intended to start an offshoot of the 
Porbandar Company in Gwalior. 

Mr. Qinwala. —This company are the managing agents of the Gwalior 
Company and the Tatas aro the managing agents of the Indian Cement 
.Company, So Tatas are really the agents of the Gwalior Company. 

Mr. Bilimoria. —No, because the agents’ commission in this case will go¬ 
to the Indian Cement Company and forms part of the profits of the Indian 
Cement Company. Tatas indirectly get only 1 per cent, on the profits of the 
Gwalior Company. 
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Witness No. 4. 


A.— Written. 


Statement I. — Jlefiresentation, dated 13th 'November 1023, from, Bundl 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, Punjab Portland Cement, Limited, 
The Gwalior Cement Company, Limited, The Katni Cement and Indus¬ 
trial Company, Limited, The Jubbulpore Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, The Central Provinces Portland Cement Company, Limited, The 
lhvarka Cement Company, Limited. 

Wo beg to enclose herewith a memorandum that wo have prepared for 
submission to the Tariff Board and in which the present position of the 
Cement industry and the steps necossary to save it from min are indicated. 

Soveral of the Companies are in very serious financial straits and will 
inevitably disappear if immediate steps are not taken to avert the disaster. 
If this is allowed to happen, not only will several crores of Indian Capital 
be lost but the country will lose the industry which has done such valuablo 
service during the war. 

We trust that Government will forward our representation to tho Tariff 
Board and instruct them to take up tho question as an urgent matter when 
they visit Bombay this month. 


Memorandum dated 13th November to the Tariff Board. 

On behalf of tho undorsigned Cement Companies we have the honour to 
submit our caso for enhanced protection for the indigenous Cement Trade 
against imported coment. 

Up to 1912 India possessed no cement industry and all cement used 
in the country was imported either from tho United Kingdom, the Con¬ 
tinent or Japan. Appendix “ A ” shows the consumption of imported 
coment between the years 1910 and 1923. 

Bbtween 1912 and 1910 the following Indian Cement Companies came into 
operation: — 


Name of the Company. 

Indiun Cemont Co., Ld. 

Katni Cemont & Industrial Co., Ld. 
Bundi Portland Cement, Ld. 


Capacity.- 

Tons. 

. 20,000 
■ . 30,000 

. 20,000 


70,000 


In 1915 the output of the three companies came under the control of 
the Indian Munitions Board, and very little cement from these works was 
available for works other than Government and military works between 
1915 and 1919. 

The prices paid by Government ranged from Rs. 42-8 to Rs, 70 per ton 
while during the same period imported cement cost from Rs. 80 to Rs. 250 
per ton. It will, therefore, be seen that tho establishment of this key indus¬ 
try just at the beginning of the war saved tlxo country an enormous sum 
in cost of an essential item pf munitions. 
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The saving of steamer tonnage at a time when every ton of cargo space 
was of vital importance to the Empire, and every ship that sailed from 
Europe was subject to grave risk was also of great but incalculable benefit 
not only to India but to the Empire. 

As a result of the control established and the dearth of cement available 
during the period of control for general use, an inflated opinion of the poten¬ 
tial requirements of the country was engendered and this was to some 
extent fostered by such pronouncements from official sources as the follow¬ 
ing from an article on the Portland Cement Industry by Messrs. Musgrave 
and Davies in the Indian Munitions Board Hand Book. 

“ After the war when works at present in abeyance will be continued, 
the requirements will be greater than ever. The use of ferro¬ 
concrete comparatively new even in western world is extending 
very rapidly, bridges and heavy structural work of all kinds 
and even ships being made of it. It will in itself provide a big 
market for Portland Cement. The opening up of Mesopotamia 
will also afford a large sale for Indian cement if it be available. 
* * * * * * The output of these factories 

being very much short of the present demand even, it will 
obviously not suffice for future requirements and there to still 
room for additional works in other parts of India.” 

As a result of these conditions, steps were taken by the existing companies 
to increase their outputs and a number of fresh companies were formed and 
works constructed to meet the anticipated enhanced demand until in 192.3 
the capacity of Indian works totalled approximately 600,000 tons of cement 
per annum and the Rupee capital invested in the Trade amounted to 
Ra. 4,66,29,351-3-8 (vide Appendix “ B ”). 

Before the war, the consumption of cement in India was about 175,000 
tons. The demand has increased to approximately 250,000 tons and will 
undoubtedly continue to increase rapidly as the country devolops, but it 
will be seen that the production has for the time being far outstripped tho 
Capacity of the country to consumo its own product. 

Naturally the Companies are doing all that can be done to dovelop the 
demand and to establish themselves by producing cement of the finest 
quality, equal to or hotter than any cement imported. 

Thoy are, however, faced with material disadvantages. 

1. There is a prejudice among certain Engineers against any indigenous 
product and though as fur as cement is concerned, this is being overcome 
gradually, it takes time. 

2. Works are mostly situated far from Ports which are the chief markets— 
Bailway freight to Ports generally exceeds steamer freight from Europe. 

3. Coal available compares unfavourably in quality with coal in Europe 
and owing to high pitsmouth cost and Railway freight is moro expensive. 
Owing to wagon shortage, it is frequently difficult to obtain an adequate 
and regular supply of coal at the proper time thus involving large amounts 
being stocked with consequent lock up of capital and deterioration of quality, 
or risk of stoppage of works. 

4. In order to maintain quality at its best. Technical Supervision Charges 
in India are very much higher than in Europe. 

6. Imported cement from the Continent has a great advantage owing 
to depreciated exchanges and though the quality is often indifferent, a 
soction of the market will buy anything under the name of cement if it to 
cheap in price. 

6. Importations for Government are free of dbty and though tho Stores 
Purchase Rules provide for the preferential purchase by Government Depart¬ 
ments of Indigenous Stores, quality and price being equal, this rule is 
not invariably adhered to and the exemption of Government Stores from 
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duty often makes it difficult for the Indian Companies to Compete in pric®, 
us they can and do in respect of quality. 

7. Export is debarred partly by the heavy rail freights to Porta under 
which most of the Companies labour and partly by the exorbitant freight 
rates charged for shipments to Africa, Mesopotamia, etc., by steamer com¬ 
panies whose interest lies in maintaining the European Export. 

The Indian Fiscal Commission laid down the following throe conditions 
to be satisfied by any particular industry before tho Tnrilf Board could recom¬ 
mend it for protection. 

1. The Industry should he one. possessing natural advantages. —We sub- 
mit, India has unlimited quantities of raw materials for making first class 
oeinent—this is being done to the extent of 500,000 to 600,000 tons per 
annum—Cement is an essential to India’s progress and the Cement Industry 
is a key Industry in time of war. The market is there but requires now 
to ho developed. 

2. The Industry must be. one which without the help of protection it 
either not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desi¬ 
rable in the interests of the. country. —We submit that owing to ex¬ 
ceptional conditions, the industry has developed too rapidly for the country 
to keep pace with it and that breathing time is now required for the demand 
to catch up with the potential supply. 

That it is desirable in the interests of the country that the Industry 
should receive all possible support ponding the increase of demand which 
must inevitably come. 

That it is most undesirable that an essential industry in which a large 
amount of Indian capital is invested should fall into disrepute. 

3. The. Industry must be one which will eventually hr able to fare world 
competition without protection. —We submit that in tho matter of quantity 
and quality the Trade can already face this competition. 

In the matter of price, for reasons already stated nbove, it requires 
assistance until such time as the locol market has developed sufficiently to 
enable the whole production capacity to be absorbed, as only by working to 
full capacity can the Works produeo economically. 

Apart from the advantage to the country of having available large 
resources of first class cement the country derives indirect benefit from— 

1. Hotentiou of capital in the country. 

2. Revenue from taxes—land and Railway freights. 

3. Employment of labour and training of superior staff and artizan* 

in technical knowledge. 

4. The iudustry as a whole is at tho present moment in a precarioua 

position, while certain of the. newer companies particularly 
find themselves unable to market more than a small portion of 
thoir output and consequently in most serious financial straits. 

It is necessary again to emphasise that if forced into liquidation, It 
will not only reflect on the cement industry but on industrial ventures 
generally and be a further discouragement to the already shy Indian 
investor. 

The Iudustry, therefore, seeks the assistance of tho Commission in respect 
of: — 

1. A recommendation to Government that all cement required for Govern¬ 
ment purposes be purchased in the country, provided— 

(а) Quality is satisfactory. 

(б) Price is not in oxcess of the price of imported cement delivered at 

site including tho amount of import duty whether charged or 
not. 

At 
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?< .A request that Government will bring pressure to bear upon the 
Steamship Companies trading betwoon the Coast Ports of India, East Africa 
and the Porsian Gulf to reduco the froight rates charged on cement to at 
least 20 per cent, less than the rates current from Europe to the Porta 
concerned. 

3. A request that Government will place Cement Companies in the 
“ Special Classification ” for allotment of coal wagons inasmuch as the 
Rotary Kiln Process of Cement Manufacture is a continuous process and to 
shut down the kilns for lack of coal is aB disadvantageous to them us to 
shut down the blast furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel .Works is to them. 

4. That an import duty he levied on all imported cement of Rs. 25 
per ton, not of 15 per cent, on a variable valuation as at present. 


APPEKDIX “A. 

Imports of. Cement into the Indian Empire. 


Year. 

Total imports from 
United Kingdom 
alone. 

Total Imports from 
all countries. 

1 The value of 
imports in column 

1 three. 




Tons. Cwts. 

Tons. Cwts. 


mo-ii . 



110,161 

8 

126,644 

10 

£307.090 

1 ] .1 $ 



100 72S 

f, 

110 951 

3 

4*‘>00 77 1 

1912 13 . 



123,534 

13 

160,564 

9 

£157,478 

1913 11 . 



121,895 

5 

116,518 

12 

£438,991 

1914-15 . 



123,981 

7 

144,972 

11 

£449,112 

1915-16 . 



86,439 

18 

131,625. 

5 

£409,010 

1916-17 . 



61,002 

17 

89,388 

4 

£424,468 

1917-18 . 



68,521 

19 

83,755 

5 

£504,522 

1918-19 . 



8,536 

8 

27,177 

0 

£260,433 

1919-20 . 



75,357 

5 

91,805 

7 

£920,037 

1920-21 . 



128,283 

0 

130,721 

0 

Its. 1,39,43,450 

1921-22 . 



79,886 

0 

124,727 

0 

Rs. 1,38,69,935 

1922-23 . 



90,970 

0 

133,268 

0 

Its. 1,03,53,146 

1923*24 (up to August) 

35,135 

0 

41,912 

0 

Rs. 28,09,199 
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APPENDIX « B.” 


Capital invested in the Cement Industry. 


The Central Provinces Portland Cement Co. Ltd. 

The Dwurka Cement Co. Ltd. . ... . 

The .Tubbulpore Portland Cement Co. Ltd. 

The Punjab Portland Cement Ltd. . . . . 

The Katni,Cement and Industrial Co. Ltd. . . 

The Dundi Portland Cement, Ltd. . . , . 

The Gwalior Cement Co. Ltd. . ... . 

The Indian Cement Co. Ltd. . 

The Shuhubad Cement Co. Ltd. (Under construction). 


Rs. 

1,10,73,179 
78,09,326 
54,32,301 
52,01,296 
45,00,529 
43,18,763 
40,55,613 
21,57,581 
11,60,758 


4,58,29,351 


AS. B. 
10 0 
9 7 
0 8 

2 3 
4 3 

10 9 
8 2 
2 2 

3 10- 


3 8 


Statement II — Further representation dated the 8th December 1923, from 
the Dtvarku Cement. Company, Limited, to the Government of India. 

In acknowledging the receipt of your letter No. 16-T. of the 4th instant, 
we have the honour to say that the urgency of our case, as you might have 
already noted has been sufficiently made out in the relative representation 
sent to you under coyer of our letter of tho 13th ultimo. We havo, therefore, 
to urge that Government do take immediate notice of this matter, failing 
which we are very much afraid that relief, even if it be sanctioned by 
the Tariff Board in due course, might como too late und thus become 
ineffective. 

As this industry gavo to tho Government substantial help during the 
war times, it. will, he admitted that the industry as such has a right to 
request Government to at onto take up their case for consideration as their 
position has at preseut become very' precarious. It is, therefore, highly 
essential, both in tho interests of the country us well ub indirectly in tho 
interests of tho Government, that urgent attention be paid to this industry. 


Statement III.—Further representation dated the 29th Dee.em.ber 1923, from 
the. Dwarka Cement Company, Limited, to the Government of India. 

We have the honour to invito your attention to our lotter No. TB/4651 
of the 8th instant in connection with the above. As tho case is urgent, we 
shall he obliged by your let-king us know at an early date the decision which 
the Government may have arrived at in this connection. 

Wo may once more repeat hero that relief is urgently necessary in the 
case of this industry and if consideration is postponed, damaging result* 
wight ensue. 
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Statement IV.—Replies to questionnaires from the Dwarka Cement Company, 

Limited. 

With reference! to your No. 308 of the 21st ultimo forwarding three copies 
of the questionnaire, we have pleasure in sending you herewith our replies to 
the same with five spare copies as desired by you. 

Tf after perusal of these replies, the Board considers that a representative 
of our firm should be examined orally, we shall be glad to send one for the 
Him* provided at least a week’s notice is given to ur to adjust our appointments. 

V^ith inference to question No. 91 of the questionnaire wo have to request 
you CTTtrt the works cost figures furnished by us in answer to this question 
should be treated as confidential and no publicity should be given to the same 
without a reference being made to this office.* 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1. Introd ucToitv. 

1. This Company was established on the 20th February 1919 8b a Public 
Registered Company under the Indian Companies’ Act, 1913. 

2. Roughly 85 per cent, of the capital invested in this Company is hold 
by Indians, and the Directors, except one who is a European Jew, are Indians. 
The snperior management of the Company is vost.ed in Indians only. 

3. We manufacture cement only at present. 

4. Tho factory under our control commenced manufacturing cement, praetie- 
fclly in January 1922. 

5. (a) Full capacity of the factory as at present equipped is 100,000 tons 
of cement per annum. 

6. (a) The actual output of the factory since the commencement of manu¬ 
facture is as follow's :— 

Tons. 

1922 . 28,308-10 

1923 .* 25,422-4 

(h) No other products wore manufactured. 

7. Our factory is situated at Dwarka in Kathiawar, a seaport on the western 

fcoast. 

(a) Yes. 

(h) No; since coal is to he brought all the way from Bengal coalfields or 
foreign coal is to bo imported. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) There is a* abundant labour supply available at the factory. At times, 
however, it is feared that some of the labour might be attracted to agriculture 
during exceptionally good monsoons. 

We think the following factors may ordinarily be regraded as the important 
tones in selecting the site for a cement factory :— 

The close proximity of raw materials, good coal, abundant, ■water supply, 
abundant supply of labour, good transportation facilities preferably 
by water failing which a first class railway, but certain circum¬ 
stances may justify the selection of a site where some of the 
factors may not exist. 

8. We do not manufacture different varieties of cement. 

®- Portland Cement constitutes our entire output. It is manufactured to 
the British Standard Specifica tion. We think the British Standard Specifiea- 

*lhis stipulation was retracted; see oral evidence. 
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tion requires certain revisions having regard to the climatic conditions itt 
India. We are of opinion that the provision of neat tensile strength men¬ 
tioned in the British Standard Specification should be omitted, and at the 
same time, compression tests should he added. The temperatures also require 
adjustment to Indian climatic conditions. We understand a Committee haa 
been formed in this connection which is to investigate the whole question. 

10. We consider that our cement is equal in quality and appearance to 
imported cement. We are afraid, however, our cement would not command 
the same prices in competitive markets as imported cement. The onuses of 
this might be attributed to the following factors :— 

Foreign cement is usually packed in casks whereas ours is packed in 
bags and in some of the markets in India, thero is a prejudice 
against cement in bags as a gonoral rule. 

The most potent factor however, we think, is that it is the general 
prejudice of the engineering profession which is manned by Englishmen 
against tho Indian product under their supposed belief that the English cement 
is the only cement best for the purpose. 

II. RAW MATERIALS. 

11. The raw materials used by us in the manufacture of cement are tho 
following : — 

Limestone. 

Alluvial clay. 

Gypsum. 

12. (a) Roughly 42,500 tons (present average output 25,00* tons). 

(b) Roughly 170,000 tons. 

13. 25 cwts. of Iirnostono and 3 cwts. of clay arc required to produce one 
ton of cement. The percentage of wastage is as follows :— 

(a) ML 

(h) 65 per cent. 

(e) 1 per cent. 

14. One ton and 13 cwts. of slurry is required to produce one ton of 
clinker. Our process of manufacture is the wet, process and hence slurry only. 

15. One ton of clinker will on an average produce one ton of cement, tho 
loss during grinding is made up by the addition of gypsum. 

16. The raw materials are drawn from local quarries from within an area, 
of two miles with the exception of gypsum which is obtained from tjio 
Navanagar State which is situated from (he factory at u distance 30 to 40 miles. 

17. Limestone, one of the raw materials, is blasted by means of gunpowder, 
then loaded by band into trucks, the trucks being drawn to factory site by 
means of steam locomotives. 

The clay is dug up from the clay pits and transported in the samo manner 
in which tho limestone is brought to the factory. 

13. We have to pay Royalty on gypsum only. As we have to pay a lump 
sum at the beginning of each y«ar for a particular maximum quantity, tho 
incidence per ton is varying. We have paid Royalty during tho last two years 
at an average of 14 As. per ton. 

19. The, cost per ton delivered for raw materials for each year since t-ha 


factory was established is as follows :— 

1922. 1923. 

Rr. a. p. >(s. a. r. 

Stone. 3 98 275 

Clay.1 10 10 1 13 | 

Gypsum. 23 11 7 21 10 3 



20. Regarding raw materials we have got concessions from the Baroda 
State. A copy of the relative lease is attached hereto. We think in the terms 
of the concessions of the lease with the Baroda State, there is nothing that we 
find unfavourable. 

A summary of tho lease in connection with gypsum is also attached hereto. 
Tho Royalty that wo have to pay on each ton of gypsum we find father heavy. 

21. The raw materials aro fairly constant in regard to quality. Wo do not 
notice and do not expect any deterioration in the samo. 

22. No. 

23. Forty years. As years go on, tho cost will of course increase owing 
to tho foot that our quarries will be further from the factory site and the 
consequent haulage from a longer distance. In any case, the cost wc expect 
will not be prohibitive. 

24. No. 

25. No. 

2(5. No. 

27. Tlie quostion does not arise except in the case of gypsum where tho 
rato of railway freight is a bit high. 

III. LABOUR, 

(a) Quarry Labour. 

28. Tlie number of labourers employed in stone quarries and clay pit are 
approximately 200 and 50 respectively. 

Wo have usually been getting the raw materials quarried through contractors 
at a fixed rate; honce no particulars regarding wages during each year can 
bo provided. 

There has not been any increase in the ratos of wages and they have fallen 
a bit during the second year as is seen hy us from the lower rates offered by 
contractors. 

29. No. Same reply as to quostion No. 7(d). 

30. The labour is mostly indigenous hut sometimes a small portion happens 
to be imported one. In any case it is available in sufficient quantities. 

31. No special training is required for this purpose. 


(b) Factory Labour. 

32. Expert supervision is required which at present involves the employ¬ 
ment of skilled labour imported from abroad. 

33- Four. The same number will suffice even if the factory will bo working 
ftk full capacity. 

34. No appreciable progress has been made in the substitution of Indian 
for imported expert labour. Wo anticipate that eventually the employment 
of importod labour will ho unnecessary but in any case that date must be a 
little far oil one due to the fact that tho cement industry is only a recent one 
and is not at present in a developed condition. Wc consider that at least a 
period of five to ton years will be required to do away with foreign labour 
altogether by which time Indians will have completely acquired training in 
skilled work. 

At presout no facilities arc open for Indian workmen to acquire training 
In skiHed work but we contemplate starling a scheme of training apprentices 
vory shortly; hut tho unsettled condition of tho trade has been one of the 
chief causos in depressing enthusiasm in this connection. 

35. As we hove not got the figures or the rates paid to workers in other 
countries, we aro unable to give a comparison. 

30. The total number of Indian workmen employed is varying according 
to necessity. 
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Duc lo short notice it is not possible to give average wages of different 
classes. 

37. (a) 1922, Rs. 2,66,933-3-5. 1923, Rs. 2,07,480-11-1. 

(b) Due to short time allowed, it is not possible to furnish average 
wages in dilferent classes. 

There has been no appreciable increase in the rates of wages between the 
two years though there is a distinct decline during the second year. 

38. The Indian labour force is sufficient. It is mostly drawn from the 
vicinity of the factory, but a portion of it sometimes also comes from other 
parts of India, viz*, Sind and the Punjab. Please refer answer to question 
■No. 7(d) also. 

39. Indian labour improves upon training but in the present condition* 
it is much slower than western workmen not due to the inherent incapacity 
of the Indian workmen but is to be traced only to tiro much less industrial 
progress of the country which in a way is responsible for not begetting the 
higher aptitude for industrial work. As time goes on wo are of opinion that the 
Indiun labourer will he, if not better, equal to the western workman. 

40. Wo have made arrangements for housing almost all our staff, and all 
skilled labour also. Wo have throe bungalows, nine stone built quarters and 
forty huts built of corrugated sheets. Drinking water facilities, etc., are 
provided. Further we have kept a special dispensary with a modicnl man 
in chargo of the same to look to the noeds of the factory labour. As conditions 
permit, we contemplate doing everything possible in the direction of tbo promo¬ 
tion of the welfare of labour. 

IV. POWER INCLUDING FUEL. 

41. Tho power qsed iu the factory is derived from electricity. 

42. The source of the power is our own dynanioes worked by steam power. 
The cost per unit comes to 15 25 pies on an average. 

43. Steam power is used only for the purpose of producing electricity which' 
of course enables the factory to be driven entirely electrically. Thu fuel used 
is coal. Sometimes there is a difficuly on account of the shortage of wagons 
for bringing the coal from the Indian coalfields although the same is available 
iu large quantities on the basis of pitsmouth deliveries. 

44. About 15 ewts. of >toal are required to produce one ton of cement which 
includes the fuel used for power production as well as for burning in kilns. We 
do not purchase any electrical current from outside sources. 

45. Usually we are. bringing fuel from the Bengal coalfields as well as from 
the Central Provinces coalfields. The fee on truck price varies from timo 
to timo. If at one time it might be Rs. 9 per ton f.o.r. pitsmouth, at another 
time it might be Rs. 8 or Rs. 7 per ton. The cost of transport from Bengal 
to our factory is roughly about Rs. 20 to Rs. 21 per ton, whereas from the 
Central Provinces it is only about Rs. 14 per ten. Fuel is not locally available. 

40. No. 

47. As coal is the only fuel used by us, tho question does not arise. 

V. MARKET. 

48. It is not possible to ascertain the ex.vt figure of the. total Indian pro¬ 
duction of cement but from the information so far as is available to us no 
believe that the Indian production of cement for each year since the factory, 
was established is as follows :— 

Tons. 

1922 . 147,615 

1923 . 235,229 

49. It is rather difficult to estimate the total Indian demand but we beiiovo 
the same to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 300,000 tons per annum. 
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SO. We strongly believe: that the Indian demand for cement will substantially 
increase in the near future for the following reasons : 

Concrete construction is getting more popular day by day. 

Knowledge is fast spreading about the various uses of cemont tending to 
the general advantage of the building interests. 

It has become substantially cheap as compared with the heavy prices during 
the war and pre-war periods and initial period of post war time. 

Dock construction is going on in several places and ports are being developed 
for which of course cement is essential. 

And generally, as the country progresses industrially, the uses of cement 
in various ways will be recognised and the demand will necessarily increase. 

61. Bombay, Karachi, Kathiawar and generally on the coastline. 

62. The question does not arise as wo too are situated at a l’ort. 

63. Wc consider that tho export of cement from India to foreign countries 
M very probable in the near future if tire industry is properly encouraged. Tho 
countries to which tho exports could be made would probably be Mesopotamia, 
Persian Gulf Ports, South and East Africa, Ceylon and Singapore. 

We believe that India will be able to export nearly a lack to a lack and a 
half tons unless the whole output is absorbed by the country before which of 
course sopae years will elapse. 

54. (a) Partly yes. 

<f>) No. 

(c) Partly yes. 

(i) Tile question docs not arise. 

64. (if) 

1922. Prices realised. 1923. Prices realised. 

Government about Average rate per About 5,100 Rs. 65-0-0 per ton pend- 

4,425 tons. ton Rs. 79 0 tons. ing adjustment. 

Public bodies about Do. About 3,000 Do. 

2,900 tons. tons. 

The last part of tho quostion does not arise. 

VI. FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

65. Foreign countries from which the competition in the Indian market 
is keenest are the United Kingdom and to a certain extent Austria, Belgium, 
China and Japan. 

66. Competition ia keenest in respect of Portland Cement. 

67. (i) (a) In 1912 Rs. 45 to Rs. 60 per ton. 

In 1913 same as in 1912. 

In 1914 Rs. 60 per ton. 

(I>) Rs. 125 to Rs. 225 per ton. 

(c) 1921-22 Rs. 200 to Rs. 150. 

1922- 23 Rs. 150 to Rs. 75. 

1923- 24 Rs. 75 to Rs. 55. 

(ii) The prices realised by us are as under :— 

Rs. 

1922- 23 ......... 77 per ton. 

1923- 24 ......... 62 per ton. 

at ia rather difficult to ascertain tho f.o.b. prices of imported cement and it is 
much more difficult to determine, the items of freight and insurance. Customs 
duty we are advised is 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

Tho >.l.f. price so for as we have known is 08s, Od. per ton. 

Customs duty 15 per cent, ad valorem. 
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Landing charges may be taken to be 5 to 7 per cent. 

The difficulty stated above is due to the fact that usually the exporters and 
the shipping companies collude together with the result that the information 
regarding freight paid is practically hidden from tho knowledge of the public. 

58. We are unable to say from what souroe the information is obtainable 
as to tho prices at which importod cement enters the country though the 
importers may offer quotations to any customer on the basis of c.i.f. price or 
px-docks or ox-godowu delivery as the caso may be. 

The latter part of the question does not arise. 

69. We believe that the quotations in the Trade Journals are fairly in 
accord with the prices at which transactions actually take place. The quota* 
tions given in the Trade Journals do not as a rule affeot the terms on which 
we ourselves are doing business. We believe the prices at which cement is 
actually exported are appreciably below the home prices in the cquntry of 
production. 

CO. We have reasons to suppose that the prices at which foreign producers 
sell for export to India are not necessarily remunerative but they are selling 
sometimes at a vary small margin of profit to tho producor with the deliberate 
idoa of capturing the Indian market and sometimes below the cost of produc¬ 
tion. A perusal of the Directors’ Report for the year 1923 of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited will hoar us out. The prices of 
foreign cement have gradually come down as the indigenous product has begun 
to appear in the market. In fact tho foreign manufacturers are carefully 
watching the prices of Indian cemeut and then manipulating their prices. 

61. Foreign competition is keenest in Calcutta, Rangoon, Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, and in fact on all the coastal ports. 

62. Wo are of opinion that tho causes of the low prices at which foreign 
cement has enterod India since the War may be the following :— 

(a) Genoral trade boom and the consequent koen competition. 

(b) Low cost of production in other countries due to their having es¬ 

tablished from a long time past and having had complete ex¬ 
perience in the line. 

(c) Cheap freight at which the material can he transported to long 

distances. 

Wo have no reason to think that these causes will not bo perniftnent since 
this industry in the foreign countries is firmly established. 

03. The great disparity between the freights wo have to pay for reaching 
our market in India when compared with the freights that have to be paid by 
tho importer—of course the disparity is to the disadvantage of tho Indian 
producer can be seen from the fact that whereas an importer has to pay roughly 
about 18 to 20 shillings per ton from London to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon or Karachi, we have to pay Bay about Rs 30/- per ten from our factory 
say to Rangoon. This remark is equally applicable in the case of Madras, 
Calcutta and other ports also. Those are so far as the sea-freights are con¬ 
cerned. The railway freights if tho cargo is diverted through the interior 
by means of railways will necessarily be nearly twice this much figure and to 
other places possibly three to four times that much figure. Tims on thfe very 
face of it it is a very great disadvantage undpr which the indigenous producer 
is labouring with the result that the markets at these places are usually cap¬ 
tured bv foreign exporters. 

65. Rumour bas it that sometimes continental cement is being re-exported 
from the United Kingdom as British manufacture but. since the practice is a 
clandestine one, it is impossible, to give evidence in this matter. The practice 
may bo due to the lower cost of production in the Continent (or to deprecia¬ 
tory exchanges) when compared with that of the United Kingdom. 

66. (a) Yes; since plant and machinery are not manufactured in India 
and since they were bought in 1920 when prices were very high. 

(b) Yes; since expert labour is still to be trained in India. 
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{r) No. 

(d) II Iul’I is included in rcuv materials then wo are at a very great dis¬ 
od vantage in respect of this item. 

We are at a disadvantage also in respect of gypsum which is one of the 
raw materials and which is to he brought over to our factory from a distance 
ol about forty to fifty miles, but since the proportion of gypsum required for 
our purpose is not h large one, the disadvantage cannot be said to be in any 
u ay groat. 

(<q lu the absence of the position of the foreign manufacturer, wo cannot give 
a complete answer to this question. Wc, however, believe that our cost of raw 
materials is not higher when compared with the cost of the foreign monuiuctiirer 
but regarding the consumable stores some of which are to be imported from 
foreign countries, we arc unavoidably at a disadvantage. The result is that the 
stores are bO per cent, dearer thau in the United Kingdom. 

< J) Vitle answur to question 03. 

(</) *>Yas. 

( h) YeS; beeauso in foreign countries plant and machinery are not to be 
imported whereas we have to import. Even so the spare parts and some of 
the consumable stores are to be imported by us whereas the foreign manu¬ 
facturer is not required to do so. 

(f) Yea; especially in these days. 

67. Tho disadvantages in (a), the latter part of (e), and (<;) we think would 
he permanent unless these materials would he manufactured in India which 
would necessarily take a pretty long time. The disadvantages in ( h) are only 
a corollary to these three. \Ve, however, believe that the disadvantages in 
(b) vvjll be temporary. Unless Government takes special measures in regulat- 
rug the freight, the disadvantages in (/) will he permanent. 

6 fl. (a) Some.of the Indian manufacturers of cement are at a disadvantage 
owing to the dlstaueo between the sources of fuel and the areas where the 
raw materials are found. 

(!i) This fact would not much affect the Indian manufacturer in caBO the 
freights are regulated so as to he in equality with the foreign manufacturer, 
if not in a better position. 

VII. EQUIPMENT. 

60. This factory is sufficiently large for economic production. 

70. The manufacture of cement requires the use ot elaborate, heavy and 
expensive machinery. 

71. Tho percentage of our total capital outlay on plant and mcchinery is 63. 

72. This factory consists of, one Clay Wash Mill, Rough and Fine Stone 
Crushers, two Wet Compel) Mills, seven Slurry and two Correction Tanks, two 
Rotary Kilns 200 feet long by (I feet diameter, two Coolers and Clinker 
Conveyors. All slurry is pumped hv pneumatic pumps supplied with c.un- 
prossed air from threo compressors. Two T>ry Compel) Mills ore erected Jor 
cement grinding fittod with emerie separators and screw conveyors. There is 
a slock house consisting of eight bins and two Bates Valve Packing Machines. 
Thu Power House consists of four Bahcok A Wilcox Boilers fired by hand. 
Ttieru are three 1,000 K. \V. Turbines. The water supply is obtained from our 
pumping station at Verwala which is ot a distance of three miles. There is a 
Waste Heat Boiler which is under ereeli.iu and which therefore has not yet 
been put into operation. 

The whole of the machinery was supplied by Messrs. The Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company of the I'nitoii States of America and put into operation 
regularly in 1022. 

73. Tho manufacturers when they supplied this plant assured us that it was 
sufficiently up-to-date though we believe tliat due to the recent improvements 
that have been effected in cement making machinery, we shall be at a small 
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disadvantage as compared with the foreign manufacturer who may thus got 
the better of us on account of this reason. 

74. Yes. 

75. The question does not arise. 

76. Partly yes. 

(a) Three Throw Slurry Pumps. 

(b) Distilling Plant. 

77. None. 

VIII. CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

78. (a) Rs. 2,50,000-0-0. 

(5) Rs. 34,285.11-0. 

(c) Rs. 20,39,515.4-1. 

(d) Rs. 49,44,867-11-2. 

(e) Rs. 5,29,097-2-7. 

79. The figures given in answer to question No. 78 represent the actual 
cost of the various assets. The latter half of the question does not arise. 

The total of the depreciation fund is Rs. 40,000. 

80. The sum actually set aside for depreciation since manufacture com¬ 
menced is less than the sum which ought to hafe been set asido according to 
the suitable rates of depreciation. 

81. We believe that the present day cost of a factory ;mder the heads of 
Buildings and Plant and Machinery having the same output as ours might 
possibly be a little less for the obvious reason that there has been a general 
decline in prices. Wo are unable to give any detailed answers to this question 
at the present moment due to short notice. We believe, however, that the 
operating cost of a now factory would not make any very great difference with 
ours since this is a common factor affecting all at the same time. 

82. In 1921 $904,328 09 at an average exchange rate of 329. 

$136,572'2t at an average exchange rate of S'GO. 

.83. (a) Rs. 50,00,000. 

( b ) Rs. 50,00,000. 

(c) Rs. 50,00,000. 

Ordinary shares Rs. 30,00,00 

Preference shares Rs. 20,00,000. 

There arc no Deferred Shares. 

84. The dividend payable on the First Preference Shares is 7J per cent, 
per annum and on the Second Preference Shares 0 per cent, per annum, the 
extent of each set of Preference Share being Rs. 10,Off,000. These shares aro 
entitled to cumulative dividends. The First Preference Shares have become 
entitled to dividend from the year ended 31st March 1921, and tho Second 
Preference Shares from 31st December 1922. 

Tho dividends are in arrears. 

85. The question does not arise. 

86 . (a) 1920 Paid up share capital (Preference), Rs. 10,00,000. 

Paid up share capital (Ordinary), Rs. 10,00,000. 

1921 Paid up share capital (Preference), Rs. 10,00,0CK). 

Paid up share capital (Ordinary), Rs. 30,00,000. 

1922 Paid up share capital (Preference), Rs. 20,00,000. 

Paid up share c.Hpital (Ordinary), Rs. 30,00,000. 

1923 Same as 1922. 


(b) Nil. 

(c) Nil. 
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87. The question does not arise. 

88. Rs. 20,00,000 is the Debenture loan raised by the Company, The loan 
was issued at par, the rate of interest or> an average being 71 per cent, per 
annum. The period fixed for redemption for Es. 10,00,000 is 1931, and for 
the remaining the period is varying which on the whole is prior to 1931. 

No Debenture Sinking Fund has been established. 

89. Nil. 

90. We do not contemplate carrying out any very great replacements or 
extensions of the plant at the moment barring the two items mentioned in 
answer to question 76(b). The approximate cost will be Rs. 1,00,000. 


IX. C08T OF PRODUCTION. 

91. The two forms are filled in and attached hereto. 

92. Wc have reason to believe that the works cost was increased in the 
first yoar as also in the second year owing to the fact that the factory 
was working at less than its full capacity. The main items affected are 

Salaries, wages, stores, whose incidence on cost would have been much 
lees if the full output w-as obtained. 

If the full output had been obtained, thB cost would have probably como 
down by at least 10 per cent. 

93. We regret that the cost for the year 1922 was rather abnormally high 
due to the fact that the price at which coal used that yoar was 
purchased was at a very abnormal figuro. The difference between the 
market price of that year of coal and of the price at which it was landed 
at our works formerly was Rs. 13 per ton. In accordance with the pre¬ 
vious agreements entered into in this connection (and due to the sudden 
fall in prices subsequently) we were at a very heavy loss. This kicked 
up the cost in 1922 and for some period in 1923. 

The following is the estimate of the works eost for some future year on 
the assumption that conditions are normal and an output is obtained equi¬ 
valent to the full capacity of the Plant: — 

(a) Rs. 10 to Rs. 45 per ton. 

94. No. 

95. No. 


(6) Overhead Charges. 

(i) Tlepreciution. 

96. The following ore the rates of depreciation allowed by the Income 
Tax Office: — 

Buildings 21 per cent. 

Plant and machinery 71 per cent. 

We do not think that the rates allowed by the Income-Tax Authorities are 
suitable in calculating the cost of production of our cement. We would sug¬ 
gest 10 per cent, on machinery, the reasons being as follows: — 

(a) The wear and tear of machinery is rather very intense when 

compared with the machinery used for other purposes since this 
sort of machinery has to deal with heavy materials such as stone, 
etc., which hgve to be crushed and ground down, 

(b) and so far as we aro concerned, the saltish climate plays a certain 

part in shortening the life of the machinery. 
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97. Tho sum required annually for depreciation at Income-tax rates on 
the total block account is as follows: — 




Re. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 



(a) 



(b) 



Buildings 

. 

50,987 

8 

0 

49,710 

0 

0 

Plant and machinery in 

continuous 







operation , 

. 

3,70,860 

0 

0 

3,43,057 

0 

0 

Other assets . 

• 

31,831 

0 

0 

29,137 

0 

0 


Total 

4,53,678 

8 

0 

4,21,904 

0 

0 


(c) The question does not arise. 

Tf the rates wo would suggest be adopted, the following sum would bo 
required annually for depreciation at those rates: — 

Plant and machinery in continuous operation, Hs. 4,94,258. 

98. Tho question cannot be precisely answered at the present stage as the 
figure cannot be fixed as per answer givon to question No. 81. 

99. The incidence per ton of cement when the depreciation is written off 
according to the various methods given in question No. 97 will be as 
follows: — 

According to the rates allow- According to tho rates 
ed by tho Income-tax suggested by us. 

authorities. 

(a) Ks. 18-2-4 (25,000 tons) Its. 20-1-4 (25,000 tons) 

(?>) Its. 4-8-7 Rs. 5-12-4 

l(Xk Tho working capital which the Company requires is os follows; — 

(i) Rs. 19,00,000. 

(ii) Rs. 65,00,000. 

101. The Company is not able to provide all the working capital it 
requires from share and debenture capital and it has therefore boon found 
necessary to borrow additional capital for the purpose. 

102. Tho additional working capital has been borrowed at an average 
rate of interest of 8} per cont. per annum to the extent of Rs. 26,00,000. 

103. Taking on an uverago tho monthly works cost to be Rs. 1,00,000, 
it is roughly 19 times the working capital, namely Rs. 19,00,000. 

104. The average valuo of the stocks of tho finished goods held by tho 
Company is normally between Rs. 3 to 4 lacks. On an average the period 
that olapses between production and payment is three to four months, 
though it sometimes runs from seven to eight months but in rare cases. 

105. Tho Company does find it necessary to hold large stocks of coal 
hut not necessarily of ruw materials. The acute shortago of wagon supply 
makes it incumbent upon the Company to attempt to stock large quantities 
of coal with consequent lock up of capital and deterioration of quality 
failing which they have to take the risk of tho stoppage of the works all 
of a sudden. The average value of the stocks held during 1922 was 
Rs. 7,50,000 approximately. 


(iii) Agents’ Commission and Bead Offise Expenses. 

106. Tho Company has a Head Oflico other than tho office of the local 
management at the factory. It is under the control of a firm of Managing 
Agents. 

K)7. (?) The annual amount of the Head Offioe expenses is about 
Rs. 71,000. 
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<u) i'he Agents’ commission cannot be precisely staiea aue to tno reason 
given in the answer to tho next following question. 

108. The amount of Agents’ commission is 10 per cent, on the nett profits 
of the Company, 

109. (a) Expenses per ton of cement according to the present output is 
Its. 2-13-5, and according to the output equivalent to the full capacity of 
the plant would possibly be Rs. 1-2-9. 

(6) The question is not precisely answerable in view of the reply given to 
the next preceding question. 


X. MANUFACTURERS’ COST. 

110. Wc consider a rate of 8 per cent, dividend would be a fair return, 
on ordinary shares. We have got no deferred shares, 

111. We are of opinion that if new capital is to be raised it would be 
possibly necessary to offer a rate of at least 8 to 9 per cent, on Preference- 
Shares and something like 7 to 8 per cent, on Debentures would bo neces¬ 
sary on tho assumption that profits would necessarily bo made in the indus¬ 
try which would show a substantial margin after providing for interest on 
the existing shares and debentures. On looking to the present position 
of the industry, however, we are very much afraid whether any capital 
would be forthcoming if rates even higher than those mentioned by us are 
offered. 

112. In tho present unsettled condition of tho industry it is hard to. 
forecast without fear of being falsified whether there would he any return 
possible. 

113. (a) Tho incidence per ton of cement of the fair return on tho 
ordinary shares would be according to the prosent output Rs. 9 to Rh. 9-7-0 
and according to tho full capacity of the plant would be Rs. 2-8-4. 

(b) Rs. G-9-7 according to present output and Rs. 1-10-5 according to, 
full capacity. 

(c) Rs. 5-14-4 according to tho present output and Rs. 1-7-7 according 
to full capacity. • 

XI. CLAIM FOR PROTECTION. 

114. A. We aro strongly of opinion that the three conditions mentioned 
in paragraph No. 97 of the Report of the Fiscal Commission aro completely 
satisfied in respect of our industry. 

It goes without saying and can be proved that tho industry possesses 
natural advantages such as an abundant supply of raw materials, sufficient 
supply of labour and also a pretty largo home market. In many places all; 
over India we can find the raw materials necessary for this industry in, 
abundanco. The supply of labour also is both adequate and sufficient as 
is rocognised on all hands and as we see also that the surplus labour is 
required to emigrato. In some places, power can bo had cheap, but in 
other places power will bo a bit dear due to the fact that it has to bo 
generated locally, there being no other souroe from which it can be bought. 
Thoro is a home market also sufficient to keep up the industry running 
provided care is taken to reserve the market for the, indigenous industry. 

B. We consider that without the help of protection tho industry is not 
likely to develop in the manner in which everyone would desire it to be 
developed. Development does not necessarily mean only tho multiplication 
of works. Development to be truly so callod must prepare tho industry 
to stand on its own legs. In that sense wo venture to say that, without 
the help of protection, the industry would not develop to such an extent as 
is desirable in tft« interests of the country. 
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This industry is only of recent growth. It began in India in 1914 when 
there were only two or three works. After the war however new works 
came into existence one after another with the result that at present 
wo find a pretty large number of factories working. In fact it 
is a mere beginning of this industry in India. To take the metaphor of 
“Nurse the baby, protect the child, and free the adult ” cited by Lala 
Harikishen Lai in his evidence before the Fiscal Commission which appealed 
to the Commission in its entirety as can he seen from their repeated allusions 
thereto, the industry, if not strictly a baby, may be very well supposed to 
be in the condition of a child and as such requires protection essentially. 
A decade is nothing in the history of a country for the development of 
an industry if the development is to be on a sound basis. At least 15 to 
20 years is the period necessary. 

It may be argued that as there are a number of works of cement, the 
industry may be said to bo developed. The very rapidity with which 
they have come into existence may bring about their disappearance, and if 
this he the case, the interests of the country will he seriously affected. It 
is a commonplace of history that in protectionist countries, especially' in 
Germany and United States, the tariffs were raised to almost a very high 
level to protect the indigenous industries with tho result which wc now see, 
that these two countries have topped the list in industrial development. 
In faot in France they went a step further and granted oven a legal prohibi¬ 
tion in respect of imports of certain manufactures during the middle of 
tho 19th century. This was all done in the interests of the indigenous 
manufacturer. Our present position is such that unless the industry is 
protected, it might not only fail in itself but will cause a general appre¬ 
hension in the minds of the alroady shy investing public about the worst 
condition of this industry. The result will be that no person or firm would 
undertake to invest capital in this industry for a number of years to como 
until tho confidence that will be shaken in case tho apprehensions entertained 
come out true, is restored. This will necessarily take a pretty long time. 
It will at the same time mean a serious clog to the already slow progress of 
industrial development in this country which as compared with that of the 
foreign countries is at its lowest. 

It will thus bo seen that this condition is also satisfied. 

C. When a sufficient breathing space is allowed by which time the indus¬ 
try would be able to substantially plant itself in tho country just like tho 
t foreign similar concerns in those countries, we have no doubt that the in¬ 
dustry must be finally able to face world competition without protection. 
This we believe would take 15 to 20 years when there will he no need of 
protection. Much before that time the export labour which has now to he 
imported from abroad at fanciful rates of wages will be available in the 
country both in quantity and quality. The cost also will come down appre¬ 
ciably when a considerable experienco is gainod from year to year, in respect 
of this new industry. 

All these three conditions, therefore, are in our opinion fully satisfied in tho 
case of this industry. 

115. A. Tho industry is certainly one in which the conditions of largo 
scale production can be achieved and an increasing output would moan an 
increasing economy of production. 

B. As matters stand at present even, we think that the whole needs of 
the country would he supplied by the home production and something more 
than that. 

116. We consider that the cement industry is almost on the same footing 
as the steel industry. We are afraid that this aspect of the question was not 
placed before the Fiscal Commission in regard to this industry. Tf possibly 
this aspect was presented to them, we believe they would have explicitly 
stated in their report that the steel industry and the cement industry are 
to bo placed in the samo category. Just as steel is necessary for national 
defence, cement is equally necessary. As a matter of fact the whole output 
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of the Indian works during the war was requisitioned by the Government 
for military purposes. For the purpose of constructing fortifications, founda¬ 
tion structures for planting guns and sometimes for building up bridges 
and a number of other things, cement is extremely necessary for modern 
warfare. It is a key industry and must be therefore protected with as 
much great care us should be taken in tlio preservation of the steel 
industry. 

The Fiscal Commission tn paragraph No. 106 of their report havo dis¬ 
cussed the treatmont of industries of national importance or of special 
military value and affirmed without hesitation the principle— 

“ That any industry which is essential for national defence and for 
which the conditions in India are not unfavourable should if 
necessary bo adequately protected irrespective of the general 
conditions (vide, the three conditions in paragraph No. 97) which 
we have laid down for the protection of industries.” 

It will tlrns Re seen that even though the second condition laid dbwn h.v 
the Fiscal Commission in paragraph No. 97 of their report doe* not on a 
superficial view appear to be satisfied, this statement in paragraph No. 106 
must convince anybody that tho real intention of the Fiscal Commission 
was to give genuine protection to all industries of military importance irre¬ 
spective of other considerations. In fact the very characteristic of its being 
important on military grounds should be tho main criterion in determining 
tho fitness or otherwise of an industry for being granted protection. Thus 
it will bo seen that the industry is of importance on national grounds as 
well. 

The case therefore for protection of this industry is overwhelmingly 
strong. 

117. Development of industries has been now recognised to be an 
integral part of the fiscal policy of the Government of India. Along with 
this, urbanisation of rural areas is going on. There are 700.000 villagos 
in India and if urbanisation is going aB it is at present going on—on a 
pretty large scale—tho tastes of the people as a wholo will necessarily 
undergo a marvellous change. The people in tho villages at present are 
using for building purposes materials of a crude type such as mud, elmnam, 
ete., and the more the procoss of urbanisation is carried on, the more they 
will think of having cement for the purpose. The demand will naturally 
grow and if the industry is allowed by the Government to survive the bad 
times which are at present threatening it, it will do a great sorvice to 
tho country and to the people as well by boing in a position to satisfy the 
needs of the people. 

118. At this time we would urge that protective duties should be imposed 
on imported “ Portland Comcnt ” only which competes very keenly with 
the indigenous product. The imports of other kinds of cement are insigni¬ 
ficant and possibly it will take somo timo before the Indian eemont industry 
would bo able to manufacture other kinds of cement in as efficient a manner 
as the foreign manufacturer does. 

119. A. Powers must bo vested in the proper authorities to raise the 
tariffs immediately when imports at cheap rates take place due to depreciated 
exchanges se that the protection given may bo effective. 

B. By bringing pressure on the steamship companies to materially 
reduco their rates of freight on cement exports and by giving bounties if 
possible on every ton exported to foreign countries. 

C. By asking Government to make all their purchases of cement from 
tho indigenous manufacturers (the Government have imported in 1928-21 
something like 11,685 tons). 

120. (a) The amount of protection the industry receives at present ii 
15 per cent. ad valorem.. 
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This amount of protection which the industry receives at present ia 
altogether neutralised duo to the heavy freights the indigenous industry 
has to pay in reaching the internal market* only. In fact this does not 
give any sort of protection altogether. 

121. We would consider that at least Rs. 25 per ton specific duty 
would be a tolerably adequate protection so as to be an effective guarantee 
against foreign imports and reserve the whole of the homo market for the 
indigonous industry. 

122. We believe that it iB a fact that the productive capacity of the 
Indian cement factories exceeds the total consumption of the country and 
this is the very reason why wo insist upon tho reservation of the home 
market for the indigenous product. When the country is able to produco 
its own requirements and more, there is no reason why foreign imports 
should take place. Morover it is to the advantage of tho country that so 
much of money which is going out by way of payments for imports will 
be rotained in the country. 

Further due to this very fact again internal competition is developed 
with the inevitable result that the consumer does not stand to lose. Tho 
burdon of argument that is usually advanced against granting protection 
is that the interests of the consumer are jeopardized. These are completely 
safeguarded duo to the interna! competition. Therefore the giving of protec¬ 
tion against the foreign imports will save the country as a whole the drain 
of heavy amounts which are going out of India by way of payments for 
these imports without at the samo time any detriment to tho country. 

It may however he argued that if protection would be granted to the 
industry, a combine may be entered into by tho indigonous manufacturers 
to exploit tho consumor. Having regard to the present situation wo have 
no doubt in holding that such a possibility will bo far from being realized and 
even supposing that this would happen the Government can at once pass 
legislation to counter the movement of a combine if of course it tends to the 
detriment of tho consumor. The important thing to bo seen is tliut the con¬ 
sumer does not stand to lose, neither the tax-payor. 

FORM I. 

1022. 1923. 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs 

a. P 

Raw materials 

2,39,139 

15 

11 

1,04,205 

4 0 

Labour .... 

2,47,257 

6 

3 

1,77,034 

12 S> 

Power and fuel 

12,15,776 

13 

7 

6,73.273 

U 4 

Repairs .... 

35,658 

4 

11 

52,931 

7 2 

General supervision 

70,669 

0 

4 

73,826 

IS 6 

Miscellaneous 

4,676 

5 

11 

7,237 

M 2 

Stores and oil 

1,37,508 

7 

8 

1,04,057 

7 6 

Packing including bags 

2,09,306 

12 

9 

3,10,925 

4 3! 

Total 

21,59,993 

3 

4 

15,03,492 

n * 

Total production for the years is as under : 

__ 





1022. 

1923. 

Clinker in stock 

Tons. 

. 11,917 

Cwts. 

8 

Tons, 

2,361 

Cwts 

6 

Finished goods (Cement) 

. 28.308 

17 

35,422 

4 

Total . 40,226 

5 

27,786 

10 

Cement packet) ■ . 

. . 24,868 

0 

27,994 

18 


Cement packet) 
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FORM II. 

We regret that the details of the several itoms as desired in this form 
cannot ho provided. We, however, Rive cost per ton of cement under tho 
following heads, so far us it cun be approximately ascertained. The figures 


therefore cannot he taken 

to be accurute to the letter. 






1922. 





Qunn’i y. 


Cuftt V r r t 

ell. 


T..ll«, (,’utS. 


Its. 


I- 

Clinker produced . 

. 33,379 0 


54 

3 

2 

Cement ground 

. 28,308 17 


6 

0 

0 

Cement packed 

. 24,868 5 


8 

6 

8 




67 

9 

10 



1923. 





Quantity. 


Cost per V>n. 


Tens. Cat* 


Ra. 

A. 

p. 

Clinker produced 

. 30.009 0 


51 

0 

0 

Cement ground 

. 26,422 0 


6 

12 

3* 

Cement packed 



11 

1 

81 




68 

14 

0 


N.B .~The cost during 1923 should have been really less than in 7922 hut 
simply due to the higher cost of sacks for packing the cost has gone high. 
Sacks alone cost Rs. 10 per ton in 1023 whereas in 1922 they cost only about 
Us. 0-4. 


An AGREEMENT made the sixth day of April One thousand and nine 
hundred and eighteen betwoon Manubhai N. Mehta, Esq., M.A.. T,L B.. 
Dewan, on behalf of tho Government of His Highness the Maharaja Oaekwiul 
of Baroda, hereinafter called tho Lessor, of the one part, and Pnrshotam 
Vishraru Mawjee, of Bombay, Bhatia Hindu, hereinafter called the Lessee 
(which expression shall wherever it occurs in these presents mean and 
include the said Purshotam Vishrain Mawjee his heirs executors adminis¬ 
trators and assigns), of the other part. WHEREAS the- Lessee made certain 
proposals to the Lessor for grant of land in the Okhamandal Division of tho 
Lessor’s State as also of certain rights privileges and concessions in connec¬ 
tion with the business of cement and kindred industries proposed to ho 
started by the Lessee in tho said Okhamandal Division : AND WHEREAS 
the Lessor has been pleased to accept the said proposals with certain modi¬ 
fications : AND WHEREAS the Lossoc has agreed to the said modifications : 
AND WHEREAS the parties are now desirous that a proper agreement 
embodying the terms and conditions of tho grant to the Lessee of land, 
etc., iu the sat'd Okhamandal Diviaion and of the rights concessions and 
privileges in connection with tho business of cement and kindred industries 
iu the said Okhamandal Division proposod to be started, established and 
conducted by the Lessee as aforesaid he made and entered into by and 
between the parties: NOW THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that it is 
agreed by and between the Lessor and the Lessee as follows, that is to 
say : — 

1. Tho Lessor shall at any time hereafter grant convey and demise free 
of any rent or other charges whatever save and except the usual assessment 
in respect thoreof but Niibjcct to ih? payment of royalty as hereinafter 
provided to and unto the Lessee such land or lands in the aggregate exceed¬ 
ing in oxtent 100 bighnR in the said Okhamandal Division at Riich site or 
sites as might 1 oroafter from time to time be required and fixed by the 
Lessee for the purpose of and in connection with the business of cement and 
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kindred industries proposed to bo started by the Lessee in the said OkliR- 
maudal Division and for the purpose or purposes of erecting footory or 
factories, building or buildings, premises for residential or other purposes and 
other structures in connection w'th the Lessee’s said business TO HA\ K 
AND TO HOLD the same to and unto the Lessee for a term or period ol 
forty years from the date of the starting by the Lessee of the working of 
the Cement Factory of the Lessee: PROVIDED HOWF.VEft that in the 
event of there being no Government land available at or about the proposed 
silo or sites where land or lands is fare or be required by the Lessee 
us aforesaid, the Lessor shall acquire for the Lessee but at his expense such 
land or lands as may from time to tiino be acquired by the Lessee PROVIDED 
ALSO that the Lessee shall not use the land thus granted, convoyed and 
demised or acquired except for the purposes for which such grant, convey¬ 
ance, demise or acquisition is intended and if at any time hereafter the 
Lessee ceases to work and is desirous of transferring any of such land or 
lands or any portion or portions thereout the Lessor shall have in any such 
ease the bpiion either of allowing tho lessee to transfer such land or lands 
or portion or portions thereout as proposed or desired by him or of getting 
back the land for himself but in this last mentioned ease tlic lessor shall 
refund to the Lessee the compensation amount, if any, that might have 
hoen paid by the Lessee for the acquisition of surh land or lands portion or 
portions if the same had to l>e and was acquired by the Lessor for the 
Lessee as hereinaliove provided. 

2. The Lessee hereby agrees that he shall start cement works in Okha- 
mandal aforesaid within two years from the determination of the present 
European war. 

3. The Lessee shall he liable to pay arid pay income-tax and Municipal 
duties a.s also the import and export duties payable under the Rritish Indian 
Tariff Act applicable to the Okha Port or Ports, Irut shall not be liable to 
pay any other import or export, doty at these Port or Ports. 

4. The Lessor shall construct and maintain at bis own expense roads con¬ 
necting the exterior precincts of the factory to the principal Roads. 

5. The Lessor shall further demise free of charge or rent or any payment 
therefor for the aforesaid term tq the lessee also lands creeks beaches nnd 
other sites with the deposits therein thereunder and thereon in the said 
Okhamandal Division for the purpose of digging quarrying, ote., stone lime 
clay, sand, etc., required by the' Lessee in connection with the business oi 
cement and kindred industries afcresaid PROVIDED HOWEVER that the 
Lessor shall not be bound to demise any land or lands if the same are 
required by the Lessor himself for any other purpose AND PROVIDED ALSO 
that the Lessor shall not be bound to demise to the Lessee auv land which 
is not unculturable waste land and which is not in the occupation of any 
one. 

6. The Lessee shall give to the State royalty at 3 unnas per ton of 
cement manufactured or produced by the Lessee in the said Okhamandal 
Division for the first five years after tho commencement of working of the 
Lessee’s cement factory and at. 1 annas for the five years thereafter and at 
5 annas thereafter during the rest of the aforesaid term or period of 40 
years PROVIDED IIOWEVER that in the event of the Lessee’s ceasing to 
do the cement business entirely continuously for a period of 5 years at any 
time after the starting of the factory for tho cement manufacture except 
when compelled to do so by an Act of State or Act of Enemy or Aot of God or 
other unavoidable accident beyond the control of the Lessee, the Lessor shall 
be entitled to determine the monopoly hereby given fo the Lessee PROVID- 
ED HOWEVER that in the event of the cessation of the Lessee’s cement 
business continuously for 5 years except, as aforesaid the Lessee shall never¬ 
theless be liable to pay the State royalty at two annas per ton computed 
on tho quantity of cement manufactured by the Lessee during the year imme¬ 
diately preceding such cessation. The royaltv in this clause mentioned aliall 
be payable annually. 
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7. The Lessor shall not allow directly or indirectly manufacture production 
or preparation of cement and kindred goods by any person or persons or 
by any body or body corporate or otherwise, association or associations com¬ 
pany or companies or any one whomsoever other than the Lessee his agents or 
assigns in the said Okhamandal Division of the State during the aforesaid 
term or period of forty years. 

8. The Lessee shall supply to tho Lessor for the Slate works such quantity 
of cemont manufactured or produced hy the Lessee in the said Okhamandal 
Division as the Lessee can spare after meeting the contracts then pending 
at tho then market price theroof less 10 per cent, after deducting or making 
allowance for the freight charges. 

9. The Lessee shall be entitled to transfer assign or give the benefit of this 
agreement or any part thereof and of the monopoly, (Concession, rights and 
privileges and the Lease as also of tho grant domise and transfer of land, 
creeks, beaches and other sites with the doposits therein, thereunder and 
thereon or any part thereof to any person firm syndicat© or corporation 
PROVIDED HOWEVER that before the Lessee shall so transfer assign or 
give the benefit of this agreement, etc., as aforesaid he shall obtain tho 
Lessor’s sanction thereto. 

10. Tho Lessee shall within twelve months from the determination of tho 
prosent European war fix the first hnilding site or sites quarry or quarries 
creek or croeks to be granted conveyed and demised to him as hereinabovo 
provided. 

11. The Lessor shall lie entitled but for the purpose merely of ascertaining 
the amount of royalty payable to him to inspect the Lessee’s books showing 
the quantity of cement manufactured or produced by the Lessee and tho 
Lessor shall also be similarly entitled hut for the purposes merely 
of clause 8 hereinabove and of ascertaining the pending contracts of 
the Lessee as in the said clause eight hereinabovo contemplated, the books 
of the Lessee showing such contracts. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties hereto have herennto set their 
respective hands and seals tho day and year first above 

Signed sealed and delivered by the 
withinnamed Manubhai N. Mehta in the 

presence of— MANl'BHAI N. MEnTA. 

MANILAL M. NANAVATI. 

S. M. PAGAR. 

Signed sealed and delivered by the 
withinnamed Purshotara Vishram Mawjee 
in the presence of— 

PAR8HURAM MADHORAM VIN. 

8. M. PAGAR. 

LEASE OF MINING GYPSUM. 

(Note. —Tho original lease dated the 8th January 1922 is in Gujarati. 
The parties to tho leaBe are the Jam Sahcb of Navanagar State and the 
Dwarka Cement Company, Limited. The principal terms of the agreement 
are given below.) 

1. Agreement is for a period of five years operating from 1st January 
1921 to 31st December 1925. 

2. Royalty to be paid to the State for the first two years is Rr. 1.000 
per annum for which the maximum quantity of gypsum to bo removed 
during each year is 3,440 cartloads (each of 20 maunds, each maund being 
roughly equal to 1 qr.). If any quantity in excess of this figure is removed, 
it is to be paid for at tho rate of Rs. 1-4 per cartload. 




3. Royalty for the next three years is to bo paid at the rate oi Rs. 1,780 
per annum for which a maximum quantity of 1,400 cartloads can be removeo 
during each of these three years and if any quantity in excess of tins 
figure is removed during each of these throe yoars, such quantity ia to be 
paid for at the rate of Its. 1-4 per cartload. 

4. The State resorves to itself the right of removing any quantity of 
gypsum for its own consumption. 



B. ORAL. 

THE DWARKA CEMENT COMPANY. 

Oral evidence of Mr. P. V. ACHARYA. Recorded at 
Simla on Monday July 7th, 1924. 

r. Introdcctorv. 

President. —Will you please tell us what your position is in the Dwarka 
Cement Company? ■ ' 

Mr. Acharya. —I am Secretary to the. Dwarka Comcnt Company, and am 
in charge of the Bombay office subject to the control of the Managing Agents. 

President. —In your answer to question 7 you mention certain factors which 
have to be taken into consideration in selecting tho sito for & cement factory. 
Which do you regard as the most important of those? 

Mr. Acharya. —I think that closo proximity of raw materials is the most 
important. 

President. —That, is to .say, unless tho factory is (dose to the raw materials, 
it would be very difficult, to carry on the manufacture of cement? 

Mr. Acharya. —I think so. If of course coal is also very near, it is far 
better. 

President.— What we have noticed is that, on tho whole, manufacturers in 
India prefer to be near thoir raw materials, even though they are at a good 
distance from tho coalfields. 

Mr. Acharya.—Ye s. 

President. —You say in answer to question 10 “ The most potent factor, 
however, wo think, is that tho general prejudice of the engineering pro¬ 
fession which is manned by Englishmen against the Indian product under 
their supposed bcliof that tho English cement is the only cement host for 
the purposo. ” I know' quite well what you refe.r to, and there is no 
question about it that Englishmen, who are very often conservative poople, 
tend to adhere to the sources of supply they are accustomed to. But 1 think 
it is something more than a prejudice. Does not British trade owe n good deal 
of its success to tho fact, that the manufacturers turn out good stuff ? 

Mr. Acharya. —Stuff or the packing yon mean? 

President. —I am not referring specially to cement just now. The tendency 
you refer to is not confined to cement by any manner of means. 1 have come 
across it myself in other trades. What I should like to put to you is that the 
tendency is more than a prejudice, and that it has definite grounds underlying 

Mr. Acharya. —It is more than a prejudice in this way. Even though 
the Indian cement is better or at least equal to the English cement in quality, 
yet these Englishmen go in for the foreign content because they want to 
patronise their own industry. 

President. —I don’t say that that element is absent. You may be right 
to some extent about that, but I think that you are not making sufficient 
allowance for other factors. 

Mr. Acharya. —Bo you mean from the point of view of quality? 

President —"Sc. What T mean to say is that 1 think that you are over¬ 
valuing the racial factor altogether. However you arc entitled to your own 
opinion. 
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Air. Acharya. —The day before yesterday I met an engineer, lie himself 
told me that when Government gave contracts for doing cement work, they 
stipulated a condition that the cement that should l>e used must be Euglisii 
t-snout. I cannot of course prove this allegation. 

President. —Have you ever been in communication with the Indian Stow# 
Department? Do you know any of their officers? 

Mr. Acharya. —Oh, yen. 

President.- Have you ever drawn their atteuliou to this point? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. I have not drawn their attention. 

President. —Why not? 

Air. Acharya .—We thought that the whole case would be investigated by 
Die Tariff Board. 

President. —If you believe there arc orders by Government giving preference 
to British cement, you tuv under a misapprehension, and if you read the new 
Btores Rules, this will he apparent. 

Mr. Acharya. —We will communicate that to the Stores Department. 

President It is a mistake to attach exaggerated importance to casual 
.statements. The preference for English goods is largely based on the fact 
that, on the whole, English manufacturers make a point of turning out high 
elans goods, and they have earned a good reputation. The engineer very 
naturally says " I might try new sourcoa of supply, but I have always been 
able to get stuff that I could thoroughly rely on from the firm I am accustomed 
to, and tho best thing is to go to them." But, however tilings may be, with 
engineers in private employment, engineers in Government service come under 
the rules and are bound by them. 

Mr Ae.k 4 .rya .—Private engineer* care for their money. Take for instatei 
the case of Messrs. J. C. Gammon. Ltd. They are groat consumers cj 
cement and they are carrying out great concrete works. They are always 
tuking Indian cement. I am citing only ono instance. 

President. —Can you bring to our notice any concrete instance in which # 
Government engineer has bought British cement when lie could get Indian 
cement at a lower price? 

Mr. Acharya. -1 have nothing concrete to s*y. 

President .—If you do not know of any concrete ease, are you justified in 
making the statement, that you have made? 

Mr. Acharya. —Why not? We are justified I think. So far as the allega¬ 
tion is concerned, we cannot prove such allegations by regular evidence. It 
will lie difficult to prove. * 

President. —Do you think that you Arc entitled to asae*t that a certain 
state of things exists, although you cannot givp us any evidence? 

Mr. Acharya. —Wo cannot give any evidence lie cause these practice^ 
cannot be oponJy resorted to. That is why 1 say that this statement may 
bo taken with allowance. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —Do you suggest that the European engineer tells the con¬ 
tractor secretly that, if he is to obtain the contract, be must use English 
cement. Is that what you mean? Otherwise, you ought to be able to prove 
it. 

Mr. Acharya .—I think that it amounts to that much. 

Mr. Ginwaia. —TIas the English enginoer any particular interest in this 
arrangement? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. The particular interest is to patronise his own people 
because tins sort of thing has been found by us in several other eases. 

President .—Has it been found by you? 

Mr. Acharya. —Patronising their own people not in respect of cement 
«eces«»rilv. I can give you one more instance.. When, we bad an A meric? e 
in charge of the works at Dwarka. he would always recommend to ns th.i 
an American was needed for the purple. 
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President. —That does not seem to me to bo relevant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don't you do the same thing? Supposo you had a ohoice 
to niuko, would you not say " 1 would havo my own countryman.” 

Mr. Acharya. —Certainly 1 won't bo justified in saying that, unless tho 
man is sufficiently capable. Capability is tho question. 

Mr. Gimvala .—If you aro to decide everything on the question of oapability, 
our countrymen will have a very poor chance indeed in many cases. 

Mr. Acharya .—In that case, they must suffer. 

President. —That is hardly relevant. 1 think that, if you are unable 
to give us any definite evidence in support of what you say, you were not 
iustifiod in making the statement that you have made. I can assure you 
that, if you get into communication with the officors of tho Indian Stores 
Department, you will find that they are most anxious to do whatever lies 
in their power. They are doing everything they can from day to day in 
order io secure that whenever possible the orders should be placod in India. 
(That is all I have got to ask about the first section. 

Mr. Gimvala.. —On this point of prejudice : what would you do? Suppos¬ 
ing you are constructing a building worth Rs. 50 lakhs personally and there 
is some article (not, necessarily cement) which is of a well known brand and 
for a hundred years manufactured abroad, and there is quite a new article 
manufactured for a year or two in this country, and tho difference in prico 
to you was perhaps a few thousands on the whole, what would you use? 

Mr. Acharya. —I have to ubc my own discretion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How would you uso your discretion? You arc assured by 
people who claim to know oil about it that your building would bo all right.'i 
There was not even a reasonable doubt about it, but you had that doubt in 
your own mind. Well then, what would you do? Would you rather save tho 
few thousand rupees, or would you riot, and take the article of which you were 
quite assured? 

Mr. Acharya. —If I can make sure of the other article I will buy it. 

Mr. Gimvala .—You cannot make sure of the local article by long experience. 
The other thing has heen proved over and over again. The question is that 
the building may fall down or it may not last as long as you would like it, 
if the artiolo proved unsatisfactory. Would you Rave a few thousand rupees 
in such circumstances? 

Mr. Acharya .—I shall explain tho position. Take for instance cement. 

Mr. Gimvala .—Take something else. What will you do in such a case? 

Mr. Acharya .—If I cannot got auy reasonable assurance from people who 
ought to know about these things, I will go in for the foreign article, but 
seeing that the locally made article is cheaper I will take pains to ascertain 
.whether it is not ns good as the local article. 

Mr. Simvala .—'that is to sny, you will be prepared to tako the word of 

the manufacturer? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. I will take other things into consideration. 

Mr. Gimvala. —The experimental test is one thing and actual experience 
is quite another. You may be able to prove on paper that a building will 
last another fifty years, but this is quite a different thing from s building 
erected out of another cement which hus lasted fifty yoars, so that human 
nature has got some reason to doubt the quality of the more recent material. 
Is not that so? May not that account for the preference of foreign cement 
to some extent, rather than prejudice? 

Mr, Acharya.—To a certain extent it may. But cement being a chemical 
composition, it can be subjected to special tests and seen whether it complies 
with the British Standard Specification or uot. 

Mr, Gimvala.— It rs t.-uo But yon cannot blame the man for saying '* I 
know of no building which has been in existence for 50 years built out of 
your cement." A man may say that. 
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Mr. Acharya. —The specification is there and the particular cement he 
takes may be tested, He may. see whether the tests are all right and then 
proceed to buy. That is what is being done by the Development Department 
for instance. 

Mr. Oinwala. —About packing cement in bags : does it not sometimes lead 
to deterioration as comparod to cement packed in barrels? 

Mr. Acharya. —It does when the atmosphere is very damp. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In that case, it is hardly a prejudice. 

Mr. Acharya. —In a place like Bombay, it does not deteriorate. But in 
Rangoon whore the climato, we are told, is very damp, it is likely to dete-' 
riorate. That is why wo aro thinking of packing our cement in casks. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I don’t think that the climate of Rangoon is more damp 
than that of Bombay, because I have lived in both placos for almost an equal 
number of years. 

Mr. Acharya. —When we had an enquiry from Rangoon, thoy specially 
drew our attention to that fact. Thou, we sent out cement in double bags. 

Af r. Oinwala. —That is rather due to the fact that it takes you a much 
longer, time to get to Rangoon than to Bombay, and in that wav it is due 
to a longer sea voyage. Once the cement gets to Rangoon, the climatic 
conditions are not so different there from those of Bombay as to cause 
deterioration. 

Mr. Acharya. —That is what thoy told us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tn that case, you cannot call it prejudice. 

Mr. Acharya. —Here it is our own fault. So far as Bombay is concerned, 
tho prejudice is thoipe. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Can you get casks in India? 

Mr. Acharya. —Wo can got. Messrs. Spedding & Co., have written ' to 
us saying that they can supply us casks. We hove asked them two or 
three times to quote but they havo not yet replied. They say that the 
making of casks is quite easy from shooks containing staves and bottom-pieces, 
2 samples of which they have sent us. If we can pack cement in casks, 
it will bo very nice for us all. 

President. —How far has this proceeded? Havo you calculated how much 
casks aro going to cost you? 

Mr. Acharya. —That is the main thing. We told them that our cost o! 
packing cemont in hogs was Rs. 8 to 10. If wo can havo casks at about 
Rs. 18 a ton, we will go for them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean to say that they would sond you materials 
for making casks? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. In one lump they put two bottom pieces and these 
staves, and they say that the procedure of making the whole thing into a 
cask is very simple. 

President. —That has to be. made on the spot. 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. The works of Messrs. Spedding & Co., are at Jhelum. 
We have asked them for quotations (f. o. r. Dwarka). 

President .—They will have to cofne by train. 

Mr. Acharya .—Yes. 

President. —It would depend upon their quotations. 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes, it is a serious mattor. If we could pack our cement 
in casks, wo will get our market in Rangoon. It depends upon you now 
whether you give us protection and consequently greater market. 

Mr. Oinwala .—It depends a good doal upon the industry itself. 

President. —The industry ought to realise that success depends upon itself. 

Mr. Acharya. —True. 

Mr. Kale. —The implication of what you were tailing the President and 
Mr. Ginwala appears to me to be this. There are certain Government 
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engineers who in order to encourage their own countrymen and their manu¬ 
facturers are inclined to show greater favour to British cement, than to 
Indian cement, That seems to he the implication. At the same time you 
ane not able to prove your allegation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Acharyn. —Yes, but the allegation itself being of a particular nature, 

I think that it wilt be very difficult to prove it. We cannot be taken into 
the confidence of these engineers. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it ft fact that you are not. able to prove it because you are 
afraid that your business will suffer if you make certain disclosures in con¬ 
nection with facts which you know ? 

Mr. A chary a. —Partly it is go. So far as I am concerned I have not come 
across any concrete instances. 

President. —I put to you a question whether you knew of any concrete 
instances. 

Mr. Acharya. — 1 told you that I did not know of any. 

President. —In that case you cannot be afraid of making disclosures when, 
you havo nothing to disclose. 

Mr. Acharya. —1 shall see if 1 can communicate with the man who 
mat mo. 

President .—I am afraid 1 must put it quite plainly that gossip in 
railway carriages is not sufficient evidence to put before the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Acharya.- -I will see w hether I can substantiate that. 

President. —The Board cannot take any notice of that particular instance. 

Mr. Kale. —If you cannot publicly give it, can you give us the informa¬ 
tion in confidence? It is very important for us to know that in order that 
stops may be taken to discourage that practice, if any such exists. 

Mr. Acharya. —I will ask the Board of Directors whether they can give 
you anything. 

Mr. Kale.- That is to say, the Board knows something about it? 

Mr. Acharya .—The Board may know. 

President. —I am afraid T still do not understand how the witness’s state¬ 
ments are to be reconciled. He lias no definite information, but ho holds out 
the hope of a disclosure in confidence. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Why do you say that the Board may know something? 

Mr. Acharya. —They know more people than I do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you any reason to suppose that they know? 

Mr. Acharya. —I think so. 

President.--I understand now. Although you do not know personally 
there may be eases known to your firm? 

Mr. Acharya. —You are right. 

President. —Certainly the Board will he glad, if youT Directors think it 
proper to bring any case of that kind to the notice of the Board, to secure 
the information. If they concern Government engineers, you would also 
do well to bring them to the notice of the Indian Stores Department who 
arc in a position to take immediate action. 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—In your answer to Question 4 you say that the factory com¬ 
menced manufacturing cement practically in January 1922. The company 
was established on the 20th of February 1919. J want to know why there 
was such a delay. 

Mr. Acharya. — The machinery has to be transported all the wav from 
America to India. 

Mr. Kale.-- Do you think that normally, between the establishment of 
a company and the opening of the works it would be three years? 
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Mr. Acharya. —At that time it was so. There were very great difficulties, 
c.g.. in getting sea freight. 

Mr. Hale. —You had difficulties to face and the delay ia to be attributed to 
thorn ? 

Mr. Achnrya.—Ye s. We actually commenced to manufacture in Docember 
1921, but practically in January 1922. That is what I have said. 

II. Raw Matemals. 

President. —As regards your answer to question 12 : the question is “ What 
are your annual requirements of each of the raw materials according to 
your present rate of output (which should bo stated) " aud you say roughly 
42,500 tons (present average output 25,000 tons). What wo want is separate 
figures for limestone, clay and gypsum. 

Mr. Acharya. —We have given you the hasis in answer to question 13. 

President. —We want to know what your annual requirements aro. If you 
havo the information with you here, would you give it to ua now? If you 
have not got it with you, would you be kind enough to send it to us later. 

Mr. Arharyn .—I have not got the information here. T will send it to 
you. As we have given the basis, it is a mere calculation and nothing 
further. 

President. —I see that as regards cloy and limestone, under your concession 
from the Baroda Durbar, the royalty is payable per ton of cement, is it 
■not? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

President. —What quantity of gypsum do you use for one ton of cement? 

Mr. Aeharyn.- 2J to 5 per cent., sometimes about 28 lhs. per ton. 

President. —If the latter flguro is right, it is nothing like 5 per cent. 

Mr. Acharya. —Sometimes it comes to 5 per cent. 

President. —If it is 28 lbs. it is about per cent. You have given us 
two answers. One is 21 to 5 per cent, and the other is 28 lbs. Which of 
these is correct? 

Mr. Acharya. —All of them are correct. If it is quick setting wo have to 
add more gypsum. 

President.— How much gypsum did you U6e for instance to get your pro¬ 
duction of 1923 which is 25,000 tons? 

Mr. Acharya. —I shall send you the flguros later. 

President. —You say that the royalty paid during the last two vears at an 
overage rate comes to 11 annas a ton. What. T wished to ascertain was what 
that came to per ton of cement, t.niess you can give approximately the 
quantity of gypsum vou used per ton of cement, 1 cannot make the calculation, 
Rut, if vre take the largest figure you have given, namely 5 per cent., on that 
basis the royalty on gypsum would apparently como to something less than 
an anna per ton of cement. 

Mr. Jcknrpn.—True. But we had slocks at that time. We keep stocks. 

President. —Is not that ooireet? As far as T can calculate on the figurps 
that you have given, the royalty on gypsum per ton of cement seems to be 
less than an anna per ton of cement. 

Mr. Acharya. —Y'ou arc right. 

President .—In answer to question 23 you say you have got supplies 
sufficient for 10 years. Then you go on to sav “ As' vears go on. the cost wifi 
of course increase owing to the fact that oiir quarries will bo further from 
the factory site, and the consequent haulage from a longer distance.'' How 
far do you think you may have to haul from? 

Mr. Acharya. —Three or four miles further. 

1‘remli nt . — Not more than that? 

Mr. Acharya —-No. 
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President. —So that roughly your cost of haulage might increase to twine 
the present figure? 

Mr. Acharya. —I do not think it will increase to such a high figure. 

President. —You are hauling from two miles at present, and you think 
you may have to go up to four miles. Is it not reasonable to say that your 
haulage charges might double? 

Mr. Ar.harya. —It may not be exactly doublo. I do not think it will bo 
moro than 1) times. 

President. —It won’t run up to moro than that? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. 

President. —Has your firm' calculated the presont cost of haulage per toa 
of cement? 

Mr. Acharya.- We are doing it by contract at present. 

President. —Do they do all the haulage? Possibly you pay an inclusive 
rate for both excavation and haulage. 

Mr. Acharya. —At present we are not paying them haulage. 

President To whom do you pay the haulage? 

Mr. Acharya. —Partly it is bomo by us and partly by the contractors. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This 65 per cent, of wastage in answer to question 13, is 
equal to 18 ewts. in a ton? 

Mr. Acharya. —Roughly : there is much water in the slurry that is produced. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Does this 65 por ceut. include water? 

Mr. Ar.harya. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that 25 ewts. of limestone and 8 cwts. of clay 
are required to produce one ton of cement? 

Mr. Acharya. —Plus gypsum. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is little wastage after calcining. There is no water 
in that? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am asking whether 65 per cent, or 13 ewts. is lost for 
every ton. 

Mr. Acharya .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why did you adopt the wet process? 

Mr. Acharya. —It was supposed to be up-to-date in these days. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Tho dry process poople say tho same thing of their process. 
Is it because that your raw materials are of a softer nature? 

Mr. Acharya. —Also. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that is also a reason why you adopted this wet procoss. 
Can you apply the dry process to your materials and produco as good a 
cement? 

Mr. Acharya. We may, hut there are risks attached to the dry process. 

Mr. Ginwala. It is the materials, then, that made you adopt this process. 
Can you not apply the dry process to your materials? 

Mr. Acharya. —The dry process plant is different from tho wet process 
plant. 

Air. Ginwala. —I know.it is. It does not do you any harm to say that 
bccauso your materials are more suited to the wet process you are adopting 
it. If that is the case, why not say so? 

Mr. Acharya. —Tartly we may say that. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Your raw materials, on the whole, cost a little more than 
the raw materials in the other places? 

Mr. Acharya .—No. The cost was high during the last two voars but 
now it has been brought down materially and I think it is less than even 
Ks. 2-7 now. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —IIow much clay do you use per ton? 

Mr. Acharya .■—8 cwts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the coat of limestone hae gone down from 
Rs. 3-9-8 to Es. 2-7-5. 

Mr. Acharya. —Formerly we were working it departmentally in our quarry, 
and now we have given it to a contractor wno is quoting ua better rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In clay you have gone up? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yea because circumstances sometimes arc different, but they 
will eoino down this year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you working that departmentally or by contract? 

Mr. Acharya. —Partly departmentally and partly also by contractors. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much do you expect to bring it down to? 

Mr. Acharya. —We may bring to Es. 1-5. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And stone? 

Mr. Acharya. —May come to Es. 1-15. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When do you expect to get that result? 

Mr. Acharya. —We have asked for tenders now and we hop9 to get better 
results soon. 

Mr. Ginwala. —See your answer to Question 23: you expect your cost to 
go up. In answer to question 19 you expect to bring your cost down. 

Mr. Acharya. —It will go up, not immediately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean after a pretty long time? 

Mr. Acharya. —At least 10 to 15 years afterwards. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you sure you have got 40 yoars supply in your 
quarry ? 

Mr. Acharya. —More than that. The lease we have got is for forty years 
hut the supplies are more than 40 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —To what depth do you expect to work your quarry? For 
how many feet havo you got these strata of lime? 

Mr. Acharya.— Limestone is generally on the surface. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, or you may have to go down a few feet. 

Mr. Acharya.—1 shall get you detailed information about that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We do not want detailed information. We simply wanted 
to know whether you were quite sure you had a supply of lime for forty 
years. 

Mr. Acharya. — We are sure. We got that investigated by competent 
people. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Has this been verified since? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes: 

Mr. Kale. —At what distance are the clay pits from your works? Your 
quarries are at a distance of two miles from the works. How far are those 
clay pits? 

Mr. Acharya. —Almost the same distance—two miles. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you find limestone and clay both together? 

Mr. Acharya. —The clay is alluvial clay. Thero is an open creek thero 
and when the currents are coming we get alluvial clay, and these pits are 
dug and the clay is taken. 

Mr. Kale. —It is the river that brings this silt and the clay consists of 
the silt on the bank of the river? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —That river bank is two miles from the Works? 

Mr. Acharya. —Roughly. 

Mr. Kale.—In the same direction from the factory or in a different 
direction ? 
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Mr. A diary a. — Somewhat diffefeat directions. 

Mr. Kale. —I was wondering how you can get (>oth of your raw materials 
at tho same pluce. 

Mr. Acharya.- -it must be in different directions. I have not gone to the 
fuetory as yet and I do not know exactly. 

Mr. Ginwala.- -You are tho Secretary to the Company P 

Mr. Acharya.— There are the Managing Agents and I am the Company’s 
Secretary. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are not tho Managing Agents Secretaries to the Company P 

Mr. Acharya.- In a way they are. 

Mr. Kale. —What is the relation hetweon the Managing Agents and 
Secretary ? Is the Secretary appointed hv, and undor the control of, 
Managing Agents or is he appointed by the general body of shareholders P 

Mr. Acharya. —He is under the control of the Munaging Agents. 

Mr. Kale. —By whom is ho appointed and paid?' 

Mr. Acharya. —By.the Company. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Aro you Secretary to the Managing Agents or Secretary to 
the Company under the Companies Act? 

Mr. Acharya.- I am under the Managing Agents. 

Mr. (1 inwali/ .—Can you issue notices in your name convening a mooting, 
of the shareholders? 

Mr. Acharya.- -No. I can file suits, etc., in the name of the Company. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Ou behalf of the Managing Agents? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Managing Agents should be Secretaries of vuuil ,„.j. 
that cose. 

Mr. Acharya. —1 am not the Secretary under the Companies Act and am 
just in the same position as Mr. Captain in the Central Provinces Cement 
Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you -in the head office? 

Mr. Acharya. —I am in charge of tho office there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —By being in charge of tho office do you mean you ure the 
Managing Director? Aro you the manager? 

Mr. Acharya.—fly. I am the head of the office. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of Purushotnm, Vithaldas & Co.? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Who are the partners? 

Mr. A rharya.—' There were two partners. Sir Vithaldas Thackers,ay and 
Mr. Purushotam Vishram Mowjeo. In the place of the lato Sir Vithaldas 
Thackorsav his brother Mr. Madhowjee Damodar Thackersay has stepped in. 

I am under their direct control. They are subject to the control of tho- 
Board. 

President. —You are at the head of the section of the Agents’ office which 
looks after tho Cement Company P 

Mr. Acharya.— That is right. 

Mr. Kale. —You were asked about the wet process that you have adopted. 
Some of the witnesses Who came before us told us—that is my impression—. 
that the wet process was tho more up-to-date process. But aro you sure 
that this process was adopted by your company because it was up-to-date? 

Mr. Acharya. —I think ro. I am not ono of tho promoters of the Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was it not possible for your company to send a representa¬ 
tive who was actually on the works? 

.Mr. Acharya. —One of the Directors was to accompany me but unfor¬ 
tunately bis near relative died and be could not come. 
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President. —You limy be unable to answer some of the important questions. 

Ur. Arharya. —f shall supply the information. 

Mr. tiinwala. —That delays the proceedings. The Company ought to have 
sent a man who had been at the Works. It is very difficult to examine a 
representative who had never been at the Works. I am not criticising you in 
any way, lint as a Board we are entitled to get the liest evidence the com¬ 
pany can give, and the best evidence is that of the mun on the. spot. 

Mr. Aekarya. —We never thought that technical questions would come 
before the Tariff Hoard: otherwise 1 would have brought the Works Manager 
with me. 

Mr. Oinu-nl/i. -We are very much handicapped by two facts: one is that 
your cost account is given in a way which does not help us. If you had 
with you another man who was in ciiurge of the works we should have been 
able to get some information about the works costa. 

Mr. Arharya I have got the cost sheets here. 

Mr. (Jinwain .—1 hope you will be able to answer the questions, but the 
position is rather unsatisfactory you will admit. 

Mr. A charya. I shall try to give answers to the best of my ability. . 

VIII. Capital Account. 

President. —I notice that the total amount of your block is Hs. 76 lakhs. 
Your factory has u capacity of 100.000 tons: that means that your capitalisa¬ 
tion is Rs. 76 per toll. 

Mr. Aihanja. —Yes. 

President. —The importance of that “figure is this. If we can obtain the 
iiguros as to the capitalisation per ton of factories in other countries, it 
would to some extent enable us to ascertain how far the Indian manufacturer 
is handicapped by the higher price of machinery and so on in India. Has 
your coinpuny any information on that point as to the capitalisation of some 
companies elsewhere ? 

i Mr. A char j/it.- All over the world? 

President. —In any of the competing countries. 

Mr. Acharya- We hove not got that information. 

President. —Wo have put one question which 1 think you are unable to 
ansiver. In reply to Question Mo. 81 yon say “ we believe that the present 
rost of a factory under the heads of buildings and plant and machinery having 
the sumo output as ours might possibly be a little less, for the obvious 
reason that thore has been u general decline in prices. We are unable to 
give any detailed answers to this question at the present moment, due to 
short notice.” The importance of that is that this factory was put np at a 
time of very high prices, and tile result is that your capital account must 
be swollen in consequence. 

Mr. Aekarya. —Compared with the Central Provinces Cement Company wo 
find that our capital account is very low. 

President.—If the same plant and machinery were purchased now, the 
cost would naturally he a great deal less, owing to the great fall in prices of 
machinery. That is why we put this question in order to ascertain, if pos¬ 
sible, what the present-day cost of the piuut may be. It might be Hs. 00 
lakhs instead of Rs. 78 lakhs. 

Mr. Arharya. - May be. Wo shall have to get quotations: we have no 
information. I will let you have these. 

President. —In answer to Question 82 you have given us the rate at 
exchange at which the payments for the plant were remitted. Can you tell 
us what the current rate of exchange is between Tndin and America? 

Mr. Arharya .—It is Hs. 325 to 11s. 340 per hundred dollars. 

President. — So part of your remittances were made at about the present 
and part at a slightly higher rate? 
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Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is this sum of Hs. 2,50,000 —first item in the answer 
to Question 78 (u)? 

Mr. Acharya. —Cost of concessions. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Whom did you buy from? 

Mr. Acharya. —Mr. Purushottam Vishram Muwji and Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey got them from the State, and it was purchased from them by 
tbo Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was it purchased in cash or shares? 

Mr. Acharya. —Sharos. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to Question 81 in dealing with the stool 
industry wo applied a certain method; it was not a very accurate method, 
but it appeared to be reasonably sound. We found that thoro ulso machinery 
hud been bought in certain years ut very high prices, and we had to find its 
replacement value this year. I take it that most of your machinery is steel 
too? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is necessary for us to decide whether the cement in¬ 
dustry has done the samo, that is to say, they have paid more for machinery. 
Wo are not blaming them in any way: they bought it at a time whon 
machinery was expensive. Supposing we apply tho same method to ascertain 
the present day value of your machinery, would you object to that method— 
because, if you do, you will have to give us some other method which you 
consider more accurate. 

Mr. Acharya. —There is no harm’in adopting that method. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not necessary to work afresh those costs. 

Mr. Acharya. —This is the actual value according to the block. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What we did thorc was this ■ we took the prices of different 
kinds of steel what is called the composite value; for instance, we took seven 
or eight different varieties of steel and we found the averuge for thorn, e.tj., 
joists, beams, bars, etc. Wc found that in tho year 1017 the composite price 
was, say, Rs. 100 per tou and now it was Hs. 80, and that, therefore, the 
value was Us. 20 less than in that particular year. That was tho method 
we applied—please see pages 42 and 43 of our Report on the Steel industry. 
With necessary modifications, if we applied that method to your plant, you 
would not object very much ? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. 

President. —You have t-old us that you made remittances in 1921—Question 
82. That means that the money was actually spent in 1921. When did you 
place the order? 

Mr. Acharya. —1919-1920. 

President. —Could you give us roughly about how much in 1919 and how 
much in 1920? 

Mr. Acharya. —About 75 per cent, in 1919 and the remaining 25 per cent, 
in 1920. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say in answer to Question 90 “ We do not contem¬ 
plate carrying out any very great replacements or extensions of the plant at 
the moment burring tho two items mentioned in answer to Question 76 (0). 
Tho approximate cost will ho Rs. 1,00,000.” Will it increase your output? 

,1/r. Acharya. —At present we cannot get. good wutor : if wo havo a good 
distilling plant we shall get better water. The bad wuter injures the boiler 
tubes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you take sea water? 

Mr. Acharya. —We do not at present. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Thut injures the boiler tubes? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —At what pressure do you work them? 

Mr. Acharya. —It is a technical information which I shall sond later. We 
have got our four boilers made by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These alterations you want to make are with reference to 
wator ? 

Mr. Acharya. — We aro thinking of installing a distilling plant and a 
three-throw slurry pump for agitating the slurry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has nothing to do with your output? 

Mr. Acharya. —rt has to do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will it increase your output? 

Mr. Acharya. --No. There is no question of increasing the output at all. 

President.. —Do you mean that the boilers, would last longer; so the 
capital expenditure to be increased would reduce the cost of repairs? 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a very unfortunate situation that you are in regard¬ 
ing water. 

Mr. Acharya. —At the beginning water was very nice, hut owing to th« 
scarcity of rains, we have to go very deep. 

Mr. Ginwala.- ITow much is the plant going to cost youP 

Mr. Acharya. —Ks. 75,000 for the distilling plant and Its. 25,000 for the 
slurry pump. 

President. "-That is on the whole a lakh of rupees? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —T wonder what you intend to convey by the last sentence in 
answer to Question 81: “ Wo believe that the operating cost of a new factory 
would not make any very great difference with ours since this is a common 
factor affecting all at tho same time.” 

Mr. Acharya. —Because the materials are there. Supposing another man 
puts up a factory at Dwarka, the same raw materials will be there, the cost 
will also roughly be the same, labour will be tho same, therefore it will make 
no material difference. 

Mr. Kale. —Y'ou aro taking the question in that sense? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Our question was if up-to-date machinery was purchased at a 
lower price than the price you paid for yours, naturally the operating cost 
would l>e lower than what has to bo paid by your factory. 

Mr. Acharya. —Our factory is up-to-date. 

Mr. Kale. —So that there are no improvements in the plant which have 
been introduced recently? 

Mr. Acharya. —Barring the widening of the burning zone of the kiln 
that makes calcining perfect, there has been no other improvement. The 
kiln is a long cylinder and one of the improvements made is that the burning 
zone has been w idened. 

Mr. Kale. —That would not make much difference in cost? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. 

IX. Cost of Prodtction. 

(a) Works Costs. 

President. —Apparently you do not keep your accounts in a manner which 
will permit you to give us the information we asked for. 

Mr. Acharya. —I regret they arc not kept in the way in which they should 
have been kept. Now are we going to havo a perfect costing account. 

President. —That won’t help us very much now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From what you have given us it is hard to say whet your 
costs are. 
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Mr. Acharya. — l have got all the information with me and bhall he glad 
to answer vtfur question. 

I'rcsident. —But that puts an unnecessary burden oti the Board. Your 
firm might, have taken a little trouble to comply with our wishes in the 
matter. 

Mr. Acharya. —The system in which Form 11 lias been provided bv you 
is not the form in which cement accounts are kept, i will just, make matters 
plain. In the first lorm you ask for the toral production of cement for tho 
year. Suppose we make 4ii,(>U0 tons ol clinker, and cement is only 2">,(H.I0 tons. 

President.- —There is only one per cent, difference between clinker and 
rente fit. From one ton of clinker roughly how much cement do you get? 

Mr. Acharya. —About one ton of cement. Since you put only total pro¬ 
duction here We did not know wkat to put, whether you required tho cement 
production or tho clinker production. 

President. —When you found that difficulty, did your firm ask the Board 
what they meant? 

Mr. Acharya - 1 am prepared to answer your questions. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ordinarily a manufacturer does not have an excessivo 
quantity of clinker in stock. 

Mr. Acharya. —We had. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You had, quite true, but other manufacturers make clinker 
and convert it into cement. 

Mr. Acharya. —So far as niv own information goes ether companies also 
are obliged to keep lot of clinker in stock. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is your difficulty? 

Mr. Acharya. —Your form gives columns lor raw material, factory labour 
and so on. No column for clinker is provided for at all. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is your position wilh regard to tho publication of 
figuros? All tho companies that have come before u«, so far as the content 
and paper industries are concerned, and as you know the Tata Tron and Steel 
Company also, have agreed to the publication of the lost figures. 

Mr. Acharya. — Does the Board find it necessary io do so? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Absolutely. Unless we are able to substantiate our recom¬ 
mendations with facts and figures which the Assembly and the Government 
of India can scrutinize, our position is unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Acharya. —Do you want the details also? 

Mr. Gimvola.— • Certainly. 

President. —After all you have not given us any information which you 
need be anxious about! 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Gwalior Cement Company, the Indian Cement Com¬ 
pany and the Central Provinces Cement Company, and also three Paper com¬ 
panies, have all agreed to the publication of all the costs and all other 
figures. 


Mr. Acharya .—Very well, we have no objection. 



President.—You work out separately, T gather, the cost of clinker? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

President. Then in order to get tho cost of cement all that you have 
got to do is to odd the cost of the items involved in the conversion of clinker 
into cement. 

Mr. Acharya. I will supply this information as soon as I go to Bombay. 
1 will send it to the Board within 5 days. 

Mr. Ginwala. In Form II you have given us you? conversion cost from 
clinker to cement? 
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Sir. Acharya —Yes. 

Mr. Oinunla.— It was R». 6 in 1922 and Rs. 6-12 in 1923 which is not 
hiuoh. In this form you could hare said the cost of clinker was so much, 
and then that flora clinker to cement it was so much. 

Pirsiili'iit .—1 must say frankly that we have not received the assistance 
from the Company to which we were entitled to. 

Mr. Aeharya. —We shall bo very glad to give you all the information you 
want. 

President. —1 think it would he useful, if you could give us now the 
figures showing the amount of clinker produced, cement ground, cement 
packed and the cost per ton for each month during the current year begin¬ 
ning from January. 

Mr. A*kar\ja. - 

January 1924 — 

Clinker produced 
Cost per ton . 

Cement ground 
Cost per ton . 

Cement packed 
Cost per ton . 

February 1924 — 

Clinker produced 
Cost per ton . 

Clinker ground 
Cost per ton 
Cement packed 
Cost per ton . 

March 1924 — 

Clinker produced 
Cost per ton 
Cement ground 
Cost per ton . 

Cement packed 
Cost per ton . 

A i>ril 1924- - 

Clinker produced .... 3,108 tuns. 

Cost per ton ..... Rs. 30-6-6. 

Cement ground .... 2,499 tons. 

Cost per ton ..... Rs. 4-7-10. 

Cement packed .... 3,065 tons. 

Cost per ton.Rs. 10-4-0. Total Rs. 45-2-4. 

In May we worked for only 6 or 7 days and it is not typical. 

Mr. (linwala. —What was the reason? 

Mr. Acharya. —There was no coal. The Railway Company could not bring 
the coal there; there was restriction on booking of coal and we could not get 
it. 

Mr. Qin-wqhi .—Where do you get your coal fromP 


1,978 tons. 
Rs. 33-13-9. 
2,575 tons. 
Rs. 4-12-3. 
1,803 tons. 
Rs. 12:2-9. 


Total Rs. 50-12-9. 


3,210 tons. 
Rs. 30-5-5. 
3,537 tons. 
Rs. 4-0-9. 
1,690 tons. 
Rs. 12-4-9. 


Total Rs. 46-10-11. 


3,503 tons. 

Rs. 27-11-11. 

3,387 tons. 

Rs. 3-13-7. 

2,729 tons. 

Rs. 11-0-9. Total Rs. 42-10-3. 
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Mr. Acharya .—We get some from the Central Provinces and some from 
the Bengal coalfields. Sometimes we buy from foreign countries also, but 
on uccount of want of docks there are no loading facilities. A dock is now 
being constructed at Dwarka and then we will bring our coal by steamer 
which will make a lot of difference in the freight. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Arc you going to be connected by rail with the dock? 

Mr. Achurya.--Yes. The factory is only two or three miles from the 
shore, but the shore where the dock is being constructed is about 18 miles 
from our factory 7 , and we have already connected ourselves with that by rail. 
,lt is going to be an all the year round port. 

’■Mr. Ginwala. —When will it be ready? 

Mr. Acharya .—Within a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When did they start? 

Mr. Acharya. —A year back. We will then be at an advantage even for 
shipping to Rangoon. 

Mr. Ginwala. —ITave you got the boats coming regularly there? 

Mr. Acharya. — Now the big steamers cannot touch at Dwarka. What we 
have got to do is to have tire cement taken to Bombay and then tranship it, 
and that means a freight of 8 to 9 rupees. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You havo been getting some coal by sea? 

Mr. Acharya. —We had got coal formerly by sea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you unshipped it in boats? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes, and that used to cost a good deal, because we had to 
pay demurrage to the stoamers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it a frequent matter, this shortage of coni? Was the 
congestion on the Kathiawad railway or on tho British railways? 

Mr. Acharya .—On tho Jamnagar-Dwarka Railway. They ran short of 
engines with the result that booking was restricted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At wdiat price did you get your Durban coal or Welsh coal? 

Mr. Acharya. —We had Welsh coal in 1921 and 1922 and the price then 
was about 58 shillings u ton e.i.f. Dwarka. That is why our cost during the 
last two years increased; it makes a difference of about Rs. Iff in coal. Now 
coal is much cheaper as compared with the cost at that time. 

Mr. Ginwala .—When is this railway situation going to nnprovo? 

Mr. Acharya .—They promised that within a month things will improve. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It seems that until tho railway situation improves you 
cannot manufacture at all. 

Mr. Acharya .—No. We can get coal by steamers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But during the rains you cannot unload vour coni? 

Mr. Acharya .—We can laud it at a place called Arethara which is 18 miles 
off from the factory. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is the factory now connected with a railway? 

Mr. Acharya .—The factory is already connected with tho dock. Arethara 
is an all-year-round port, but the steamers cannot touch at the dock as it is at 
present under construction. The steamers lie in the stream. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have you seen the works? 

Mr. Acharya .—I have the whole imagination of the factory before mo 
although I have not seen it. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Well, mere imagination is not of much use to us. 

Mr. Acharya .—Imagination reinforced by facts and statements which I 
have wilh me. Of course, as regards technical questions I don’t think I 
shall be able to answer those. 

Mr. (hnu'ala .—Well, Mr. Acharya, let me tell you that the way you havo 
presented your case so far is not very satisfactory. It does not present your 
bustuets m a favourable light. The costs that you have given are Rs. 67 
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a',id Its, 68 for 1922 and 1923, whereas in 1924 there has been a considerable 
drop in the works costs of which wc would not have known anything, if 
we had not insisted upon your coining here. 

[‘resident.- -The Company said in their covering letter with which these written 
answers were sent “ If after perusal of -these replies the Hoard consider 
that a representative of our firm should be examined orally we shall bo glad 
to send one for the same.” It seems to me a peculiar attitude to take up 
when they havo not given us more facts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tho most important fact was that you had boen able to 
biing down the cost of production by 11s. 21 per ton on an average, and that 
fact was not stated in yonr written representation; except that you had 
stated that you hoped to bring it down, no figures were given. 

Mr. Acharya. —Excepting tho total of 40 or 45, we did not give anything 
else. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We should have thought that that was an estimate which 
was not necessarily based on facts, wheroas you have facts which go to show 
that, during tho first 4 months of this year that you have been working, you 
have been able to reduce your cost by 15 or 20 rupees a ton, which is a very 
important factor from your point of view. 

Mr. Acharya. —Our future estimate would not he very different from this. 

Mr. Ginwala. —During the last 4 months you brought down cost by Ks. 16 
to Rs. 20 per ton. 1 should say that, was a bin drop. 

Mr. Acharya. —That was due to tho coal. Wo had bought 25,000 to 
30,000 tons of English coal At a very high price which we had in stock for 
^about two years, and that is why tho cost went up, and now from January 
the old lot of coal was exhausted and we are bringing cheap cod. 

Mr. Ginwala.—' Why did you havo such a large stock of coal? 

Mr. Acharya. —We thought we would work tho whole plant. Unfortunate¬ 
ly our expectations did not materialise. 

Mr. Ginxoala.— If you had run the whole plant you would have run short’ 
of coal. 

Mr. Acharya. —It has lasted us these two years since wo could not work 
tho whole plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that the main factor that contributed to the reduction 
of cost? 

Mr. Acharya. -Yes; labour charges also may be less, but that is not 
appreciable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tn the cement grinding also in proportion to the total 
amount there is ft substantial reduction. What was that due to? 

Mr. Acharya. —Gypsum was at a very high rate at that time. Vo bad a 
stock of that also. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In 1923 cement grinding came to Rs. 6-12. Now, there 
is a difference of lls. 2. 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The difference is about 20 per cent. That cannot all be 
due to gypsum. 

Mr. Acharya. —Labour also has come down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Please try and explain. 

Mr. Acharya. —Labour was high at that time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there much power used between the two proer-ases, vi* , 
between clinker and cement? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes, power is used. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, it may partly be due to’coal? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. I have omitted that altogether. C’oul is also a main 
factor. 
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Mr. Ginwala..- The whole fnotary is worked by electricity which is gene¬ 
rated by steam? 

Mr. Arhaiya .—Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Steam is not used for running the factoryP 

Mr. Acharya .—Steam is only foY running the boilers. 

Mr. Gin tt'bht .—What is your consumption per ton of cerponl? 

Mr. AM i.. Id r-wts. -about three-fourths of a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala.- it is a little more than usual. 

Mr. Acharya.-—Our coal bad deteriorated at that time ou account of 
haring been stacked lor a long time. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —What is vour consumption now? 

Mr. Acharya. —Tt has come down to 50 per cent. It was T6 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala .—75 per cent, of what? 

Mr. Albania. —Of a ton. 

Mir, Ginwala .—Now it has come to half a ton? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that the deterioration must formerly have been very 
great. You were then using English coal which is of superior quality? 

Mr. Acharya. —For two years it was lying there. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Are you using Bengal steam coal? 

Mi. Acharya. —Best Bengal steam and also some C. P. steam coal. 

Mr. Gin train. — And vau mix the two? 

Mr. Acharya .—We use the C. 1’. steam coal in boilers. Bengal coal wo 
use in his kilns* 

IX. (ft) Over heap charges. 

(i) Depreciation. 

President .—You tell us that, at Income-tax rates on the original cost to 
your plant, depreciation comes to about Rs. 4.53.000, and at the rates which 
you consider suitable it would come to Rs. 4,94.000. 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

President .—That would bo roughly Rs. 5 n ton on the full output. 

Mr. A eh a rya. —Y es. 

President. —The only question I have to ask you about the depreciation 
rates is this. Wo have had similar cvidenc from some other companies also, 
but has your experience been long enough in manufacturing cement to en¬ 
able your company really to form an independent opinion as to the proper 
rate of depreciation on machinery? You hare been manufacturing cement 
for the last two years only. 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

President. —Then your evidence on this point is a little theoretical just 
now ? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

President .—You will kuow better in n few years time? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

ilfr. Ginvaia. —With regard to depreciation: in determining the price at 
which you are to be able lo sell, is the Board to take depreciation and dis¬ 
tribute it over your present output or your full capacity? 

Mr. Acharya. —The full capacity. 

Mr. Ginie<da.—That, you consider would lie fair. Do you understand the 
meaning of the answer? 
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Mr. Acharya.— Yes. otherwise the cost would he high. if you take it on 
the present capacity. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —Do yon bring the whole of tile plant in operation to pro¬ 
duce your present output or <io you use only n portion? 

Mr. Arharaa. —Wo are using only one unit. 

Mr. Giituuila. —Really speaking, there is no actual depreciation of the 
other unit duo to wear and tear? 

Mr. Acharya. — No. 

Mr. GinmiJfi. —Are these two units entirely separate? 

Mr. Acharya.- —Some parts of it. 

Mr. (linwaln. —Take the generating part. 

Mr. Acharya. —Wo have got four boilers. 

Mr. Gin’rain. —And how many dynamos? 

Mr. Ac.ha.nja.- -It is double unit. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —One unit is only working at prosent? 

Mr. Acharya. —Two boilers and one unit are working. 

Mr. Gin,call ■ - So half, of your plant is not working? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes, os.cept the coal mill. It is the only mill which is 
fully working. 

Mr. (rinwala .—That is a small itom. 

Mr. Acharya. —-Tt is not a small item. 

Mr. (linn-ala. — You merely pulverise the coal there. That is the only 
part of the plant which is fully in operation? 

Air. Achanja. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Does not the plant deteriorate hy remaining out of operation? 
Mr. Achanja. —Yes, therefore 1 think that the depreciation is more. 

Mr. Kale. A'ou have to allow lor depreciation, not only because the plant 
is in operation, but also because it is not in operation? 

Mr. Acharya. —Certainly. 

Mr. Kale. —You did not tell Mr. Ginwala that a large amount of depre¬ 
ciation must be taken into account even though it increases the cost. 
President.—Mr. Ginwala’s question was confined to wear and tear. 

Mr. Acharya. —There is no help. 


IX- (h) Overhead Charges. 

(ii) V.'orkino Capital. 

President. _ft seems to me, if you will allow mo to say so, tliat youi 

figures are grotesque. We must try and get them on the same sort of 
coherent basis. You hope that your works cost will come down to Rs. 40? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

president. —Well then, to produco 100,000 tons a year, it will cost Rs. 10 
lakhs. That will be your total cost for tho whole year. Ou the basis thai 
vou have given in your statement, tho working capital will be equal to tb® 
cost of vour output for 1J years. 

Mr. Acharya. —We have taken the whole year’s requirements. 

President■ _The figure is so impossible, that I am afraid the method by 

which you have arrived at it cannot be accepted. 

Mr. Achanja. —As I said, wo have taken the whole year’s requirements. 

President. —But you don’t have to provide constantly for a whole year’s 
requirements. These sums of 11s. 65 lakhs and Rs. 19 lakhs are based on 
the requirements of the whole year? 
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Mr. Acharya .—Tea. 

President .—It is a year’s works cost, is it? 

Mr. Acharya .—Yes. 

President.— What working capital means is this. The need for working 
capital arises from this fact that a certain interval lapses between the time 
when the expenditure on production is incurred and the timo when payment 
is received. If a month’s output is knowp and also the number of months 
that elapse between production and payment the working capital required 
can be calculated. Under normal conditions, it cannot be as long as a year. 

Mr. Acharya .—As regards outstandings, we will of course got payments 
from time to time. 

President .—What is the working capital that would bo required on your 
full capacity? Tf your works costs are Rs. 40 a ton, for 100,000 tons the 
total costs incurred in a year will be Rs. 40,00,000. Let us tako the period 
that elapses between production and payment as nine months. On that 
basis the working capital would be Rs. 30 lakhs, would it not? If you could 
borrow at 7J per cent., your annual paymont in interest would be between 
2 and 2$ lakhs, the incidence of which would be Rs. 2t a ton. Do you think 
that this method would he a satisfactory method of working? 

Mr. Acharya .—No. 

President .—Why not? 

Mr. Acharya _We have calculated on the basis of one year. It is rather 

very optimistic. 

Mr. Ginirata. —Is that optimistic? 

Mr. Acharya —Optimistic, so far as the figure of the money required is 
swollen. 

Mr. Kale. —You don't got it because you put it higher. 

President .—Tf you have to wait for a year for payment, you will havo to 
stop. No business can be carried on that basis. 

Mr. Acharya .—Sometimes we do not get payments for two years from 
Government. 

Mr. Gin.cala .—Which Government is this? 

Mr. Acharya■ —The Bombay Government. 

President. —You will have to give n groat deal more ovidonce than you 
have given yet, before you satisfy us that anything like that period is 
necessary. 

Mr. Acharya .—You may deduct it to thak extent. 

President. —All I can say is that I am uot prepared at the moment to 
accept your figures. 

Mr. Acharya .—The basis that we took in arriving at this figure is this. 
Wo took the share capital plus the amount borrowed. It was something like 
Us. 97 lakhs. Then we took the fixed capital expenditure. We thought that 
ine wholo capitul mi/ius the fixed cupital expenditure was the working 
capital. 

President. —That is a different explanation. On that basis what it means 
is that you have been working at a loss. Therefore there has been a heavy 
debit to the profit and loss account. 

Mr. Acharya .—I think so. Our last balance sheet has not yet been 
prepared. 

President. —Once the business settles down and becomes firmly established, 
you will make profit. You won’t have to carry the initial loss as a normal 
part of your business. . 

Mr. Acharya .—Part of the working capital is lost. 
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Mi. Ginwala .—Even if you take the whole works cost for a year, it will 
be Bs. 15 lakhs on the 1923 figures. Now your works cost has been reduced 
by about 20 per cent., is it not? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—If you reduce your working capital by 20 per cent, it is 
only Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Mr. Acharya .—You may take it at that figure. 

President .—You cannot take it at that figure. The working capital on 
a year’s turnover is absurd, 

Mr. Acharya.—ln that case there will be more deductions. As I say the 
working capital is being lost. That is why we have to take it like that. 

Mr. Ginwala _If you go on adding losses to the working capital it will be 

enormous. You want 8 per cent, return on the losses! 

Mr. Acharya .—At present we don’t want any return on the share capital. 
The very existence is in question. 


IX. (a) Won kb Costs. 

(Hi) Agents' Commission and Head Office Expenses. 

Mr. Ginwala _How do you calculate"your net profits? Is it the usual 

way, or how do you calculate your nett profits for the Agents’ Commission? 
What do you call net profits? Do you deduct depreciation first or not? 

Mr. Acharya -—I don’t know exactly the terms of the agreement. It will 
be calculated on the profits shown in the balance sheet. 

Mr. Ginwala .—But how would you calculate the net profits? 

Mr. Acharya .—After deducting depreciation, I think. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t be in a hurry to answer! Some companies don’t 
even deduct the interest on debentures. 

Mr.- Acharya .—I think that I will have to refer to the agreement. Tha 
agreement simply states that the Agents’ Commission should be calculated on 
the nett profits of the company. We had no chance of doing that. 

Mr. Ginwala ..—You made, profits in 1923. 

Mr. Acharya .—Nothing was paid to the Agents. Actually nothing was 
paid. They forewent the Commission because the profit was infinitesimal. 

Mr. Ginwala _There was pei'haps no profit at all. You did not deduct 

the interest on debentures and possibly depreciation. 

Mr, Acharya .—There is a point about the interest on debentures. Can it 
be taken on working capital? 

President .—If your fixed capital expenditure exceeds your share capital, 
then presumably the debentures or part of the debentures must have been 
used for fixed capital expenditure. You cannot lay down in absolute rule ou 
that. It depends on the circumstances of each company. 


XI. Claim for Protection. 

President .—In your answer to question 117 you say “ Along with this, 
urbanisation of the rural areas is going on. There are 700,000 villages in 
India and if urbanisation is going on as it is at present going on on a pretty 
large scale, etc.” Compared to most other countries urbanisation is going 
on slowly in India, and if your hopes for the growth of the industry are based 
on the use of cement by ordinary villagers, I fear they are not well founded. 

You say in your answer to question 119 (C). 

Mr. Acharya .—I must ask your permission to make a correction there. 
It was drafted on the understanding that stores that are imported on behalf 
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of Government are not charged Customs duties. That was our belief. Since 
then, we wore advised that Customs duties are charged. The proper answer 
to tho question is “ Legislation re anti-dumping.” 

President. —I don't think that Government purchases have anything to 
do with the question. The question was “ What special measures (if any) 
do you suggest to safeguard the cement industry against tinder-selling by 
reason of any cause other than reduction in the foreign cost?” Government 
purchases are not causes. 

Mr. Aeharya. —Jn this way it is. Suppose the f.o.b. price is 58s, in 
London. If the person who supplies to Government sends it out, here the 
man has not got to pay import duties, lint suuposiug the same stuff is 
imported by an agent of that company import duties are charged and, if the 
Government buys in India, the cost will bo more. 

President. —I gather that the answer was given under a misapprehension 
and we need not discuss it further. In question 63 we asked you to compare the 
freight you have to pay to reach your markets in India with the total 
freights--sea aud rail—payable on imports to the same markets. You give 
the London freight to Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon and Karachi, hut 
you only give your own freight to Rangoon. Why havo you omitted the 
markets much nearer to you and therefore more important to you? 

Mr. A chary a. —I shall give you now. 

President. —But why was not the information given in the written evi¬ 
dence? The comparison you have made is, as it stands, an unfair comparison. 
You practically imply that Rangoon is your most important market. That is 
misleading. Can you tell me what vour freight rates to Bombay and Karachi 
are ? 

Mr. Aeharya. —Rs. 7 to Rs. 8. 

President. —That is by sea? 

Mr. Ar.hnryn. —Partly by sea and partly by rail. We have got agreements 
with a shipping company. 

President. —Whoro do you ship it from? Is it from tho place which is 
eighteen miles from your factory? 

Mr. Acharya ..—Yes. 

President. —With what company have you entered into the agreement? 

Mr. Aeharya .—Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co. 

President. —Turning hack to your answer to question 120, you soy “ This 
amount of protection which the industry receives is altogether neutralised 
due to the heavy freights tho indigenous industry has to pay in reaching the 
internal markets only. Tn fact this does not give any sort of protection 
altogether.” But your freight to Bombay and Karachi and is a great deal 
loss than the Customs duties phis tho freight which the importer has to pay. 

Mr. Aeharya. —We hud Rangoon in our mind at that time. 

President,. —Why do you go on talking about Rangoon? How do you 
expect to be able to make Rangoon your principal market? 

Mr. Aeharya. —We are situated at a port and we want to go there. 

Mr. fiinwala .—What about the Porbandar people? 

Mr. Aeharya. —They can also go there. 

President. —Your advantage, as compared with tho other cement com¬ 
panies, is in Bombay and Karachi, is it not? 

Mr. Aeharya. —Wo are there already. 

President. —Why do you not meutiou them, and why do you make state¬ 
ments which are not correct the moment you apply them to Bombay and 
Karachi? 

Mr. Aeharya. —We wanted to point out tho disadvantages we are labour¬ 
ing under. 
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ri rshlent. — Yon any at the very end of your answer to the same question 
“The important thing to he seen is that tho consumer does not stand to lose, 
neither tho tax-payer,” to which J would only add " and the producer does 
not stand to gain.” 

M r. Aehnrya .—Tho producer does stand to gain. 

President .—I don’t ask you to accept my addition. 

Mr. Achurya .—Supposo we got more markets, our costs would he les9. 

President. —You have not given us any figures to make us think so. 

Mr. Ginirala. —Supposing you have got the protection of its. 25 a ton, 
how would it secure to you the market? Supposing your works cost canto 
dow n, even then you would have to compete with your other Indian rivals and, 
even if a duty of 25 per cent, is imposed, the likelihood is that you won't get 
a bettor price. 

Mr. Aeharyn. —Why? 

Mr. Gimrnht. —Because there are six or Heven companien in Tndia who aro 
at the moment rutting one another down. There is no reason to supposo 
that when the additional duty is imposed, they won’t do the same thing. 

Mr. Arhnryn. —They may not he able to go to Rangoon or our markets? 

Mr. Ginirala. —Why not: They are all competing in the same markets 
more or less. 

Mr. Arhnryn. —True. 

Mr. Gimcoln .—How is the additional duty going to help you? 

Mr. Arltnr</a.--\n a wav it will reserve the market in the first place. 

Mr, Gimmlii .—Supposing you leserve the murket, if you are not going to 
git a better price, how would you he benefited? 

Mr. Achai )/a.*^Our works cost will be less. 

Mr. Gimcaln.— But then the price is much below the cost now. 

Mr. Arhanjo .—We might enter into a combine without detriment to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Ginirala .—That is one very great argumont against protection. 

Mr. Acharyn .—Only when it entails a burden on the consumer and not 
when it docs not entail n burden on the consumer. 

Pretidrnt .—Would there never be a burden on the consumer? 

Mr. Arhnryn .— When the internal competition is so keen, there will be no 
reason to think that price will go up. 

Mr. Ginirala .— Wo want to know how you will be able to secure a better 
price so king as competition exists in the country. 

Mr. Arhnryn. —We are not so keen on huving a better price as on having 
a better market. 

Mr. Ginir.ata .—What is the use of the belter market if you don't get a 
better price? 

Mr. Aeharyei. —Our works cost will go down. Supposing our works cost 
is now Rs. 40. if wo work to our full capacity, it may go down to Rs. 35. 

Mr. Ginirala .—Everybody else does the same thing, do they not, and every¬ 
body goc9 in for the same amount of competition. Your realised price 
will go down to tho level of works cost and you won't get better prices. 

President. — T( each of the factories in Tndia is able to increase its output 
by 40 or 50 per cent., the works costs should go down approximately to tho 
same extent in the case of all. At present internal competition is so keen that 
tho price is as low as, or less than, the works cost. Tf the works cost goes 
down, and the internal competition still continues, tho price will fall also, and 
you will have no greater margin than liefore. 

-Ifr. Arhnryn. —In that case we might enter into a combine having each 
a geographical area of supply. Suppose there is items! competition : evdry- 
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body will be trying to sell at a lower priae. In that case it won’t entail any 
burden on the consumer. 

President.—Dut how do you benefit by it? You will not have any greater 
margin between the works cost and the price. 

Mr. Acharya. —If we enter into a combine? 

President. —If you enter into a combine, are you sure that there will bo 
no burden ou the consumer? 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you enter into a combine that is a very great objection 
to protection. 

Mr. Acharya. —The combine is only to present exploitation by the con¬ 
sumer. We are at presont a way being exploited by the consumer. Sup- 
poso our works cost comes to Rs. 32 everybody will try to sell at Rs. 33. If 
we enter into a combine we will sell at Rs. 36, whereas we are at present 
selling at Rs. 40. In that caso the consumer stands to gain about Rs. 4 and 
we ourselves will gain Us. 2 or 3 more. 

Mr. Gimrala. —People who enter into a combine are not generally chari¬ 
table to tho consumer. 

Mr. Acharya. —It will not bo difficult to find a remedy. 

Mr. Kale. —You say that the Legislature can legislate against combi¬ 
nation? 

Mr. Acharya. —Provided it is to the detriment of the consumer. 

Mr. Kale. —You say in one of the answers that you will require protection 
for 15 or 20 years. l)o you think that many cement companies, with their 
costs of production as they are, and their selling price as it rules in the 
market, will he able to live for such a long time even in Bpite of protection? 

Mr. Acharya. —Protection plus combination will do a tremendous lot of 
good to us. 

Mr. Kale. —You want to combine for making, so to say, a geographical dis¬ 
tribution of your production? Suppose you do it and suppose you capture a 
certain area and ore able to increase your production on account of the in¬ 
creased demand, say by about 25 per cent., you bring down your prico from 
Ra. 45 to Rs. 35; hut besides this Rs. 35, which is the works cost, you have got 
to provide for other things the cost of which have got to be added to that 
price. Unless you got that price you are not likely to live for a long time. 

Mr. Acharya. —Wo might reconstruct. 

Mr. Kale. —Some of the factories will have to go out of existence? Will 
you combine for that purpose and decide that factory A will disappear nnd 
factory B will continue to exist? Will combination bring about that result? 

Mr. Acharya .—It will. 

Mr. Kale .—Who will consent to he wiped out of existence? Do you moan 
to say that there will he sufficient self-sacrifice on the part of people to make it 
possible for them to combine? Ry combination you could certainly delimit 
tile markets; but how will that benefit the industry? 

Mr. Acharya. —Wo shall be able to produce at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Kale. —You get a reasonable price, but that price will not give you a 
profit. 

Mr. Acharya. —Wliy? 

Mr. Kale. —What will be the price? 

Mr. Acharya. —Say Rs. 40 works cost. 

Mr. Kale. —What will you add to that? 

Mr. Acharya. —Rs. 5 or 10. 

Mr. Kale. —How much for depreciation and how much for interest? 

Mr. Acharya. —If you reconstruct the depreciation would be less. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you taking it for granted that, as soon as there is a 
combination, there will bo reconstruction? What is your idea of combination? 
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Is it your idea that combination will'result in a reconstruction of these com¬ 
panies? It is a very important point because you have so often spoken of a 
combination. So far as one can sec, combination will not result in anything. 

Mr. Acharya. —Combination plus protection is needed. 

Mr. Kale. —Unless, as you say, you reconstruct the companies, protection 
is of no use. There must be reconstruction along with combination? 

Mr. Acharya. —I agree with you. Reconstruction must be along with com¬ 
bination. 

Mr. Kale. —With the result that some companies will disappear? 

Mr. Acharya. —If they disappear they will re appear in another form. 

Mr. Kale. —One does not know that; but you cannot preserve your com¬ 
panies by getting protection. If you do not want to 'increase the prico to 
the consumer, or if you cannot reduce the cost, you are not likely to benefit 
the companies, and the companies will not remain in existence for any length 
of time in spite of protection. 

Mr. Acharya. —If we reconstruct? 

Mr. Kale. —Tn that case you must write down your capital to a groat 
extent. Is that an important feature of your Bcheme of protection? 

Mr. Acharya. —It is. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you then agree that unless the companies are reconstructed 
protection would be of no use to them ? 

Mr. Acharya —Reconstruction so far as some companies are concerned. 

Mr. Kale. —We do not know which companies they will be but reconstruc¬ 
tion there must be? 

Mr. Acharya. —Not in the case of all companies, but only in the case of 
aomewhero there is over-capitalisation. 

Mr. Kale .—So that without reconstruction protection plus combination 
won’t be of any use? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. 

Mr. Kale .—Don’t you think that 20 years is a long period? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to Question 110 (It) you say “ By bringing pressure 
on the steamship companies to materially reduce their rates of freight on 
cemont exports, and by giving bounties if possildo on every ton exported to 
foreign countries.” The question is “ What special measures (if any) do you 
suggest to snfoguurd the cement, industry against underselling by reason of 
subsidised freights.” Suppose freight are subsidised by your competitors, 
say by Germany, what is the remedy to be adopted by the Indian. Govern¬ 
ment? That is the question and your answer is “ By bringing pressure on 
the steamship companies * * ” I do not understand it. 

Mr. Acharya .—Suppose we want to export also just as they export here. 

Mr. Kale. —But that is no answer to the question. 

Mr. Acharya. —By increasing the customs duty. 

Mr. Kale. —But that is not your answer in the statement. You were 
under a misapprehension perhaps when you answered tho question? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 


III. Labour. 

President .—You say in answer to Question 31 that you have got four im¬ 
ported labourers, and that tho same number will suffice, oven when tho fac¬ 
tory is working at full capacity. What ore the duties of these fourP 

Mr. Acharya .—Ono is a Works Manager, there are two clinker burners 
and the fourth is an engineer. 

President .—Your chemist is an Indian? 

Mr. Acharya .—The Works Manager himself is a chemist as well. 
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President. —What is the total of the salaries and so on of thcso four men? 

Air. Acharya. —About Rs. 3,000 to Its. 3,500 a month. 

President. —That is something in the neighbourhood of Rs. 40.000 a year 
and eventually, when they arc replaced by Indians, 1 take it that tho salaries 
of Indians would probably be lower than thatP 

Mr. Acharya. —I think sn. 

President. —Apparently the difference does not amount to more than a few 
annas per ton of cement. Tho necessity of employing at present thcso four 
Kuropeans does not increase your expenditure by any very largo sum, 
Rs. 20,000 a year, on the full capacity would be 3 annas per ton of cement. 

Air. Acharya. —Yes. 

President. —Yon have told us in answer to question 3G that the total num¬ 
ber of Indian workmen employed is varying according to necessity, but owing 
to short notice it is not possible to give average \wages of different classes. 
Surely there must be more information than that. Can you give us the 
number actually employed in a particular month with the output of that 
month ? 

Mr. Acharya. —1 have not got the figures here. I will send them later. 

President. —You say it is not possible to give the average wages of different 
classes of workmen owing to short notice. Do you think it possible that tho 
rotes would probably be about the same as at Porbandar? 

Mr. Aeharya —They would bo about the same. 

President. —There would not be a xvido difference in the rates of wages, 
as both places arc the same part of the country? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —You havo been working only' for two years and have not had 
sufficient time to start any system for training labour? 

Mr. Acharya. —But still wo are contemplating to start a Bchemo of train¬ 
ing. 

Mr. Kale. —What is tho scheme? 

Mr. AchaiSyc. —The burning of clinker is the most important factor in the 
production of cement. We will take apprentices for that, give them train¬ 
ing, give them a substantial salary at the beginning, and, if they ate success¬ 
ful, we will give them a higher salary. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you got any such scheme in mind? 

Air. Acharya.—We have but, the present position of the trade being bad, 
wc could not launch any scheme. 

Mr. Kale. —Burning is tho most important job? 

Mr. Acharga. —As regards the chemist, even an Indian chemist will do. 


TV Power (inci.cdixg Ftf.i.). 

President .—In reply to Mr. Ginwula’s questions this morning we have 
covered a good deal of the ground about coal and fuel; you told us you 
already reduced your consumption of coal to half a ton per ton of cement. 

Mr. Aeharya .—Yes. 

President .—Then you say you are bringing fuel from the Bengal ooal fields 
and the C. P. coal fields. Have you got any system as to the proportion you 
get from Bengal and the proportion you get from the 0. P.? 

Mr. Aeharya .—No regular proportion. For boiler purposes we get from 
the Central Provinces and for kiln purposes wc get from Bengal. 

President .—Some other firms also told us so. 

Mr. Acharya .—You may take it at nearly half the coal is for the bodere 
Snd a bit more than half for the kilns. 
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firms—the Indian Cement Company and the Gwalior Cement Company— 
said that they were using half and half. Do you mix a certain amount of 
C. P. coal with the Bengal coal for the kilns? 

Mr. Acharyo. —Sometimes wo do it. We mix the slack coal from the 
C. P. with the Bengal coal and then grind in the coal mill. 

Piesident. Then you say in answer to question 45 that the ‘ free on truck ’ 
price varies from time to time. If at one time it might bo Its. 9 per ton 
f.o.r. pitsmouth, at another timo it might he Its. 8 or Rs. 7 per ton.'’ 
What is the latest price you paid in each case for Bengal coal and for 
C. P. coal? 

Mr. Achorya .—There were three prices at the same time because we got 
from three parties from their collieries. The price was between Rs. 8 and 
Rs. 9 for the Bengal coal and for the C. P. coal it was Rs. 7-8-0. 

President .—That is unusual. The difference between the C. P. coal and 
the Bengal coal is usually much greater than that. 

Mr. Achorya. —The freight is less, but the prioo is the same more or leas. 

President .—The other firms gave us the price of C P. coal as at leant 
Rs. 2 cheaper than the Bengal coal. T think it was Rs. 6-8 or something 
like that. 

Mr. Acharyo.— We got it at Rs. 7-8. 

President .—hither you have been lucky in the price of your Bengal coal, 
or you have been unlucky ill the prico of vour C. P. coal. 

When this port is finished and you are able to import your coal by sea, 
what do you expect the freight Did Calcutta would be? 

Mr. Acharyo. —About Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 instead of Rs. 20 or Rs. 21. 

President — Are you sure that vessels will go from Calcutta to Dwarka 
sufficiently often? 

.lfr. Acharyo. —We had two or three previously but we were confronted 
with the unloading difficulty. 

President .—What was tho rail freight from the colliCrieB to Calcutta? 

Mr. Acharyo .—About Re. 1. 

President .—I never heard of a freight of Re. 1 from coalfields to Calcutta. 
It doe3 not seem very much of a saving, if the sea freight is ubout Rs. 15, 
and the freight to Calcutta and the unloading ehafgos would be another 
Its. 3 at least if not more. It would not give much margin as compared with 
Rs. ‘2U or 21 a ton you are paying at present. 

Mr. A'-hiiry i .—it will make somo difi'ereuce. 

President—Vo you remember at the moment the total freight from the 
coal fields to Dwarka that you actually paid in the case of these, consign¬ 
ments ? 

Mr. Aehnr yo* 1 do not exactly remember. 

Mr. Kale. - in the case of the Indian Cement Company tho price they 
paid for coal wa3 Rs. 5-4 for the C. P. coal and Rs. 11 for the Bengal coal: 
your freight is about the same. So the difference between that price and 
your price is ubout Rs. 3. 

Mr. Achorya. —It depends on the supply. Now the prices have gone down. 
We bought the C. P. coal long ago. Now we have got contracts and the 
price is less. 

Mr. Kale .— Are these the prices of coal in stock? 

Mr. Acharya.—Yee. It was purchased 8 or 10 months back. 

V. Market. 

President.— In answer to Question 50 you say “ that the price has become 
substantially cheap as compared with tho heavy prices during the war and 
pre-war periods.” Do you consider that cement at present in India is cheaper 
than it was beforo the war? 
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Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

President— Do you mean the Indian cemontP 

Mr. Acharya. —Yob. 

President You say in answer to quostion 52, viz., “ Are there any markets 
in India in which owing to thoir distance from the ports you are rnoro easily 
able to compete against the foreign manufacturer? ” that the question does not 
arise as you too are situated at a port. His foreign cement ever been 
landed at Dwarka? 

Mr. Acharya. —No. 

President,— Is there any market in which you can sell any appreciable 
quantity of cement to which the freight from I'warka is lower than from 
Bombay ? 

Mr. Acharya. —Karachi. 

President. —But it is also a port. I am speaking of the interior. 

Mr. Acharya. —Some placo in Kathiawad and Guzerat. 

President. —I take it at Ahmedabad the freight from Bombay will he lower 
than the freight from Dwarka. 

Mr. Acharya. —From Dwarka to Ahmedabad it is Es. 9-10 por ton. I have 
not got the figures from Bombay. 

President. —I think it is less than that. 

Mr. Acharya. —I think so. 

President. —That practically means that you are dependent on the markets 
that you can reach by sea. Bombay and Karachi are your natural markets? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. They are the chief markets. 

President. —As regards export you have already told us something about 
the uso of barrels. Have you ever actually oxported any cement of late? 

Mr. Acharya. —Wo sent about 60 tons to East Africa. 

President■ —How -was that packed ? 

Mr. Acharya. —In bags only. We gave it to one of our contractors at a 
special rate delivered at Arcthara. Ho loaded it in craft and took it at his 
own rink. We quoted him a very low rate for export purposes only, so that 
our cement might bo popularised in Bast Africa. We afterwards learnt that 
ha made o good profit. Tf the question of freight is solved, we would bo 
able to export more to Kenya, Esst Africa and Mesopotamia. 

President. —Do you happen to know the freights to these placos? 

Mr. Acharya. —For Mesopotamia the steumer company quoted Us. 25 a 
ton for fast eteamors and Rs. 17-8 for slow Bteamers. To 

Rs. A. P. 

Mombassa . . • . . . . . 20 0 0 

Aden.. 20 0 0 

Basra . . j . - . * . . 20 8 0 

Basra to Baghdad the freight was . . . . 14 8 0 

President. —How do you think these freight rates are going to be reduced? 
How can Government control the freights of foreign and British Steamship 
Companies? How is tho thing to be done? 

Mr. Acharya. —Prevail upon them morally. 

President. —If moral influence was of any use I should get my ticket 
cheaper from the P. and O. when I go home I Do you consider that with 
these freight rates that you have given us any export is really possible? 

Mr. Acharya. —With thceo rates exports are impossible. 

President. —In answer to quostion 64 you toll us that you have sold a 
certain amount of cement to Government at Rs. 79 a ton in 1922 and at 
Es. 65 a ton in 1923. Were the rates fixed by a contract with the Develop¬ 
ment Department? 
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Mr. Acharya. —Yee. 

President. —These are the pricee you received at the factory? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

President. —Government have got to pay the freight to Bombay? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

President .—Cun you tell us about this contract with the Development 
Department? 

Mr. Acharya. —In 1921, when the prices were very high, tho Development 
Department called for tenders asking for quotations on the basis of a certain, 
percentage of profit. Wo four companies went and saw Sir L. Ilepper and 
ho said " we can givo you a contruc.t at a certain percentage of profit " and 
an agreement was drawn up for 10 years on the basis of works cost to be 
calculated according to certain methods. On that works cost they gave us 15 
per cent., and on that basis Government agreed to tho contract, because 
prices were very high at that time. 

President. —Then the price is fixed for each firm separately having regard 
to its cost? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yen. 

President. —Ono can understand arrangements like that being made in 
periods of war and stress, but I am surprised that the contract was made 
for a period as long as 10 years. 

Mr. 1 ihnrya .—They saw that the prices were very high, not only at that 
time hut also during the last decade, and they thought they would get 
much better prico. 

President. —I have no doubt they thought so, but I think they were 
short-sighted. I believe the Bombay Municipality arc lukiug legal opinion 
whether they could get out of the contract. 

Mr. Acharya.—'Sow that prices have gone down, they want to get out of 
it, but if the prices hud gone up they would have compelled us to work up 
to it. 

President. —Is there any quantity fixed in the contract? 

Mr. Acharya. —Up to 50,000 tons. But. in fact the requirements have 
come down like anything, and this year they asked us for 13,000 tons. 

President. —On what basis is the total for each year divided between the 
four concerns? 

Mr. Acharya. —On equal basis. Suppose the Development Department 
want 20,000 tons for this year, each company gets 5,000. 

, VI. Fobficn CoitrETirioN. 


President .—Tn answer to question 57 you say 
are 


1022-23 

1923-24 


Tlie prices realised by ua 
Rs. 

. 77 per ton. 

. t)2 per ton.” 


I am surprised that, even with the aid of the contract, you succeeded in 
getting on averago price as high as that. 

Mr. Acharya .—The reason is this. Before this contract was entered into 
with Government, there was a contract running between us and the Develop¬ 
ment Department for about ten thousand tons. 

President. —Of your total output for the two years, how much was sold to 
Government and public bodies, whether under contract or not? 

Mr. Acharya ,—AVe sold to Government about 9,000 tons; to public bodies 
7,500 tons. 

President .—That is in ah about 16,000 tons, and tho amount of cement, 
packed during the last, two years was 53,000 tons. You have onlv accounted 
for about a third of your output at this comparatively higher price. 
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Mr. Acharya.— Besides this \ye sold another 10.000 tons to Government. 

President. —Yffiu now tell us that apart from the figures you have given 
in anssver to 54 you sold 10,000 tons mors to Government, but why did you 
not include that in the figures' in answer to question 54? We usked you a 
perfectly definite question as to how much cement you sold to Government, 
and you calmly leave out 10,000 tons, as if it were nothing. 

Mr. Acharya. —I regret it was through an oversight. 

President. —Evidence given in this way is almost valueless. Very well, 
that takes you up to, say, 25,000 tons. You have still got nearly 30,000 tons 
to account for. This means that you have sold about 25,000 tons to Govern¬ 
ment and public bodies and you apparently received a high price for that, 
and something over 30,000 tons you have sold to private purchasers, is that 
right? 

Mr. ’Acharya. —Yes. 

President.— ‘All I can say is that I do not understand how in 1923-24 your 
average price was as high as Rs. 62 a ton. Take the year 192.3-24. You 
Sold a considerable proportion of your output at the relatively high price of 
Rs, 65 a ton. I do not understand how, taking into account the fact that, 
prices were low last year in the open market, your average was as high 
as Rs. 62 a ton.- 

Mr. Acharya.* —During the last year the prices were not so low. It is only 
since January that the prices have gone down. 

President. —That is not the evidence we have received so far from other 
concerns. However I do not want to argue further on that point because 
you are not in a position to answer. You say “ It is rather difficult to as. 
certain the f.o.b, prices of imported cement.” As a matter of fact there is 
no particular difficulty at all. They can be ascertained with comparative ease; 
but we have got full information from the Indian Stores Department, and 
it is perhaps not necessary to pursue the point. 

You say in answer to question 60 that " The foreign manufacturers are 
Bailing sometimes at a very small margin of profit with the deliberate idea 
of capturing the Indian market." In Calcutta to-day the Iudian manu¬ 
facturer is selling at about Rs. 45 a ton or less, and the foreign manufacturer 
sells at about Rs. 55 a ton. Which of them may most justly he accused of 
trying to capture the Indian market? 

Mr. Acharya. —Of course at present tire Indian. 

President. —It is impossible at present for the European manufacturer to 
capture the Indian market, when the Indian companies have cut their prices 
to the bone. The European manufacturer may be selling at n very small 
margin of profit, but it is not in the hope of capturing the market, but in 
the hope of hanging on to the tail end of the market. 

President. —Tn answer to Question 62 you talk of “ General trade boom 
and the consequent keen competition.” B'or 1 boom ’ may I substitute 
1 sl ump ’ ? 

Mr. Acharya —Wo mean on account of the boom impetus was given to 
start new factories. 

President. —I am not aware that, as a result of a trade boom in Europe 
there has been an increase in the number of cement factories there, and it 
is absurd to say that foreign cement is entering in India at a low julep 

because of a trade boom. 

Mr. 'Acharya. —What we mean is that, after the boom, impetus was given 
to the new companies to start. 

President. —What country are you referring to? Where did these new 
factories start? If the question had been “ why is the price of cement in 
India so low to-day,” then you were entitled to say “ because of the fact 
that the very high price of cement led to the foundation of a large number 
of factories.” But that is not the question; the question was “ To what 
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causes do you attribute the low prices at which foreign cement has entered 
India since the war?” 

Mr. Acharya. —Slump I suppose. Since in India it has happened, U 
must have happened in other parte of the world as weH. 

Mr. A char an .—Slump 1 suppose. Since in India it has happened, it 
roughly about 18 to 20 shillings per ton from I*>ndon to Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Rungoon or Karachi, we have to pay, say, about Rs. 30 per ton from 
our factory aay to Rangoon.” Then in the next sentence you go on to say 
'' The railway freights, if the cargo is diverted through the interior by mean* 
of railway, will necessarily be nearly twice this much figure and to other 
places possibly three to four times that much figure.’’ That means twice o# 
three times Rs. 30 per ton? What is the figure you are referring to? 

Mr. Acharya. —Rs. 30 we have taken for Rangoon, 

President.- You say if the cargo were diverted by means of railway, it 
would necessarily be twice that figuro. Ttvice what figure? 

Mr. Acharya. —Freight from Dwarka. 

President. —Aro you prepared to sav that the freight from Dwarka ta 
Madras will be ae much as Rs. 00 a ton? 

Mr. Acharya. —-I have said Rs, 30 a ton to Rangoon. For Madras I think 
wo have given Rs. 15 a ton. I am afraid I have not got full information, 
but I think it would be as much as that. 

President .—In answer to 66(e) in the last atntenon you say " The result 
is that the stores aro 50 per cent, dearer than in the United Kingdom.” 
Is that 50 per cent, merely a guess or based on actual figure? 

A/r. Acharya .—It is only a guess. 

President .—In answer to question 08 which is, " Do you consider that 
tho Indian manufacturer of cement is at a disadvantage owing to (a) tho 
distance between the sources of fuel and tho areas where the raw material 
aro found, and ib) the distance between the factory und-the principal markets ’* 
you say “ Some of the Indian manufacturers of cement are at a disadvantage 

owing to the distance between the sources of fuel.Which of the 

Indian manufacturers do you consider am not at a disadvantage in this 
respect? 

Mr. Acharya. —Tho people at Katni and Jubbulpore are not at a very great 
disadvantage. 

President. —That may ho, but you must remember that these companies 
get half their coal from a distance of 100 miles and half from about 400 
iniloa. I don't suppose in Great Britain any manufacturer gets his coal from 
a distance of more titan 50 miles by rail, aDd therefore 100 miles would ho 
regarded as a long distance in England. I quite admit that this disadvantage 
applies to a greator extent to some companies and to a lesser extent 1o other 
companies, but it applies to somo extent to all companies. 

President. —In answer to question 68(6) you say “ This fact would not 
much affect the Indian manufacturer in case the freights are regulated so ae 

to he in equality with the foreign manufacturer.”. The question is not 

answered at all. 

Mr. Kale. —Don’t you think that there is what may be called a natural 
market fixed by your geographical position? What is that market? 

Mr. Acharya. —Karachi, Bombay, Malabar and some part of Knthiawod. 

Mr. Kale. —You and the Porebandar Company are the two companies which 
you think have identical markets? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —What is your estimate of the consumption to which these two 
companies are restricted. Can you give me an idea of the extent of the 
market? 

A/r. Acharya. —In Bomb.ay we afili about 10,000 tons and in Karachi aboirt’ 
3 to 4 thousand tons. 
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Mr. Kale. —Supposing you are able to increase your production; how will 
you be able to dispose of your output in these markets? Do you think there 
will be sufficient increase in the demand when you increase your production? 

Mr. Acharya .—The demand is naturally increasing. 

Mr. Knlc. —Your demand is, as 1 said in the beginning, restricted to 
certain natural markets. Do you think there will bo appreciable increase in these 
natural markets for your cement? 

Mr. Acharya. —We can go elsewhere, Rangoon, Madras and so on. 

Mr. Kale. —That is not your natural market? 

Mr. Acharya. —That is so. 

Mr. Kale. —Unless certain favourable conditions arise you cannot sell in 
these markets, and ono of these conditions is that the freight must bo roduecd. 
You do not tell us how this is going to bo done. When you say that freight 
should be regulated, do you meau that Government should do it? 

President. —Is it your idea that Government should subsidise vour export 
of cement from fhvarka or Porbandar to, say, Rangoon by paying so much 
per ton : is that the idea? 

Mr. Acharya. —That will be a sort of bounty. 

Mr. Kale. —Government cannot say to the steamer companies, that they 
must carry cement «t a moderate rate. The only way to deal with the 
problem is for the Government to bear that burden. 

Mr. Acharya. —Government can point out effectively the disparity between 
sea freight from England to India and from India lo elsewhere. They can say 
that the latter is abnormal and docs not stand to reason? It may carrv 
some weight if Government were to take up the mutter with the steamship 
companies. 

Mr. Kale.- —Will it carry any weight with you, for instance, if Government 
tells you to sell cement at a ay Rs. 110 a ton. 

Mr. Acharya. —During the war time did not Government force ns to sell 
cement at a fixed price? 

Mr. Kale. —Do yon think it is a practical proposition for Government to 
use its moral influence lo compel the steamship companies to agree to a 
particular rale? 

Mr. Acluirya. -1 think partly it may he, because these persons have got 
to depend upon Government in so many things. 

Mr. Kale. —If Government were so powerful, many problems could be 
solved much more easily. 

You say that cement is now cheaper than it used tc be before tho war. 
Can you give me an idea of the. price before the war? 

Mr. Acharya. —We were not in existence before the war, but it was about 
Rs. 45 to 60 per ton, and now the price is about Rs. 45 to 50. 

Mr. Kale .—Tn the Comhav market what is tho present price of cement? 

Mr. Acharya. —Our price is between Rs. 40 to 45. 

Mr. Kale. —What is the price of foreign cement in the same market? You 
say that (he pre-war price was shout Rs. 45—00. 

Mr. Acharya.—"Re. 50 to 55. Continental cement can bo had even at a 
lower price. 

Mr. Kale. —Tho President asked you a number of questions about com¬ 
parative railway freights and the sea freight.. You were not able to clear up 
the matter. Is il your idea that (ho railway freight would bo twice or thrice 
,whal tho sea freight would be to a particular place? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —That is to cay, if von ship your’cement from Dwarka to Madras 
the freight would he, sav, Rs. 15, and, if the same ccinunt were to be taken 
to Madras by rail, it would he Us. ,‘10 or 40? 

Mr. Acharya. —Ye». 
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Mr. Kale .—What is the railway freight to il*i rant 
Vresident ■—Have yon calculated? 

Mr. Acharya. —We have got the circuitous route now. 

President. —Assuming for the sake of argument that the sea freight to 
Madras is Rs. 12, then the rail rate frill be Re. 21. 

Mr. Acharya. —That is right. 

President. —Rangoon is not a good example. There is no railway connection. 
Mr. Acharya.—Quite so. 


VII. Eqcipmest. 

President. —In your answer to question 7fi, you say “ The manufacturers 
when they supplied this plant assured ns that it was sufficiently up-to-date, 
though we believe that due to recent improvements ihat have been effected 
in cement making machinery, we shall be at a disadvantage with the foreign 
manufacturer.” Is that the improvement you were telling us about this 
morning? 

Mr. Acharya. —Yes, about the burning zone. 

Mr. Kale. —This morning we asked you about the supply of water, are 
you referring to that in answer to question 72? ** The water is obtained from 
our pumping station at Venvala.” Is ail your water obtained from Vcrwala? 

Mr. Acharya.- Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —It bos to be carried over a distance of three miltw? 

Mr. Acharya .—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —What would be the running cost per ton of cement? 

Mr. Acharya. —T have not got the figures here. 

Mr. Kale. —Why do you say in answer to question 70 that the manu¬ 
facture of cement requires the use of elaborate, heavy and expensive machinery? 
Is it so very elaborate as some other manufactures? To mo it appears to be 
comparatively simple. 

Mr. Acharya. —Tt is not quite simple. 

Mr. Kale. —An compared wdth other industries, it is quite simple? 

Mr. Acharya- ■■■Tt is not quite simple. At the time of erecting we had to 
import export labour. 

.Mr. Kale.-- It may he necessary in setting up. hut not in working. It is 
not a complicated machinery? 

Mr. Acharya. —Tt is not so very complicated as the iron and steel industry. 

Mr. Kale. —I thought the word ‘ elaborate ’ was not rather the proper word. 
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Witness No. 5. 

Bundi Portland Cement, Ltd. 

Written. 

Replies to questionnaire from the Hundi Portland Cement, Let., Hated Utk 

June 1'J24. 

W« have to acknowledge the receipt of vour letter No. 808, dated the 
21st ultimo, forwarding a copy (with two spare copies) of h qucstionnaii e 
which has bean drawn up by tile Tariff Hoard in connection with their enquiry 
into tho cement industry. 

2. We note the procedure which the Hoard has decided to follow and in 
sending herewith our reply to the questionnaire (with five spare copies) we 
havo to roquest that the Board will respect our wish that the information 
submitted undor tho head of “ Cost of Production 11 be treated as strictlv 
confidential and not given out publicly. 

8. In the event of your Board requiring us to tender oral evidence, we 
shall bo prepared to send our representative to Simla for this purposo but 
should prefer the examination to bo fixed for any date aft or tho 30th June 
which may bo convenient to the Board. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. I.NTRODCCTORI. 

I: Bundi Portland Cement, Ltd., or as it was then eallod The Bundi 
Hydraulic Lime and Cement Co., Ltd , was established 20fh September 1013 
It Is a public company registered under Act No. VI of 1882 of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council of India. 

2. The Capital held by Indians in tho Company is Re. 10,44.490 out of 
subscribed Capital of Rs. 20,00,000, i.c., o2 22 per cent, of the Capital. Out 
of seven Diroctofs five arc Indians. There are eight Indians employed in 
superior posts. 

8. Manufactures cement and lime. 

4. In the year 1916. 

6. (a) 66,000 tons cement per annum. 

(&) 24,000 tons lime per annum. 


Actual Output. 


Tmi. 



(a) Cement. 

(6) Lime. 




Tons. 

Tons. 

1917 

• • • « 

. 

. 10,178493 

3,495 077 

1018 

• a . . . 

. 

t 29.854-249 

0.809 541 

1019 

• « • 7 


. 32.740-615 

630750 

19?0 

• 

a 

. 30,839116 


1921 

. 

• 

v 60,100 270 


1922 

■ • 

. 

j 55.227 045 

888-800 

W23 


T 

. 67.055290 

157 171 

7. 

The factory is situated at 

Lakheii, Bundi State, Rajputana. 


(•) The limestone is won 

from 

a quarry dose to the 

Works. 


(6) The Company is handicapped by being about 800 miles from the 
oollieries, the freight on coo! being about Rs. 12 per ton. 
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(c) The interior market* of Tndia still require a good (leal of education 
in regard to the possibility of cement usage and the Works are 
far distant from the Ports which are large consumers. 

'(<?) Labour supplies ara adequate. 

Wo consider the roost important factors in selecting {ho site of a cement 
factory in India are. close proximity to the raw materials and if possible near 
the larger markets. 

8. Except lor a small quantity of Portland cement specially adaptable 
for marine work, all cement manufactured is Portland cement conforming to 
the British Standard Specification (Revised 1920). 

D. in) Yes. 

(b) The bulk of manufacture is Portland cement to the British Standard 
Specification nti# a small quantity of Marine cement to the Bombay Develop¬ 
ment Directorate's specification. 

Wo consider the Britisli Specification suitable to Indian conditions except 
that some modifications should be made in view of tho higher temperatures 
ruling in this country. 

10. in) Yes. 

(bl No. 

(r) Reluctance on the part of Engineers in India who have been accus¬ 
tomed to use imported cement with a record of numerous tests both in the 
Laboratory aurl in uctual uso available over a long period, to make use of an 
article which has not yet had time to acquire a similar reputation. 

II. Raw Maikkials. 

11. Limestone and Gypsum. 

The limestone available in tho Company’s quarries is of a composition 
which embrace!* the constituents of cement. 

12. (a) Bused on present, output of <50,000 tons per annum—approximately 
00,000 urns limestone and 1,500 tons gypsum. 

(h) Based on full capacity output of 65,000 tons—approximately 100.000 
tons limestone and 1,625 tons gypsum. 

18. I'd tons of limestone and about 15 lbs. gypsum. 

(a) Percentage of wastage before calcining— Nil. 

( h) Percentage of wastage during calcining—50 per cent. 

(r) Percentage of tvastage after calcining—1 per cent. 

14. 15 tons of ground limestone. 

15. Practically no further loss from abovo except from a small amount 
of dust escaping during grinding. 

16. From a hill range situated half a mile from tho Works. 

17. Tho overburden ia removed by a steam “ navvy ” and the beds of 
limestone broken up by blasting, and tho broken stone transported in tipping 
tubs to the Crushers. 

1H. Tho lease stipulates for a Royalty of Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 cubic feet of 
limestone to ho paid to ilundi State, equivalent to ubout 12 annas per ton 
of cement. 

19. (1) Rc. 0-12-0 per ton. 

(2), (8) and (4) Re. '725. 

20. Mining leaso on ordinary Government form in respect of limestone 
for 30 years with option of renewal. 

Terms considered reasonable. 

£ 1 . yto deterioration in supply of the raw materials in regard to quality 
has yet been noticed nor expected. 
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32. We have not found tho raw materials defieiont in any respect. 

28. We anticipate an ample supply of limestone during the full term of 
the lease. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yee. 

24. No. 

26. No. 

20. No. 

27. No. 

88. III. I AB0TTB. 


A. Quarry Labour. 


Year. 

^Labour, 

daily 

average. 

Total wagon. 

.Avcrftgo wages 
per man. 



■P£3i 

Re. a. r. 

Rs. A . F. 

1918 

1 

140 

*Vp?A,. r >20 14 11 

0 9 0 

1019 


237 

41,505 2 0 

0 9 0 

1920 


193 

t 34,397 13 0 

0 9 0 

1921 

. 

381 

1 

74,461 12 0 

0 10 0 
(Jany.) 

1022 


546 

1,06,577 5 6 

0 10 0 

1923 

. . . 

j 

329 

1 

64,198 3 6 

‘ 

0 10 0 


29. The present supply of labour is generally adequate except during 
certain seasons of the year. 

80. Labour is indigenous and is generally avnilablo in sufficient numbers 
for our requirements. 

31. (a) (July very littlo training required for this kiud of work. 

(h) Yes. 


B. Factory Labour. 

82. Skilled supervision is required at first but workmen have been and 
are now being specially trained in the Works. Wo have no imported Factory 
Labour at present. 

33. No imported labourers are employed by us although tho factory is work¬ 
ing at very nearly fullest capacity. 

34. The Company first imported nn experienced Cement Burner to train 
the looul rnaistries who have now attained a sufficient standard of expertness 
to efficiently . ope with the work. Apprentices are being employed in the 
Workshops and trained as artificers. 

35. No data available. 
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06. About 1,200 hands. Average rate of wage for unskilled labour 
Re. O-JO-O per diem. Skilled in supervision of Mills and Kilns from lie. 1 to 
R«. 3 per diem. 


37. 


Year. 

Total wages. 

Average wages per man. 

1918 

Rs. a. r. 

1,02,459 0 5 

Unskilled labour Re. 0-9-0. 

1919 

1,60,078 15 6 

Skilled „ Re. 1 to Rs. 2 

]>o. 

1920 

1,93,112 0 0 

Do 

1921 

2,58,8.54 2 6 

Rais'd from January 1921. 

1922 

2,98.043 9 9 

Unskilled labour Re. 0-10-0. 

Skilled „ Re. 1 to He. 3. 

Do. 

■ Ifu 

1923 

2,76,007 1 3 

Do. 

38. fa) Yes. 




(b) Mainly from the vicinity of tho Factory. 

39. (a) Yes. 

(b) We are informed by our supervisors that the standard of efficiency is 
lower than that of the hands employed in Western countries. 

40. Practically oil employes are housed in quarters provided by the Com¬ 
pany, with free lighting, water, medical attention including hospital, school 
and recreations. Certain employes live in their own villages in tho vicinity 
of the Works. 


IV. Powkii (including Fuel). 

41. and 42. The power used in tho factory is electricity generated at the 
Company’s own Power House. The cost is approximately -5 anna per unit. 

43. The power is generated from a steam Turbine, driven from Babcock 
and Wilcox Boilers which burn coal. Tho battery of boilers consumes about 
1,400 tons of Bengal coal per month. At times the supply of coal is 
restricted owing to irregular wagon supply. 

44. From 2 5 to 3-4 lbs. of coal per unit generated, the variation being 
duo to the quality of the coal available. 

45. Coal both for the Kilns and the Boilers from the Bengal collierica 
some 800 miles away. The price varies from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 per ton free 
on truck. Cost of transport about Ha. 12 per ton. The consumption in the 
Kilns is about 2,000 tons per month. 

40. The Company does not own any source of fuel supply. 

47. Does not apply to this Company. 
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V. Mabkkt. 


4a. 


Tho total Indian production of cemont is estimated as follows 
Veil i. Tons. 


1915 






. 

. 

. 

18,000 

1910 






, 



38,664 

1917 






, 



73,720 

1918 






. 



84,344 

1919 






. 



80,814 

1920 






. 



80,320 

1921 









128,027 

1922 









. 117,015 


1023 

'40. During 1923 the 
lakhs of tons. 


total consumption of 
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ment in India was about- 3J 


50. The demand should slowly increase as (ho country develops, also as 
the various practical uses of cement become more widely known as the result 
of propaganda and the cheaper price brings it within the scope of the smaller 
consumers. With tho disap pen raueo of foreign cements from the markets 
the prejudice against Indian manufactured cement would tend to diminish 
which would bring about an increased demand. 

51. The Company disposes of the greater part of its production in the 
following centres. The relative distances from the Works are shown against 


each : — 

Miles from 
T.akheri Works. 

Delhi. 253 

Cawupore ........ 393 

Lucknow.• . . 439 

Luhoro ........ 551 

Indore ......... 251 

Ajmer. 194 


Bombay 


010 


AhmeJftbad ........ 409 

baroda ......... 365 

Surat ......... 355 

Siikkur. 718 


52. The interior markets in India are now being educated up to the 
greater use of Indian Cemont where previously owing to distanco from tho 
Ports high costs prohibited the general use of cement. During the war 
supplies were frequently unobtainable; since the cessation of hostilities prices 
ruled high for a considerable period, it is impossible at present to givo any 
reliable figures regarding demand from each centre, as the offtake is variable. 
Imported cement should really only bo able to compete at or near the Ports, 
which are big consumers of cement. Tho ltail Freight to the larger towns 
in tho interior should obviato imported cemont competing to any groat extent 
as tho situation of many of the Works is nearer the larger towns that) the 
Ports. 


53. Export of Portland cement should be possible to Traq, East Africa 
and Ceylon, but is improbable owing to low rates of freight from Europo 
enabling surplus quantities of cement from the factories there to bo deli¬ 
vered at cheap rates at the Ports of those countries. 

54. (o) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yea. 
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(<) During the war period practically the whole output was taken by 
Government and only a email portion loft for disposal to the public. The 
then oxisting Works were practically controlled by Government. 


<<0 



Government. 

Railways. 

| Public Bodies. 

Tons. 

Average 
price 
pet ton. 

Tons. 

* 

Average 
price 
per ton. 

Tons. 

Average 
price 
per ton. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1922 

1,355 ! 

66 

9.155 j 

69 

11.838 

78 

1923 

, 

423 

r>2 

5,247 | 

58 

15.665 

59 


During the war wo received prices ranging from Rs. 42-8-0 to Rs. 70 per ton 
while the price of imported cement cost Rs. 80 to Rs. 250 per ton. 


VI. Foreign Comi’Btjtion. 

55. Prom the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium and Japan. 

5G. Practically all competition is in Portland cement. 

57. (i) (a) 1912 from Rs. 46 to Rs. 50 per Ion cx-Godotvu, Bombay. 

1913 from Rs. 45 to Rh. 50 par ton ex-Godown, Bombay. 

1914 about. Rs. 00 per ton tsx-Godown, Bombay. 

<fc) 1917 from Rs. 125 to Rs. 225 per ton ex-Godown, Bombay. 

1918 from Rs. 125 to Rs. 225 per ton ex-Godown, Bombay. 

(c) 1921, Rs. 200/150 ) 

1922, Rs. 150/75 V due to high freights by importing steamers. 

1023, Rs. 75/55 ) 

(it) 1917 and 1918- During this period of the war the Company’s out¬ 
put was commandeered by the Munitions Board who paid only prices from 
Rs. 42$ to Rs. 55 f.o.r. Works. Tho control commenced in the Autumn 
of 1917 but was only partial until eflrlv 1918 when the whole output was 
commandoorod; a small tonnage per mensem was released from June 1918; 
tho control ceased in June 1919, but the Munitions Board continued to take 
a large tonnage until December. 

1919, 1920 and 1921. We realised between Rs. 70 and 87 per ton f.o.r. 
Works. 

1922, Rs. 76 per ton f.o.r. Works. 

1923, Rs. 57 per ton f.o.r. Works. 

Not having been associated with imported cement we are unable to give 
the details required. 

58. We ore aware from time to time at what, rates foreign cement is 
Belling both here and at other Ports. Tho information is reliable. We have 
also our own system of advices from London giving the i.o.b. price in ster¬ 
ling and the freight rale for British Portland Cement and wo are aware of the 
customs duty and approximate landing costs in India. Some of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce Published Returns give tho price of cements 
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59. T(ie prices given in the Indian Trade Journal aro a reliable record of 
prices at which contracts have been placed by the Indian Stores Department 
and are a guido to current prices. 

Wo find it difficult, to answer the third and fourth queries, as we have 
never adopted the importing trade. 

60. That British Manufacturers are exporting at cost or below It. is . 
admitted, and wo invite a reference to the Director's Reports for the years 
1922 and 1923 which we quote in our answer to question No. 62. 

61. Foreign Cement competition is naturally most keenly felt at the prin¬ 
cipal Ports. But unfortunately those are themselves some of the biggest 
consumers of cement. Most of the Indian Works are at ft disadvantage 
owing to their distance from the principal Porte, and are further handicapped 
by high Railway freights. In many instances the Rail freight is higher than 
the Sea freight on Foreign Cement to Indian Porte. 

62. Since the war Foreign Ccmont has entered in India owing to the 
depreciated continental exchanges enabling Manufacturers to sell here at re¬ 
munerative prices. We quoto :— 


(u) Directors' Report —Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers—for 
year ended 31st December 1923. 

n • • • # * • 

The Company's export trade which represented nearly 40 per cent, of 
its aggregate deliveries, was carried on at little or no profit owing 
to the severe competition of Continental Manufacturers who 
enjoyed a favourable position by reason of the depreciation of 
their currencies.” 

(t>) Directors' Report—same Company—year ended 31st December 1922. 

II ft • • * V • 

an increased tonnage was exported notwithstanding the difficulties 
experienced in overseas markets.” 

63. Take Bombay as an example:— 

We have to pay Re. 13-8-0 rail freight from our Works against the present 
aea freight of 16*. to 18s. per ton, less we believe a substantial rebatp. 

64. Example: — 

Railway freight—Bombay—Delhi, 863 miles, Rs. 18-2-8 per ton (10 annas 
8 pies per maund). 

Railway freight—Laklieri—Delhi, 253 miles, Rs. 6-10-9 (3 annas 11 pies 
per maund). 

Pic 17 per maund per mile and 2 pies terminal. 

We emphusise our roplv to No. 61 that tho Ports where the competition of 
foreign cement is greatest arc big consumers of cement, therefore the Indian 
manufacturer is at a disadvantage in most cases owing to tho high rail 
freights he has to pay and the long distances to be traversed to reach the 
Ports. 

65. We have no evidence to offer. 

66. (a) Yes. Owing to sea freight, customs duty, handling charges and 
rail freight payable to Works site. 

(b) Yes. As expert labour for construction of Works and new plant has 
to bo brought out at high rates for a short term. 

(r) Yes. 

( d) No. 
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(c) Not as regards raw material but only in the case of consumable stores, 
particularly coal, owing to the remoteness of collierios. 

(/) Yew, Owing to greater distances in India. 

( g) A largo stock of spar© parts have to be maintained owing to the 
length of time in getting fresh supplies imported. 

(h) Yes. 

(i) Indian Capital is at present distinctly averse to industrial enterprise. 
We also suffer from periodical " wagon shortage ” affecting our coal 

supplies, necessitating accumulation of heavy stocks entailing lock up of 
capital and consequent loss of interest. 

67. All permanent, except os regards (i) but little amelioration of thin 
may be expected for years nor we fear of the necessity of keeping large Blocks 
of coal, bags, etc. 

08. (a) Yes, in nearly all eases. 

(b) Yes, except in a few instances. 


VII. EqCIPMENT, 


69. Yes. 30.000 tons. 

70. Yea. The manufacture of Portland cement is a highly technical pro¬ 
cess and requires meet elaborate, intricate and expensive machinery to cheapen 
production. 

71. About 50 per cent, of our uipital outlay lias been spent on plant and 
machinery. 

72. Crushing plant by various makers: — 

Haw mill grinding and mixers by F. L. Sniidth & Co. 

2 Kotnrv Kilns bv F. L. Smidth A Co. 

I Coni Mill by F. L. Smidth A Co. 

1 Cement Mill by F. L. Smidth A Co. 

1 Content Mill by Edgar Allen A Co. 

A single unit plant was first brought info use in 1016 and the second unit 
in 1920. The process used in theso Works is the dry process and is a 
continuous one day and night. The raw material passes ... .ncessively from 
crushers to grinding mills, mixers, thence to the Kilns, wlienco emerging 
as clinker it is finully ground in hull mills to the requisite finenees for 
Portland cement. 

73. Yes, provided we are protected against surplus products being dumped 
into the country aud are not unduly handicapped by high rail freights. 

74. It is a fact that many minor improvements havo beon effected. 

75. Wo have installed new' plant and machinery from time to timo to 
improve, accelerate and cheapen the cost of manufacture. To give a brief 
description would involve too elaborate a statement to bo of any use but the 
improvements have in all respects fulfilled the expectations entertained aud 
the Company has further developments in view. 

76. (<i) The Company has under contemplation the replacement and exten- 
eions to the crushing plant. 

(6) The Company is also contemplating the installation of a waste heat 
utilisation unit, which is one of the improvements which have come to tho 
fore in recent years. 

77. It his been our custom to get all steel plate and fabricated steel work 
which does not require special machinery made in India in order to reduce 

sea freights. 
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VIII. Capital Account. 

78 and 79. Wo give particulars of our property value as at 01st December 
3. 

Us. a. p. 

(a) Purchase of Rights and Goodwill .... 1,00.000 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

(c) Buildings. 10,05,534 14 11 

Loss depreciation writion off up 

to December 1923 . . , 2,01,915 3 7 

- --— 8,03,019 11 I 

(d) Plant and rnachinory and kilns . 27,31,442 11 11 


Less depreciation written oil 
to December 1923 

(e) Water works 

Lees depreciation written off 
to December 1923 

Tramways .... 

Less depreciation written off 
to December 1923 

Furniture and fixtures 

Less depreciation written off 
to December 1923 

Electric Light installation . 

Less depreciation written off 
to December 1923 

Stores and spares at cost 

Loose tools at cost . 


up 

. 10,57,253 5 3 

- 10,71,189 0 8 

1,06,135 2 1 

up 

40,085 5 1 

--— 66,049 12 9 

. 0,50,208 11 3 

up 

. 1,84,181 8 0 

- 5,10,027 2 9 

07,860 0 0 

up 

18,314 0 0 

- 49,546 8 3 

78,843 15 4 
up 

17,773 12 3 

--- 61,070 3 1 

6,46,696 13 9 
» ■ » t 23,099 12 9 

Rs. 40,00,299 7 4 


80. ,\A7e consider the depreciation written off ia sufficient. 
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ftl. F.stimftted present day mat of erecting ft factory similar to this 
Company’s plant would bo about Ha. 6/5 lakhs. 

Operating coRt of ft New Cement Works should be slightly Icsb. 

82. Amount spend on machinery, plant and kilns in the year— 


Rs. a. P. 


1917 








44,198 ft 

5 

1918 








. 2,00,029 7 

1 

1919 








. 4,50,099 11 

9 

1920 








. 3,38,100 9 

10 

1921 








. 1,42,281 13 

5 

1922 








. 1,84,838 11 

7 

1923 








. 3,10,725 8 

7 


Remittances were made at the v 
to time. 


urious rates of exchange current from time 


83. la) Authorised Capital, Rs. 25,00,000. 

(b) Subscribed Capital, lis. 20,00,000. 

(c) Paid-up Capital, Rs. *20,000. 

Authorised Capital is divided as under : — 

11s. 25,00,000 divided into 250,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10 each. 

Subscribed Capital is divided as under: — 

Us. 20.00.000 divided into 200,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10 each. 

This Compauy has not issued nny Preference or Deferred Shares. 

84. This question does not apply to this Company. 

85. This question does npt apply to this Company. 

86. The first dividend on the, shares of the above Company was paid for 
tho year ended 31st Deeember 1017. The following statement shows for each 
year from 1017 to 1023 the paid-up capital, amounts distributed as dividends, 
and the rate of dividend :— 


T 



Year. • Capital paid up. 

Actual amount of 
Dividends paid after 
deducting Income tax. 

Rato per cent 
: per annum 
j paid less 
] Income-tax. 


Rs. i 

I 1 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Per cent. 

i 

1917 

12,00,000 

1,40,625 

0 

0 

12| 

1918 

. ! 13,50,000 ; 

1 i 

3.79,087 

8 

0 

30 

1919 

10.00.000 I 

5,48,437 

8 

0 

j 40 

1920 

. 1 15,00,000 ; 

5,53,125 

0 

0 

1 40 

1921 

. . . . ! 15,00,000 , 

8,18,750 

0 

0 

J 60 

1922 

. ; 15,00,000 j 

4,07,812 

8 

0 

30 

| 

1923 

. . . .: 20 , 00,000 j 

_j_L 

1,65.791 

3 

0 

j_J!_ 


87. Tho avorage rate of dividend for tho period of seven years, vie., from 
1917 to 1023, is 31*78 per cent, per annum less Income-tax. 
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88. The amount of the Debenture Loan 
Bs. 6,00,000. It was issued as under :— 

Rs. 1,00,000 .On 

Rs. 2,00,000 .„ 

Rs. 1,00,000 .. 

Rs. 1,00,000 .„ 


raised by the Company U 

15th Juno 1915. 

1st September 1915. 

1st November 1910. 

8t.h August 1918. 


It carries interest at 8 per cent, per annum and is redeemable on 30th April 
1925. 

No Debenture Sinking Fund has been established. 

89. Rese.rvo Fund amounts to Rs. 17,30,000. This amount has been ac¬ 
cumulated from surplus profits. 

90. Wo anticipate that the cost of tho replacement and development 
echemes under contemplation will be met from Reserve Fund and not by an 
increase of Capital. 


IX. Cost of !*hol>uction. 


X. Mascfactubeh's Profits. 

110. We consider 12} per cent, about the average required on Ordinary 
Shares—on Deferred Shares we should expect 30 per cent, or nothiug. 

111. (a) 7} per cent, on Preference Shares. 

(fe) 8 per cent, on Debentures. 

112. 12* per cent. 

113. (a) 1. Rs. 4-2-8 per ton. 

2. Rs. 3-13-7 per ton. 


XI. Claim for Protection - . 

114. Wo submit that the Indian cement industry satisfies tho three condi¬ 
tions laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission. 

A. In that it has available abundant supplies of raw material suitable 

to make first class Portland cement. Adequate labour supply is 
available, and the market though existent requires development. 
The industry is to sonic extent handicapped tiy the Ingh cost of 
power, duo to low quality coal and long distance for transport 
from the collieries. 

B. Without the help of protection the industry will not devolop so 

rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. The indus¬ 
try is at present passing through an acute financial crisis duo to 
production haviug outstripped the demand, and should bo assisted 
by the reservation of the entire Indian market for the Home product 
until the results of propaganda enablo the Indian demand to bo 
augmented. With a considerable portion of the Indian demand 
at present being catered for by foreign cement an additional handi¬ 
cap is thrown upon the struggling Indian manufacturer. 

C. Wo submit that iu the matter of guantity and quality the trade will 

in due course bo able to face world competition, but it requires 
assistonco until such time as the local market has developed 
sufficiently to enable the whole production ospacity to be absorbed 

* Marked “ Confidential ’’ and therefore not printed. 
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ae it must be remembered that only by working to full capacity 
can Works produce on the most economical basis, and the cheaper 
price possible will naturally increase consumption. 

115. We submit that the industry fully complies with both the conditions 
mentioned in paragraph 98 of tho Indian .Fiscal Commission Report as increased 
output means decreased cost of production and cheaper price to the consumer 
and consequent augmentation of demand by utilisation of cement in lieu of 
inferior materials for Works which a higher oost would prohibit. There is no 
doubt that tho total Homo demand of India for cement can be efficiently arid 
adequately supplied by Indian Cement Works for many years to come. 

116. Cement Manufacture being a Key Industry is most essential to tint 
economic development of the country. The valuo of the industry to the country 
was abundantly proved during the Great War, and we consider that it should ixj 
protected during the period of depression which has overtaken it. 

117. While there are no special features of the industry pecui ly suitable 
to Indian labour, it has been proved by experience that Indian labour takes 
kindly to it and acquires the requisite knowledge in a short time. 

1.18. Wo are of opinion that a protective duty should be placed on all 
Portland cement. 

119. A protective duty of Rs. 25 per ton to prevent foreign cement from 
competing with the Indian product at tho Ports which are naturally consumers 
of considerable quantities of cement by reason of the Works in progress in 
many of them. 

120. Tho industry receives protection at present owing to the present 
customs duty :— 

(o) on Portland cement which is 15 per cent, on a tariff valuation of 
Rs. 3 per cwt. and is equivalent to 11s. 9 per ton ; 

(6) but no protection whatever is received owing to the transport 
charges between the country of production aud the port of entry 
as in the most cases the rail freight from Indian Works to ports 
is groater than the transport charges from country of production. 

121. An import duty of Rs. 25 per ton. on all foreign cement in lieu of 
15 per cent, on a variable valuation as at present. 

We consider it essential that a proteclivo duty be imposed in order to 
prevent foreign cement being landed at the ports at rates at which in many 
instances the Indian Works cannot compete by reason of high rail freight or 
high sea freight. 

We again emphasise our quotation from the Reports of the Cement Com¬ 
pany—aide supra- 02—from which it is evident that United Kindom surplus 
product is being exported below cost in order to maintain production at an 
economic figure. Until such time as tho Indian demand for cement is on a 
par with production no foroign cement should be allowed to add to the difficulty 
of Indian manufacturers. 

122. It is an indisputable fact that at present the actual and potential 
production of Indian cemont largely exceeds the, consumption of the country. 
Wo calculate the potential output at end of 1924 in the neighbourhood -of 
576,000 tons. The actual output for 1923 was in the neighbourhood of 250,000, 
while the consumption in 1923 was 330,000 tons only inclusive of 103,000 tons 
imported cement. 

If the protection requested is given the industry will benefit fo the extent 
of increased consumption of Indian cement in place of the quantity of imported 
cement, and will be enabled to continue to dovelop the Indian market. Unless 
protection is afforded, some of the Companies will he unable to market their 
product and will bo forced to close down, thereby causing loss and dissatis¬ 
faction to Indian Capital, and a consequent set-hack to the development, of 
the country on industrial linos. 
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Witness No. 6. 

Punjab Portland Cement Limited. 

Written. 

fteplirs to questionnaire rercirtd from the Punjab Portland Cement Limited, 

dated 20th June 102i. 

Tu continuation of our letter No. BHL 07/6137 dated tho 16tli Juno 
and with further reference to .your letter No. 471 dated the 12th idem 
ive now beg to send herewith our reply (with five spare copies) to the 
Questionnaire which bus heen drawn up by the Tariff Board in connection 
with their enquiry into the Cement Industry. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1.—Introductory. 

1. Punjab Portland Cement Limited was established on the 21st April 
1020. It is a public Registered Company incorporated under the Trnlian 
Companies Act VII of 1913. 

2. Tho Capital held hy Indians in the above Company is Us. 15,98,170 
out of subscribed Capital of Rs. 35,00,000, i.c., 15'662 per cent, of tho 
Capital. 

Out of eight Directors four arc Indians. 

There are six Indians employed in superior posts. 

3. Manufactures Portland cement only. 

4. In July 1923. 

5. 30,000 tons cement per annum. 

0. A full year has nut elapsed since the Company commenced to manu¬ 
facture Portland cement hut the monthly output has now readied the full 
capacity of 3,000 tons. 

7. The factory is situated nt Wall near Hasan Abdal, Attock District, 
Punjab. 

(a) The limestone is won from a quarry close to the Works and clay 
obtained from pits adjoining the Works. 

(b) The major portion of the Company’s coal requirements are drawn 
from tho Bengal coalfields which are some 1,250 miles away, the freight 
being about Rs. 15 per ton. A limited quantity of coal is obtained from 
tho Makerwall collieries which are only about. 125 miles uway but tho 
supplies are cut off when the River Indus is in flood and other fuctors causo 
the supply of the coal from this source to be uncertain. 

(r) Yes. 

(d) We have no complaint against local labour but being agriculturists 
they are not taking very readily to factory work. 

We consider the most important factors in selecting the site of a 
cement, factory in India arc close proximity to the raw materials and if 
possible near the lurger markets. 

8. All cement manufactured is Portland cement conforming to tho 
British Standard Specification (Revised 1920). 

9. (a) Yes. 

(b) The cement manufactured is Portland cement only to tho British 
Standard Specification. We consider the British Standard Specification 
suitable for Indian conditions except that, some modification should he made 
In view of the higher temperatures ruling in this country. 
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10. («) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Reluctance on the part of Enginoers in India who have been accus¬ 
tomed to uso imported cement with a record of numerous testa both in 
the laboratory and in actual use available over a long period, to make ub 9 
of an article which has not yet had tinio to acquire a similar reputation. 


II.— Raw Materials. 


11. Limestone, clay and gypsum. 

12. (a) and (b) Based on the present output of .06 000 tons per annum 
which is the full capacity of the plant. 

Tons. 

Limestone.. 36,500 


Clay 


12,000 


Gypsum . . . 1,800 


13. 


Limestono ..1 ton. 


Clay . . . . ... . . . }rd ton. 

Gypsum about ........ 1 cwt. 

Percentage of wastage. 

(a) Before calcining ........ nil. 

(b) During calcining.33$ per cent. 

(r) After calcining.1 per cent. 

14. Slurry consists of ground limestone and clay and water. To make 
one ton of clinker 1J ton of limestone and clay is required. 

15. Practically no further loss from abovo except from a small amount 
of dust escaping during grinding. 

16. Limestone from a bill situated close to the Works and clay from 
pits also contiguous to the Works. 

17. The limestone beds arc broken up by blasting and the broken stone 
transported in tipping tubes to crushers. 

The clay is dug out by manual labour and transported by the same 
method to the plant. 

18. The lease stipulates for about annus eight per ton of cement to bo 
paid to private persons. 

19. (1) Royalty annas eight per ton. 

(2), (3) and (4) Rs. 820 per ton. 

20. Tho Company holds a 29 year lease over certain lands including the 
areas in which the Limestone quarry and clay pits are situated. The terms 
are considered reasonable. 

21. The Raw Material is uniform but quarry working is only in the 
initial stage. 

22. So far we have not found the Raw Materials deficient in anv 
respect. 

23. We anticipate an ample supply of limestone during tho full teim of 
the Lease. 

(a) Yes. 

(h) Yes. 

24. No. 

85. No. 
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$6. No. 
87. No. 


JIT.—Larour. 

A. Quarry labour. 

28. The limestone quarry is at present worked by a contractor at a cost 
of Re. '825 per ton delivered at crusher. 

29. The contractor provides adequato labour. 

30. Labour is mostly indigenous and except during Roza has been suffi¬ 
cient for our requirements. 

31. (a) Only very littlo training required for this kind of work. 

(b) Yes. 


B. Factory Labour. 

32. Skilled supervision is required at first but workmen have been and 
are now being specially trained in the Works. We have no imported factory 
labour at present. 

33. No imported labourers .are employed by us although tho factory is 
working at very nearly fullest capacity. 

31. The Company first imported an experienced Cement Burner to train 
the local maistries who have now attained a sufficient standard of expert¬ 
ness to .efficiently cope with the work. Apprentices are being employed in 
the workshops and trained as artificers. 

35. No data available. 

36. About 800 hands are employed in and round the factory and in¬ 
cluding the labour ctigaged in loading and unloading of stores, coal, cement 
and miscellaneous works. 

Average rate of wage for unskilled labour is 12 annas per diem. 
Skilled in supervision of Mills and Kilns from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per diem. 

37. Figures not yet available as the Company has not completed ono 
year’s working. 

38. (a) Yes. 

(b) Mainly from the vicinity of the factory. 

39. (a) Yes. 

(b) We are informed by our supervisors that the standard of efficiency 
is much lower than that of the hands employed in western countries. 

40. Practically all omployoos are housed in quarters provided by tho 
Company, with free lighting, water and medical attention. Certain em¬ 
ployes live in their own villages in the vicinity of tho Works. 


IV.— Power (Includino Ft- f.l). 

41 and 42. The power used in the factory is electricity generated at 
the Company's own Power House. Tho cost is approximately '65 annas per 
unit. 

43. Tho power is generated from a Steam Turbine, driven from Babcock 
and Wilcox Boilers which burn coal. The battery of boilers consumes about 
700 tons of Bengal coal per month. At times the supply of coal is restricted 
owing to irregular wagon supply. 

44. From 2'5 to 3'4 lbs. of cood per unit generated. The variation 
being due to the quality of the coal availablo. 

45. The majority of coal is obtained from Bengal collieries about 1,250 
miles distant. The price varies from Rs. 0 to Rs. 12 per ton free on 
trucks. Costs of transport uhout Es. 15 per ton. A small quantity of coal 
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is obtained from Mukcrwal collieries about 125 miles distiint at a cost of 
about Its. 11 per ton free on trucks. Cost of transport Its. 5 per ton. 

The consumption in the Kiln is about 800 tons per month. 

46. The Company does not own any source of fuel supply. 

47. Does not apply to this Company. 

V.—Makkp.t. 

48. The total Indian production of cement during the year 1923 was 
2,35,229 tons. 

49. During 1923 the total consumption of cement in India was about 

lakhs of tons. 

50. The demand should slowly increase as the country develops, also as 
the various practical uses of cement become more widely known as the result 
of propaganda, and the cheaper price brings it witbin the scope of tlio 
smaller consumers. With the disappearance of foreign cements from the 
markets the prejudice againsL Indian manufactured cement would tend to 
diminish, which would bring about an increased demand. 

61. This Company is under Agreement with the Secretary of State for 
India in Council to supply cement for a period of seven years from 
1st April 1924 to the Punjab Government including Irrigation Branch, 
Public Works Department, North Western Railway, Military Works Service, 
Northern Command, etc. During the short period that the factory has 
been running the greater part of the production has been consigned to 
the following centres. The relative distances from the Works are shown 


against each: — 

Miles from Punjab Works. 

Rawalpindi. 29 

Peshawar ..79 

Bannu .... 209 

Khirgi .......... 240 

Bialkot \. ........ 174 

Lahore .......... 209 

Ferozepore 267 

Amritsar ......... 236 


Mell k odganj} For Sut ’ ej Va "* y ProjeCt ’ { 330 

62. These works were originally designed to supply the anticipated 
demand from the Punjab Government for irrigation and other works. In 
the Punjab foreign cement has never made very great headway owing in 
the main to the long .distance from the point of import making its cost, 
owing to the high railway freight, prohibitive when compared with local 
competing materials. 

53. Export should be possihle to Iraq, East Africa and Ceylon hut is 
improbable owing to the low rate of freight from Europe enabling surplus 
quantities of cement from the factories there to be delivered at cheap rates 
at the Ports of those countries. 

In the case of this Company, situated as it is remote from any possible 
point of export the question hardly arises as there arP so many Companies 
whoso geographical position should enable them to lay down their product 
at the port of export, considerably below the rate for any surplus this 
Company may have to dispose of, which would have to pay very heavy railway- 
freight. 

54. The coment manufactured by this Company is taken by Covermr.ee' 
(Public Works, Military Works) also Railways and to a limited extent by 
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Public Bodies tic* owing to the difficult financial situation since tbo Com¬ 
pany started producing, the latter have not had any extensive programme. 
Tho remainder of this question does not call to bo answered by this Company 
as it has only recently started operations. 


VI.— Fouficn Competition. 

55 to 62. In order to avoid duplication, wo refer the Tariff Board to the 
replies given to the eight questions 55 to 62 furnished in this connection by 
Bundi Portland Cement Limited in reply to the Questionnaire, as in the 
main the principles apply to this Company though actually its geographical 
situation should preclude any competition from foreign cement within its 
sphere. If foreign cement enters India in large quantities the effects would 
bo felt by reason of the congestion of tho markets by the Indian and 
foreign products. ' | 

65 and 64. The principal market for this Company should be tho districts 
round Lahore on the south and Peshawar on the north. Wo givo below 
cement railway freights to Lahore and Peshawar and also railway freights 
on imported cement from Karachi to these places. 


f rom TFak. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

• 


. 6 

10 

8 per tou. 

• 

• 

. 2 

14 

10 per ton. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

• 

V • 

. 18 

2 

8 per ton. 

V 

• 

. 21 

2 

4 per ton. 


To Lahore 
To Peshawar 

From Karachi. 

To Lahore 
To Peshawar 

65. We have no evidence. 

60. We consider thut this Company is at a disadvantage in the following 
respects ; — 

(a) The high price paid for plant and machinery which was pur¬ 
chased at the conclusion of tho great war when prices wers 
unduly inflated. It was anticipated then that Government's 
immediate demands for cement would be heavy, which has not 
proved to bo the case, nor have the prices then budgetted 
for been roalised. 


(b) Yes. Expert labour for construction of works and new plant has 

to he brought out at high rates for a short term. 

(c) The local labour is taking longer than anticipated to get use to 

the novel factory conditions. 

(<i) The Company is at no disadvantage in this respect. 

(c) As regards consumable stores, heuvy railway freight has to be 
paid on coal and all other stores. 

(/) No. 

(ff) Owing to the periodical wagon shortage it has been noccssary to 
maintain a large stock of coal and spare parts. 

(h\ The tariff naturally places this Company at a disadvantage when 
compared with the foreign manufacturers. 

(i) Indian Capital is at present extremely averse to industrial enter¬ 
prise. To complete its works, the original estimates having 
been considerably exceeded this Company has had to raise 
Debentures at 8 per cent. Wc also suffer from periodical 
“ wagon shortage ” affecting our coal supplies, necessitating 
accumulation of heavy stocks entailing lock up of Capita! and 
consequent loss of interest. 
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67. The temporary disadvantages referred to in the preceding paragraph 
are likely to recur annually until the Railway question i£ solved. 

68. (a) This Company is certainly at n disadvantage in regard to its 
remote location from the Bengal Coalfields. 

(b) No. 

69. (a) Yes. 

(h) 30,000 Tons. 

70. Tiie manufacture of Portland cpment certainly involves the uso of. 
elaborate intricate and expensive machinery to cheapen production. 

71. About 46 per cent, of the Capital outluy of this Company has been 
incurred on Plant and Machinery. 

72. Electrical machinery has been supplied by Daniel Adamson 
and Mather and Platt. The kilns, grinding machinery, slurry mixing plant 
were supplied hy F. L. Smidth & Co., of London and Copenhagen and the 
crushing plant by Hadfields Ltd., and is t.hc latest type of plant for manufac¬ 
turing Portland cement by the wet process. 

73. We consider the machinery and other equipment absolutely up to 
date. 

74. Improvements have been made in the grinding processes. 

75. Does not apply to these Works. 

76. We do not contemplate any at present. 

77. ft has been our custom to get uil steel plute and fabricated steel 
work which does not require special machinery made in India in order 
to reduce Sea Freights. 

VIII.— Capital Account. 

Rs. 

78. (a) Rights aud concessions. 4,20,000 

(c) Buildings. 20,37,241 

(d) Machinery, plant and kiln .... 25,26,321 

(«) Miscellaneous assets. 11,34,136 

79. The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the actual cost 
of various assets, no amount has been reserved for depreciation us the com¬ 
pleted plant Iiur only been running nine months. 

80. This question does not apply *s one complete year has not yet elapsed 
since manufacturing commenced. 

81. Estimated present day total cost of new factory, Rs. 50 Lakhs. 

There should be no material differences in the operating costs. 

82. The plant and machinery were purchased in the years 1920-23 and 
paid for at various rates of exchange concurrently with the delivery of 
machinery. 

83. (a) Rs. 50,00,000, Authorised Capital. 

(b) Rs. 35,00,000, Subscribed Capital. 

(r) Rs. 35,00,000, Paid up Capital. 

Authorised Capital is divided as under: — 

Rs. 40,00,000 divided into 4,00,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10 each. 
Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 1,00,000 Preference Shares of Rs. 10 each. 

Subscribed Capital is divided as under: — 

Rs. 30,00,000 divided into 3,00,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10 each. 
Rs. 5,00,000 divided into 50,000 Preference Shares of Rs. 10 each. 

84. Interest at per cent, per annum is payable on the Preference 
Shares. Those shares are entitled to cumulative Dividends as from 21st Juno 
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1320. Dividends to the extent of Us. 1.01,021-7-2 are in arrears up to the 
eloso of tho lust financial .tear, i.e., :10lh September 132:1. 

85. This question does not apply to ibis Company. 

86. This question does not apply to tins Company. 

87. This question does not apply to this Company. 

88. A Debenture Loan of Us. 23,00,000 bearing inte.rest at the rate of 
8 per .rent, per annum was issued on 1st March 1024 and is redeemable on 
1st March 1031. No Debenture Sinking Fund has been established. 

83. This question does not apply to this Company. 

30. We estimate wo should require 10 lacks to extend the plant to permit 
of tho output heiug doubled. 


fX.—C ost of PnoDirrriotf. 

(a) Work* Cost*. 

91, 92, 33 and 91. The information desired is not available as tilit 
Company lias not completed one year’s working. 

95. No. 


96. Tho rates of 
are us follows : — 

Buildings 
Water Works 
Machinery and plant 
Tramways 
Furniture 

Electric installation 
Live stock 


(b) Orerhtud Chartjrs. 

(i) Depreciation. 
Depreciation allowed by tho 


Income-tax Authorities 

(3) 2J and 5 per cent. 
(<i 5 per cent. 

@71 per cent. 

(o' 5 per cent. 

(gi 6 per cent. 

<?. 7\ per cent. 

(A; 5 jier cent. 


We suggest that the rates on Crushing and Grinding Machinery should 
be increased to at least 10 per cent, owing to the unusually heavy wear 
and tear. On buildings a minimum of 5 per cent, should be allowed owing 
to tho tendency for buildings to become obsolete and-uneconomical owing 
to changes in the process of manufacture. 

97. At the cost values, as at 30th September 1923, at Income-tax Schedule 
rates the amount of Depreciation should be: — 


Rs. a. r. 

(a) Buildings <n, 2$ per tent. ..... 50.931 0 0 

Machinery, plant, kilns (jt 7J per cent. . . 1,89,474 0 0 

Sidings and tramways (7< 5 per cent. . . . 4,031 0 0 

Water works <u; o per cent. .... 6,840 0 0 

Electric plunt and lighting installation (.» 7\ 
per cent. ........ 46,135 0 0 

Road, bridges and fences (3• 5 per cent. . . 329 0 0 

Furniture and fixtures (S 5 per cent. . . 1,141 0 0 

Stores and spares (to 5 per cent. . . . 12,735 0 0 

Loose tools <tp ij per ,ccnt. ..... 1,208 0 0 


3,12,487 0 0 


Total 
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(b) This question does not apply to this Company. 

At proposed new rates given in answer to question No. 96: — 


Buildings (ffi 5 per cent. 


Rs. 

1,01,862 

A. 

0 

9 . 

0 

Machinery, plant and kilns (other than 
Crushers) @ 7j per cent. .... 

1,54,822 

0 

0 

Crushing and grinding machinery @ 10 
cent. ....... 

per 

46,200 

0 

0 

Sidings and tramways (<;, 5 per cent. 


4,631 

0 

0 

Water works (n, 5 per cent. 


5,840 

0 

0 

Electric plant and lighting installation © 
per cent. 

7* 

46,135 

0 

0 

Roads, bridges and fences (,( 5 per cent. . 


329 

0 

0 

Furniture and fixtures («) 5 per cent. 


. 1,141 

0 

0 

Stores and spares @ 5 per cent. 


12,735 

0 

0 

Loose tools @ 5 per cent. .... 


1,268 

0 

0 

Total 


3,74,966 

0 

0 


98. Sum required annually for Depreciation at Income-tax rates: — 


Rs. 

Buildings . 67,500 

Machinery . ... 1,72,500 


Total . 2,10,000 


99 . 97 (a) and (b), Us. 8-U-0 t 
98, Its. 6-11-0. 


(«) Working Capital. 

100. (i) and (ii) about 7J lakhs. 

101. We have found it convenient for the Company to havo a cash 
credit at the Bank in order to finance outstandings and the large stocks 
of coal and other stores it is necessary to maintain. At times the over¬ 
draft has been found to run as high as 9 lakhs. 

102. The Company’s cash credit with tho Bank carries interest at 1 per 
cent, over “ Bank Rate ” with a minimum of 6J per cent per annum. 

10.1. Rs. 7} lakhs as compared with 11 lakhg. 

104. Average value of stock of cement in hand is about Rs. 90,000. 
Average time elapsing between production and payment has been four 
months. 

105. The Company finds it necessary to hold about 8,000 tons of coal 
(two months’ supply) at an average value of Rs. 75,000. 


(Hi) Agents’ Commission and Head Office Expenses. 

106. The Company’s Head Office is in Bombay. The Company is managed 
by a firm of Agents subject to tho control of tho Board of Directors. 

107. The information desired cannot bo furnished as one year’s working 
has not yet been completed. 
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108. The Agency Agreement provides for a commission at the rate of 
10 per cent on tho profits for each year. 

109. First year of production not completed. 


X.— Manufactitrer’s Profits. 

110. We consider 12J per cent, per annum about the average required 
on Ordinary Shares—On Deferred Shares we should expect 30 per rent, per 
annum or nothing. 

111. (a) 7i per cent, per annum on Preference Shares. 

( b) 8 per cent, per unnum on Debentures. 

112. 12J per cent per annum. 

113. On the present rate of output which is approximately equivalent to 
the full capacity of the plant— 

(a) Re. 1-0-0 per ton. 

(b) tts. 2-13-0 per ton (including arrears of Cuinmulative Preference 

Dividend to date 30th September 1923). 

(<:) Rs. 5-10-0 per ton. 


XT.— Claim for Protection. 

lid to 122. In order to avoid duplication of worK wo refer tho Tariff 
Board to the replies given to the 9 questions 114 to 122 furnished in this 
connection by Bundi Portland Cement Limited in their reply to the 
Questionnaire, as in the main the arguments for protection apply on bohalf 
of the Cement Industry generally. In the particular instance of this 
Company we realise that its exceptional geographical position should render 
it practically immune from competition from foreign cements, except 
indirectly. 

This indirect competition would be caused by the invasion of the markets 
within this Company’s particular geographical sphere by other Indian Com¬ 
panies who might be forced to disposo of a portion of their production at 
low rates owing to their inability to face tho competition of Foreign cements 
at the principal Indiuu Torts except at a severe loss. 
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Witness No. 7. 

The Katni Cement and Industrial Company, Limited. 

A.— Written. 

Statement 1.—Replies to Questionnaire, rereived from the Katni Cement and 
Industrial Company, Limited, under cover of letter, dated the 12th 
July 1024, from Messrs, Macdonald & Co., Managing Agents. 

With further reference to your letter No. 398 of 21st May and wire of the 
9th instant, we have now the honour to enclose herewith our replies to the 
questionnaire regarding protection to the cement industry. We regret it 
will be impossible for us to send a representative to Simla as our Manager 
leaves for England on the 15th current for reasons of health. 

We trust, however, that the oral evidence of the representatives of the 
other cement Companies will be sufficient for your purpose. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Introductory. 

1. Public Limited Company Floated 1912, 

2. With the exception of about 1/12 of the total all the capital is invested 
by Indians. 

All the Directors are Indians. 

The superior management Partners of tho firm of Managing Agents are 
all Indians. 

3. Wo manufacture cement and firebricks. 

4. Manufacture of cement commenced in January 1915. 

5. Cement 60,000 tons per annum, firebricks from 9,000 to 12,000 tons. 

6. The actual output of cement per year has been: — 



' 

Tons, cwt 

1915 


13,000 0 

1916 


31,264 0 

1917 


40,508 0 

1918 


36,730 0 

1919 


34,614 0 

1920 


33,761 0 

1921 


. 42,977 10 

1922 


43,820 0 

1923 


53,275 15 

Ending March 1924 . 

. 13,194 13 



3,43,144 18 
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7. Factory Is situated at Katni, Central Provinces, which is considered an 
advantageous situation being central and a junction of three important Hall¬ 
ways, E. 1. Railway, G. I. P. Railway and B. N. Railway. Labour is 
plentiful oxeept during harvest time. Wo consider the most important factors 
in selecting the site of a Cement Factory arc the supply of raw material, fuel, 
Water, labour and the vicinity of markets. 

8. We manufacture only one quality of cement, viz., Katni “ Castle V 
Brand Portland Cement which is well known throughout Tndia. 

9. Portland cefficnt constitutes the bulk of our manufacture. We manu¬ 
facture to the British Standard Specification. A new specification for India, 
is being prepared by the Institute of Engineers India. 

10. Our Cement is equal in quality and uppearanee to imported cement. 
It docs not command the same price in competitive markets as imported 
cement on account of prejudice on the part of some Indian buyers. 

11- The raw materials aro composed of limestone and clay (the latter only 
a small proportion). 

12. The quantity of raw material required for our present output is about 
50,000 tons annually, tor the full capacity of the plant about 100,000 tons. 

13. About 14 tons of raw material is required for tho production of one 
ton of cement. A. B. and C. answered above. 

14. Same proportion as required for cement. 

15. One ton of clinker will produce one ton of finished cement. 

16. Tho main supplies of raw material are obtained from tho quarries on 
the factory site and a small portion railed from another quurry about 20 
miles distant. 

17. The raw material is quarried by hand and conveyed from the quarry 
to the factory a few hundred yards in small tip wagons. 

18. Royalty on raw material paid to Government amounts to annas 3 
per ton. 

19. The cost, of raw material delivered at the factory is ns follows: — 

(1) Royulty as shown above. 

(2) Labour and Limestone J,921 Rs. I 14 6 per ton. 

Do. 1922 R^, 1 15 0 per ton. 

Do. 1923 Rs. 2 1 1 per ton. 

Do. 1924 Rs. 1 12 9 per ton. 

(3) The above includes freight on small portion bought from outside. 

(-4) Miscellaneous charges Rs. 0-4-0 per ton. 

20. Copy of lease attached. 

21. Me have found tho supply of raw material more or less constant and 
without any deterioration, 

23. Our principal raw material will give a supply for 80 to 100 years. As 
years go on the cost of excavation has a tendency to increase because it has 
to be won from a greater depth. 

24. No. 

25. No difficulties have been experienced on obtaining leases or concessions. 

26. We do not import any raw materials. 

27. No. 
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III. Labour. 

A .—Quarry Labour. 

28. 850 Labourers were employed in 1923 in extracting limestone from the 
quarries here; 80 wcro employed in excavating clay specially for slurry. 


Year. 

Tot.a 1 

Average wages. 

Average wages, 


wo gey bill. 

Men. 

Women. 


Its. 

Annas per day. 

Annas per day 

1016. 

9,315 

5 

4 

1917. 

20.9C2 

5 

4 

1918. 

70,428 

5 

4 

1919 . 

50,011 

5 

4 

1920 . 

40,338 

8 

0 

1921. 

73,887 

8 

0 

1922 . 

40,558 

8 

0 

1923 . 

10.072 

8 

0 

29. Up till now we have not 

experienced any great difficulty in obtaining 


labour for our quarries, but when thin factory is again working full, along 
with tho other two cement factories in the neighbourhood, and also with the 
various local lime factories labour will be quite insufficient. During the har¬ 
vest months, March-April and November, labour is very scarce as it gets em¬ 
ployment in the fields. 

30. Tho greater part of the labour comes from Rewa, a Native State, about 
fifty miles away. They can hardly be said to be imported; they come hero and 
apply for work in the usual way. They are not recruited. 

When trade improves it is almost certain that labour will havo to bo im¬ 
ported from other districts as tho labour in this district is agricultural and 
not industrial. 

The new Mines Act w-ill also affect the situation as the restrictions with 
regard to the employment of women and children will requiro a larger num¬ 
ber of men to be employed and therefore a greater number will need to be 
imported. We do not anticipate any great trouble in importing labour but 
it will mean increased cost. 

31. The greater part of this labour is used for carrying purposes and re¬ 
quires no special training. A smaller number are required for the breaking 
away of the stone, sometimes by drilling and blasting and sometimes by bars 
and wedges. The latter number take a fair amount of training; their 
average intelligence is not high. Shot filers are trained from the most 
intelligent. 

o2. The foreign supervising staff consist of a Manager, who is an Engineer 
and Cement Expert, an Assistant Manager, Chief Engineer, Chemist and 
Rurner. The supervision of the processes in each shift is done by Indians, 
i.c.. Power House, Factory, Kiln and Laboratory. 

33. Question No. 32 gives the number of imported persons required for 
running at full capacity. 
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34. European Burners have been replaced by Indians, on shift. Even¬ 
tually imported labour will probably consist of Manager, Engineer and 
Chemist. 

In all departments Indian workmen arc trained to suit our requirements. 
Indian apprentices are trained in the Repair Shop, Kiln, Electrical Shop and 
Laboratory. 

35. Rates paid to imported labour are about 50 per cent, higher than in 
Britain. 

37. Tho total wages paid for Indian factory labour was: — 


Rs. 

1915 . 96,200 

1916 82,850 

1917 93,560 

1918 1,20,204 

1920 . 1,70,307 

1921 2,01,735 

1922 . 1,73-,736 

1923 2,63,646 


The average wages for the principal classes of labour were: — 

1916. Boilor house coolies, As. 7 per day. l’owor house greaser, As. 10 
per day. Power house attendants, lie. 1-6 per day. Power house fitters, 
lie. 1-6 per day. Engineers, Us. 93 per month. 

Factory coolies, As. 6 per day. Factory fitters, As. 10 per day. Repair 
shop fitters, Rs. 2 per day. Masons, Re. 1 per day. 

1917. Boiler house coolies, As. 7 per day. Power house greaser, As. 10 
per day. Power house attendants, Rs. 2 per day. Power house fitters, 
Ilo. 1-3 per day. Engineers, Rs. 100 per month. 

Repair shop fitters, Re. 1-3 per day. Masons Re. 1 per day. Electricians, 
Rc. 1-10 per day. 

Factory coolies, As. 6 per day. Factory fitters, Re. 1-4 per day. 

1918. Boiler house coolies, As. 7 per day. Power house greaser, As. 11-3 
per day. Power house attendants, tie. 1-8 per day. Power House Fitters, 
lto. 1-3 per day. Factory coolies. As. 6 per day. Factory Fitters, Re. 1-4-6 
per day. Repair shop fitters, Re, 1-3 per day. Masons, Re. 1-1 per day. 
Engineers, Ils. 140 por month. Electricians, Rs. 2 por day. 

1919. Boiler houso coolies, As. 7 per day. Power house greasers, As. 11-3 
per day. Power houso attendants, Re. 1J0 por day. Power houso fitters, 
lie. 1-3 per day. Factory coolies, As. 6 per day. Factory Fitters, Re. 1-2 per 
day. Repair shop fitters Re. 1-6 per day. Masons, Re. 1-3 per day. 
Engineers, Rs. 200 per month. Electricians, Rs. 2 per day. 

1920. Boiler house coolies, As. 10-9 por day. Powor house greaser. As. 11 
per day. Power house attendants, Re. 1-4 per day. Power house fitters, 
Re. 1-6-9 per day. Factory coolies, As. 9-3 per day. Factory fitters, Ro. 1-1-3 
per day. Repair shop fitters, Re. 1-10-9 per day. Masons, Re. 1-0-9 por 
day. 

In September 1920 a general increase of 35 per cent, was given to all thoso 
earning less than Rs. 100 per mouth, and an increase of 10 per cent, to all 
others. 

At that time an 8 hours day was introduced without reduction of pay. 
Previously thero was a 12 hour shift. This represented an increase of 60 
per eont. at that time. 

1921. Boiler house coolies, As. 10-9 per day. Power house greaser, As. 11-6 
per day. Power house attendants, Re. 1-6-6 per day. Power house fitters, 
Re. 1-3-3 per clay. Factory coolies, As. 9-3 per day. Factory fitters, Re. 1-3 
pe* day. Repair shop fitters, Re. 1-9 per day. Masons, Re. 1-6-9 per day. 
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Electricians, Rs. 2 per day. Foremen, Rs. 135 per month. Engineers, 
Rs. 225 per month. 

1922. Boiler house coolies, As. 10-9 per day. Power house greasers, Ab. 10-3 

per day. Power house attendants, Re. 1-4 per day. Power house fitters, 
Re. 1-12 per day. Factory coolies, As. 9-3 per day. Factory fitters, Re. 1-12 

per day. Repair shop fitters, Re. 1-13 per day. Masons, Re. 1-9-3 per day. 

Electricians, Rs. 3-8 per day. Foremen, Rs. 175 per month. Engineers, 
Rs. 175 per month. 

1923. Boiler house coolies, As. 10-9 per day. Power house greaser, As. 9-3 

per day. Power house attendants, Re. 1-5-9 per day. Power house fitters, 
Re. 1-12 per day. Factory coolios, As. 9-3 per day. Factory fitters, Re. 1-12 

per day. Repair shop fitters, Rs, 2-1 per day. Masons, Re. 1-12 per day. 

Electricians, Rs. 3-8 per day. Foremen, Rs. 200 per month. Engineers, 
Rs. 210 per month. 

38. The Tndian labour force is sufficient. 

Coolies and a few of the skilled men, like fitters, are drawn from the 
vicinity, but the majority of the skilled men is drawn from the larger towns 
like Bombay and Calcutta; it is of a floating character. 

39. Generally the Indian workman improves with training, but it is very 
difficult to get them to adopt any new idea or method. Time and patience 
often achieve this. 

The skill of the skilled classes of workmen is fair compared with that of 
men in western countries; hut the time taken to do a particular piece of work 
compares very unfavourably with that taken by similar workmen in Europe. 

In processes not requiring mechanical skill and dexterity, Office and 
Laboratory, his efficiency compares very fa\ our ably with those similarly em¬ 
ployed in western countries. 

40. Over 05 pukka built separate quarters have been erected to house 
skilled workers and more than 200 quarters for the unskilled portion of the 
labour; these are all rent free. Mary of the labourers have small agricultural 
holdings in surrounding villages and prefer to go to their homes thore daily. 

A supply of water is laid on by a scries of stand pipes from a central 
reservoir. In addition two wells have been sunk and water also found, fit 
for drinking, and giving an excellent supply in addition. 

All employees are granted seven single holidays in the year with puy. 

A full time Doctor whose services arc free to employees is kept, also a 
well equipped dispensary, both as regards medicines and instruments. 

Half-pay is given to employees when olf sick and full pay if they get injured 
on duty. 


IV. Powkk (including Fukl). 

41. Electric power is used. 

42. Electric power is gcuorated at 500 volts. The current is alternating 
50 cycles, 3 phase. Direct coupled reaction and impulse type turbines are 
used. These run at 3000 r.p.m. steam is supplied to these turbines at 190 
lbs. per square inch pressure from Babcock and Wilcox Boilers. A high degree 
of superheat is employed. The cost per unit may be taken at ’75 annas; this 
docs not include interest on capital or depreciation. The cost compares 
favourably with stations similarly situated, but we should expect this to be 
cheaper in stations in the coalfields. The cost is about the same as in large 
towns in Britain and cheaper than in China. 

43. Coal is the fuel used. 

44. -63 tons of coar required per ton cement; this includes power produc¬ 
tion and burning. 

45. Boiler coal is brought 100 miles, costs Rs. 8-10 per ton free on rail and 
Rs. 2-0-3 per ton for transport. 
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Kiln coal is brought 450 miles costs Rs. 8-14 per ton free on rail ard 
Its. 8-8 per ton for transport. 

46. We do not own or control our own sources of coal. 

V. Mahkkt. 

48. Indian cement manufactured was— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

49. About 2,50,000. 

51. Our principal markets are the towns on the east side of India from 
Calcutta in tho south to Delhi in the north. The distances it will he seen 
vary considerably. 

52. We can compete more easily with foreign cement in the northern towns. 

53. We do not consider the export of cement from India to foreign coun¬ 
tries probable. 

54. The cement manufactured by us is purchased by («) Government, 
(5) Railways and ( c ) Public bodies such as Municipalities and Port Trusts and 
amounts to the following: — 


1,28,827 

1,48,824 

2,17,305 
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The above figures cb not include the quantity wld by our agents to the above bodies. 
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VI. Foreign Competition. 

55. The foreign countries from which competition ill India is keenest are 
England and Germany. 

56. Only one kind of cement affects us, i.e., Portland cement which is 
principal cement imported. 

57. AVe only manufacture Portland coment. 

(f) The price at which imported cement entered the country and was sold 
during (a) 1912, Rs. 45, 1913, Us. 48 and 1914, Rs. 60 per ton, (b) during 
1917 to 1918, Rs. 125 and Us. 225 per ton and (c) 1921-22 varied considerably 
1922-23, Rs. 80 per ton, 1923-24, Rs. 60 per ton. 

58. Tho information is obtained from the actual shippers. 

61. Foreign competition is keenest at the ports. 

63. Freight from England to Bombay is so far as wo can ascertain 17/6 
per ton @ 1/4 —Rs. 13-2 whilo tho froight from Katni to Bombay is Rs. 13-8. 
AVe believe, howover, that in many eases specially low' freight is offered from 
England the exact amount of which cannot bo ascertained. AVo would there¬ 
fore suggest that some arrangement bo made with the Railway Companies in 
the form of a bounty to enable them to carry cement at a specially low rate 
which would benefit the Cement companies and the consumers. 

65. AVe have no evidence of Continental cement having been re-exported 
from the United Kingdom. 

66. As compared with foreign manufacturer the Indian manufacturer is 
at a disadvantage on account of the points stated in the questionnaire with 
the exception perhaps of items ( d ), ( h ) and («). 

67. Most of tho disadvantages are permanent but (c) may not be. 

68. The cement industry is at a disadvantage on account of the distance 
from the source of fuel and the high railway freights on finished goods. 

69. This is really a question that is bettor able to be answered by the 
Agents, but personally we think it is sufficiently large to ensure economical 
working in this country. 

The tendency of present day practice in the East is to put up a single 
kiln plant of 156—200 tons per day output. 

70. Tho manufacture of cement requires the use of heavy and expensive 
machinery. AVe should not call it elaborato in the sense that spinning or 
printing machinery is elaborate. 

71. Of a capital of Rs. 30,00,000, Rs. 27,19,000 hflB been expended on 
machinery. 

72. Tho boiler equipment consists of four Babcock and AVilcox Boilers each 
of 98 square feet grate area and 3,240 square feet of heating surface. They 
are equipped with mechanical stokers and superheaters each of 830 
square feet surface. The stokers are driven by an electric motor. Three of 
the hoilers have been in use since 1914 and the fourth since June 1921. 

Threo AVoirs pumps supply the boilers with water from a softener. 

Tho softener and two of the pumps have been in use since 1914, and the 
other pump since 1921. 

In 1914 a 240 tube Green’s economiser was put to work and in 1921 a 
further 120 tube3 put in commission. * 

Natural draft is provided by a solf supporting steel chimney 180 feet high. 

Tho power house is equipped with two Brown Boveri Reaction turbines 
850 K. AV., direct coupled to Siemens generator. 3 Phase A. C. is generated 
and supplied to all power motors. Tho voltage is 500 volts. Tho speed of 
the generators is 3000 r.p.m. These have been running since 1915. 

One 1500 K. AV. Metropolitan Vickers Impulse Turbine was installed in 
1621 and is used as a stand by to the two small 650 sets. 

When the whole plant*is running the two 650 sets are run in parallel. 
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Each sot is provided with a jet condenser and a water and air extraction 
pump. The Brown Bovori sots have air pumps of Edwards or reciprocating 
type, and the Metropolitan Vickera set an air pump of the Leblanc or rotary 
type. 

All turbines are supplied with stem at 190 lbs. per square inch pressure 
and 600 F. superheat temperature. 

AH generators are ventilated by fans on each end of the rotor shaft these 
draw air through air filters of the dry type. 

Cooling water for condensing and manufacturing purposes is drawn from 
a cooling pond and tho make up is drawn from the Sirnrar river about i mile 
away, the water being pumpod up electrically. 

In the ltaw Mill tho stone is crushed either by r Smidth’s crusher or by 
two 30x12 Hadfield’s Breakers; the former installed in 1914, one of the 
latter in 1921 and the other in 1923. The stone is taken away from eacn 
crusher by a 60 feet centres elevator by tho respective makers. Theso latter 
discharge into hoppers and then to kominor No. 50 made by F. L. Smidtli 
& Co. Of these kominors two were installed in 1923 and one in 1921. "The 
original 1914 one was worn out by 1923. 

In tho kominor, clay is supplied by a two throw pump and a patent measur¬ 
ing device, all supplied by F. L. Smidth in 1914. 

The slurry is classified hy passing through a Trix separator, both made by 
F. L. Smidth. One installed 1914 and one in 1921. Slurry is then conveyed 
to two 175 Wet Tube Mills, supplied bv F. L. Smidth, one in 1914 and ono 
in 1921. 

From the Tube Mill it is convoyed to mixing tanks the stirring gear of 
which was mado by F. L. Smidth in 1914. Thence it is elevated to tho main 
storage tanks and pumped to tho measuring device nt the top of the Rotary 
Kilns. There are two Rotary Kilns 150 feet long with enlarged zones one 
installed in 1914 and ono in 1921. F.aoh has a cold air fan, and a doublo cooler 
and they discharge) into a shaking conveyor and thenco hy an elevator to 
trolly and tv long platform to the clinker storage. All above machinery 
supplied by F. L. Smidth. 

Two Coal Mills are installed, one hy F. L. Smidth in 1914 consists of a roll 
breaker, dryer, kominor, II., and No. 16 Tube Mill with tho necessary ele¬ 
vators .and conveyors. The other installed in 1923 consists of a roll crusher, 
dryer, magnetic separator, 42" Fuller Lohigh Mill and the necessary elevators 
and conveyors. 

Coal is supplied to the kilns by friction measuring screws, which deliver 
into a blast pipe supplied with air from a high pressure fan, all of F. L. 
Smidth manufacture. 

Tho Cement Mill is equippod with 2 No. 42 Cement Kominors and 2-17‘5 
Tube Mills together with 3 elevators Screw Conveyors. 2 14" Belt Conveyors 
take the cement to the bins. One 42 Kominor was installed In 1921, one 
17 - 6 Tube Mill in 1918 and the rest of the machinery in 1914. It is all of 
F. Ii. Smidth make. 

In 1923 two Bate’s Baggers together with a screw conveyor and a drag 
lino conveyor were installed for packing cement to avoid dust. 

They were made hy tho Bates Manufacturing Company, United States of 
America. All large machines in tho factory are driven by Induction Motors 
of 125—200 B. H. P., small machines are group driven by motors. All motors 
are made bv Siemens Bros, about 50 have been in use since 1914 and 18 sinoo 
1921. 

73, We consider our plant and equipment both upto date and efficient. 

74. We arc not aware that any startling improvements have been made 
in processes of manufacture. As for plant, the use of compound mills instead 
of kominors and Tube Mills has passed the experimental stago. The use of 
Synchronous Motors for driving large machines and at the same time improv- 

n 2 
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inn the power factory lias beon rendered successful by the improvements in 
magnetic clutches. 

75. No new process of manufacture has been adopted here since 1916. 
In 1921 the original plant was duplicated and in 1923 a new coal plant added. 
In 1923 one of the Raw Mill Kominors that had worn out was replaced and 
that year a spare Crusher and Kominor were installed. The last part of the 
last para, does not arise. 

76. (a) We do not contemplate any important replacement of existing 
plant; only the usual repairs and renewals incident to this type of machinery 
and these are heavy. 

76. (5) No extension of the plant is proposed so far as we know. 

77. All elevators and conveyors, pulleys, shafts and bearings, hoppers, 
elevators were made in India for the duplication. All renewals in brass, 
wrought iron or cast iron arc made in India. TTp to the present all cast steel 
spares, plates, gears, etc., must be imported. One or two steel castings 
recently got from Calcutta have been very satisfactory. 

78. Leases and Concessions— 

Rs. A. P. 

Lands. 6,975 11 0 

Buildings.11,70,715 15 9 

Plant and Machinery .... 14,46,992 12 4 

Other miscellaneous assets .... 3,47,912 4 11 

79. The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the valuo after 
depreciation has been written off. The total amount written ofT for depre¬ 
ciation. 

Machinery, Rs. 13,35,000-0-0 
Buildings, Us. 4,41,134-5-7 

80. Sums set aside for depreciation are greater than the sums which ought 
to have been set asido. 

Amount set aside.Duo at 10 por cent. 

Us. 13,35,00-0-0 — 48 per cent. . Its. 2,78,200 0 0 

82. 


Rs. 17,76,131-5-7. 


Year. 

Amount in sterling. 

Amount in Rupees. 


£ s. d. 

Rs. A. P. 

1917 . 

5,352 15 10 

78,997 9 4 

1918 . 

8,381 17 7 

1.15,513 6 6 

1919 . 

19,725 7 4 

2,44,202 6 11 

1920 . 

57,019 6 8 

5,12,349 10 9 

1921 . 

28,310 13 10 

3,79,278 8 8 

1922 . 

11,935 10 1 

1,83,008 7 3 

1923 . 

8,724 12 2 

1,29,342 3 11 

192 > . 

144 4 8 

Amount in Dollars. 

$ 

2,058 15 0 

1922 

33276-91 

1,21,384 4 6 


2i9415 

7,175 11 6 

1924 . 

839-29 

3,021 7 3 


Exchange. 


From 


1/4 

* 

to 

1/4 


1/4 

a i 

a* 

>» 

1/0 

iV 

1/5 

« 

»» 

1/11 

il 

1/5 

tt 

tt 

2/5. 


1/3 


ii 

1/10 

A- 

1/3 


ii 

1/4 


1/3 


ii 

1/5. 


1/4 

l * 
I'd* 




\ 387 to 320 Rupees per 
J 100 Dollars. 
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83. 


Preference. Ordinary. Deferred. 


Authorised . Its. 30,00,000 Us. 15,00,000 Rs. 14,37,600 Rs. 62,400 

Subscribed and 

paid-up . Rs. 29,02,130 Rs. 14,95,530 Rs. 14,34,200 Rs. 62,400 

84. Rato of interest on Preference is 7 per cent, per annum. They aro en¬ 
titled to cumulative Dividends. They were first entitled to rank for dividends 
ufter 12 months from date of registration, i.e., 13th August, 1913. No divi¬ 
dends are in arrears. 

85. Deferred Shares participate in the profits to the extent of 50 per cent, 
of the amount to be divided between Ordinary and Deferred after paying 
8 per cent, dividends to Ordinary and 25 per cent, to Deferred. 

86. The amount of the paid-up share capital is as under: — 


(A) 


Year. 

Preference. 

Ordinary. 

Deferred. 



Us. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1914. 


4,94,300 


11,14,800 

56,080 

1915. 


4,99.900 


14,34,100 


1916. 


4,99,900 


14,34,100 

02,400 

1917. 


5,(X),000 


14,34,200 

62.400 

1918. 


5,00.000 


14,34,200 

62,400 

1919. 

{ 

5,00,000 

*1,00,000 

i 

14.34,200 

62,400 

1920. 

1921. 

( 

i 

5,00,000 

*3,75,610 

1 

14.34.200 

62.4(H) 

1922. 

( 

l 

5,00.000 

*3,99,070 

) 

1 

14.34,200 

62,400 

1923. 

( 

l 

5,00,000 

*9,88,390 

\ 

* 

1 1,34,200 

62,400 

1924. 

s 

l 

5,00,000 

*9,95,530 

j 14,34,200 

62,400 


* Capital raised sinuo. 


86 . 


<B> 


Year. 

1st Preference. 

2nd Preference. 

Ordinary 

Deferred. 




Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. 

P 


1914 



M 

i. 


Ml. 



Ml. 

Ml. 



1915 



12,019 

2 

3 





** 



1916 



69,989 

8 

0 




1.77.107 

73.101 

0 

0 

1017 



35,000 

0 

0 




3,95.340 

2.95,932 

0 

0 

1918 



35.000 

0 

0 

*» 



2,15.640 

1,10,232 

0 

0 

1919 . 



35,000 

0 

0 

»» 



3,87,234 

2,88,096 

4 

0 

1920 

1921 


3 

. 

43,750 

0 

0 

20.379 

3 

8 

4,30,260 

3.31,118 


0 

1922 


35.000 

0 

0 

28,000 

0 

0 

4,58,94 1 

3,59.80' 

s 

9 

1923 



35,000 

0 

0 

38,471 

3 

9 

2,15,130 

1,15,992 

8 

0 
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86. (O) Percentage on the paid-up aliaro capital of each class is as 
tinder: — 


— 

1st Preference. 

2nd Preference. 

Ordinary. 

Deferred. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1914 





1915 

7 




1910 

7 


12 

117| 

1917 

7 


27 £ 

47-1 } 

1918 

7 


15 

180} 

1919 

7 


27 

401} 

1920—1921 

T 

7 

30 

530£ 

1922 

7 

7 

32 

570} 

1923 

7 

7 

15 

185J 


87. Average rate of dividend on the Ordinary Shares for the full period 
is 168} per cent. 


88. The amount of Dehenture Loans is Rs. 7,00,000. 

Thoy were issued on 1st May, 1020, Rs. 2,00,000. 

They were issued on 16th June, 1920, Rs. 6,00,000. 

Rato of interest 6} per cent. 

Ropayablo on 1st July, 1926. 

No Dcbenturo sinking fund has been established. 

89. The amount of reserved fund is Rs. 12,00,000 accumulated from sur¬ 
plus prolits. 

(A) Works Costs. 

91. Statement showing tho total expenditure incurred on tho production 
of cement. 


jlBt year of pro¬ 
duction. 

1. Haw materials 

m 

2. Factory laliour 

a ^ * 

Q H a 

a. Power and Fuel 


4. Ordinary current re¬ 

Jflff 

pairs and maintenance 

-S5"E 

of Buildings, Plant 


and Machinery. 

%3 °S 

6. General service* 

w" (4 

supervision and local 

^ P mu 

oUico charges. 

j? 6 O 3 

t. Miscellaneous i.e., 


Uenfc and .Royalty viz. 

o 


T«tal production of 
oeraeut tor the year. 


1021—22 

1922- 23 

1023—24 

2,49,010 10 7 

3,58,8j4 9 10 

2,52,703 ft 11 

M,770 5 0 

68,300 8 0 

54,150 JO 7 

8,68,83-1 12 11 

9,01,095 fl 10 

0,51,825 13 0 

04,278 0 1 

1,25,010 11 ft 

2,24,907 3 1) 

1,52,007 12 7 

2,11,000 6 7 

1,03,144 7 5 

4,03fi 4 0 

7, ft 60 11 11 

14,571 7 3 

14,20,034 13 ft 

10,92,491 6 10 

13,61,302 15 11 

Tons. Owts. 

Tons. Owts. 

Tons. Cwts. 

47192 ft 

47345 0 

50301 13 
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(B) Work> Costa. 


Statement showing the. u-orks cost per ton oj cement. 



1st year of 
Production. 

1021- 

•22 


1922- 

23 


1923— 

24 


(1) Materials 


6 

4 

6 

7 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

(2) Factory labour 


t 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

i 

l 

0 

(S) Power and Fuel 


18 

G 

6 

19 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

(4) Ordinary current 


1 

l."> 

11 

2 

10 

e 

4 

7 

0 

repairs ai:d mainten* 
uOoe of Buildings and 
Machinery. 

(f») General services, etc. 

• t 

3 

3 

4 

5 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

( 0 J Miscellaneous, etc. . 


0 

1 

4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 



80 

t 

0 

37 

14 

0 

1 27 

1 

0 

0 


Over Head Charges. 


1 < 8 . 


r. 

1 

5 

8 


1920- 21 . 2,79,877 3 

1921- 22 . . . . • 2,96,847 10 

1922- 23 . 2,24,029 10 

1923- 24 . . 1,52,329 13 10 

93. Refer to answer to Question No. 91 (A). 

94. We have adopted a system of cost accounting hut regret wo cannot 
send our cost sheets as we have only one copy which is on our file. 

96. The rates allowed by the Income-tax Authorities for depreciation ia 
7J per cent, on machinery and 2} on buildings. We consider the amount 
allowed should bo 10 per cent, on machinery and 5 per cent, on buildings. 

97. Sum required for depreciation at Income-tax ruto: — 


A. 


Buildings 


At 2$ per 
cent. 

11a. a. p. 

40,467 8 0 


At 5 per 
cent. 

Rs. a. p. 
80,935 0 0 


At 7$ per 
cent. 

Rs. a. p. 

Machinery other plant and machinery . 2,08,650 0 0 

Other assets. 

B. 

At 2J per 
cent. 

Rs. a. p. 

Buildings. 29,440 0 0 


At 10 per 
cent. 

Rs. A. P. 
2,78,200 0 0 


At 5 per 
cent. 

Rs. a. r. 
58,880 0 0 


At 7J per 
cent. 


At 10 per 
cent. 


' Rs. A. P. Rb. A. p. 

Machinery other plant and machinery . 1,08,525 0 0 1,44.700 0 0 

Other assets. ... ... 
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Cost of Production. 

101. The Company is able at present to provide all the working capital. 

101. The average value of stocks of finished cement held by tbo Company 
'» about Rs. 1,20,000. The period which normally elapsos between produc¬ 
tion and paymont is about 3 months. 

105. It is necessary to hold three months supply of coal and 6 months 
supply of raw material. Value of boilers Rs. 11 per ton d/d. Consumption 
1,000 tons monthly. Value of 3 months supply —Rs. 33,000. Coal for 
Rotary Kiln working full capacity 2,000 tons monthly at Rs. 17-6 per ton 
d/d 3 months supply = Us. 1,04,325. 

106. Tho Company have their Head Office in Bombay under the control of 
the Managing Agents. 

107. A. The annual amount of the Head Office expenses, Rs. 97,213-4-6. 

B. Agents’ Commission, Rs. 52,312-9-3. 

108. As. 4 per ton on sales and 10 per cent, on net profit. 

109. A. The cost of Head Office expenses per ton, Rs. 1-14-0. 

B. Agents’ Commission per ton, Rs. 1-1-0. 

The above two replies on present output. 

C. Coat of Head Office on full capacity per ton, Rs. 1-5-0. 

D. Do. Agents’ Commission, Rs. 0-12-0. 

XI. Claim ron 1 ’uoteciion. 

114. The conditions laid down in paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report are satisfied in the case of the cement industry. 

A. The industry does possess natural advantages as stated. 

B. The industry cannot develop as it should without the help of protec¬ 
tion. 

C. When developed it is likely that the industry will be able to faco world 
competition. 

115. The knowledge of the use of cement in India is small, but when that 
is developed consumption may increase. 

115. We claim that the cement industry satisfies both the conditions men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 98 of the Fiscal Commission's Report. 

A. and B. Yes. 

110. The fact that the industry was under the control of the Indian Muni¬ 
tion Board during the war is sufficient to make it of importance on National 
Grounds. 

117. Answered in No. 114. 

119. We ask for protective duty on portland cement only. 

120. Present duty Rs. 9 per ton. 

121. We consider a duty of Rs. 25 per ton necessary as we do not consider 
a lesser duty would be sufficient protection to keep foreign cement out of tbo 
country. 

122. It is a fact that the productive capacity of Indian cement factories at 
present exceeds the total consumption of the country, but tho exclusion of 
foreign cement will increase production and therefore cheapen tho cost of 
manufacture thus enabling the Companies to sell at. a lower prico which will 
tend to promote the use of cement in India and further increase production. 


Lease for Limestone. Quarries. 

This Indenture made the day of One Thousand 

Nine Hundred and between the Secretary of State for India in 
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Council hereinafter called the “ lessor ” (which expression shall where the 
context admits be deemed to include his successors in office and assigns) acting 
through the Deputy Commissioner, Jubbulpore, of tho ono part and The Katni 
Cement and Industrial Company, Limited, Tiombay, hereinafter called tho 

10SSOG 

lessees ("bich expression shall be taken to mean and include the said The 

Katni Cement and Industrial Company, Limited, Bombay. 

His • 

Their * le ‘ rs execn t° rs administrators representatives and assigns except 

where the context requires another or different meaning) of the other part 

witnesseth that in consideration of the rents and royalties and - C8S<i - 3 , 

lessees 

covenants hereinafter reserved and contained the lessor doth hereby demiso 
lessee 

unto the 1 -the lands measuring 22'65 acres situated in mauza Tikuri 

lessees 

comprised in Patwari Circle No. in tahsil Murwara, District Jubbul¬ 

pore, us described in tho Schedule and delineated in the plan hereto annexed 
and thcroin coloured (hereinafter called the said lands) U) hold the same for 
a period of ton years commencing from the and onding oil 

for the purposes and subject to the terms and conditions 
set forth below namely : — 

lt)SS66 

1. The j ~ e(j shall have the right in and upon the said lands to quarry 

limestone and to convert it into lime or cement and to do all acts necessary 
for the extraction of the limestone or the manufacture of the lime or cement 
including the erection on the said lands of buildings and plant required for 
thoso purposes and also to take lead and carry away over the said lands the 
limestono to be gotten as aforesaid and the lime and cement to bo manufac¬ 
tured and to dispose of such manufactured articles at own will and 

their 

pleasure. 

Provided and the lessor hereby agrees that before commencing to quarry on 

any part of the said lands the shall give to the Deputy Commisioner 

two calendar months’ notice in writing and such part of the said lands shnll 
not be so used if the Deputy Commissioner shall within two Calendar months 
after tho receipt by him of such notice object to such user unless the objection 
or objections so stated shall on reference to the Local Government be annulled 
or waived by such Government. 

Provided also that the lessor or any lessee oi person authorised by him 
in that behalf shall have liberty and power to e’ ter into and upon the said 
lands and to search for win work dig get raise convert and carry away any 
mineral other than limestone and any other substances and for those pur¬ 
poses to sink drive make erect construct maintain and use such pits shafts 
inclines drifts levels waterways alleys water drains reservoirs engines machin¬ 
ery plant buildings canals tramways railways roads ways and other works and 
conveniences as may he deemed necessary or convenient provided that in tho 
exercise hereof no hindrance or interference shall be caused to or with the 

• 10RS0© 

liberties powers and privileges of tho -—- under these presents and that 

lessees 

fair compensation shall be made to the / esSt ° for all loss or damage sustained 

lessees 

lessee 

by tho | (>9S — by reason or in consequence of the exercise hereof the amount of 

compensation to he settled in ease of difference by reference to the Local Gov- 
ernmont whose decision shall be final. 

Provided further that the lessor and any lessee or person authorised by 
him in that behalf shall have liberty and power to enter into and upon the said 
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lands and to make upon over or through tho same any railways tramways 
irrigation works or roads for any other than tho purposes aforesaid and to 
get from tho said lands stone gravel earth and other materials for making 
maintaining and repairing such railways tramways irrigation works and roads 
or any existing railways tramways irrigation works or roads and to go and 
repass at all times over and along any such railways tramways irrigation works 
or roads for all purposes and as occasion may require and to transport ore 
through the said lands and to enter into and upon the said lands for the 

lessee 

purpose of such transport and the -j—-shall not be entitled to aoy com- 

lessees 

*• lessee 

pensation or any loss or damage or injury which the j —’ — may Bustain or 

be put to by reason or in consequence of the exorcise of the rights and privi¬ 
leges herein reserved, 
lessee 

2. The shall as from the day of during 

lessees 

the subsistence of this loase pay to tho lessor the certain half-yearly rent of 
Its. 270-0-0 the first payment of rent to be made on the fifteenth duy of 

192 for the period commencing from the said day of 


102 to the fourteenth day of - a '- ua — 192 calculated 

July 

at the said half-year rate of rent and the subsequent payments to be equal 
and to be made every half-year thereafter that is on the fifteenth day of 
January and July in each year. For and in respect of the rent so paid the 

lessee s may ’ n tho P er ‘°d i» respect of which the sauw is payable raise manu¬ 
facture sell and export from the said lands such aggregate quantity of lime¬ 
stone lime or cement as at the rates in the next succeeding clause mentioned 
would produce for that period royalties equal in amount to the rent paid by 

l0SS08 

the t— — but tho said certain half-yearly rent as from tho said day of 

lessees 

192 shall always be paid whether such quantity shall 
in fact be raised manufactured and exported or not. 
lcSS66 

3. Secondly the ,——shall during the first twelve months of the said 
losseos 

terra that is from tho day of to the day 

of pay to the lessor ou or beforo the day of 

a royalty at the rate of rupee ono per 100 maunds of unslaked lime and 
twelve annas per 100 maunds of slaked lime and eight annas por 100 maunds 
of limestone and twelve annas per 100 maunds of cement on tho quantity of 
.. .• . _. . , 1 .. lessee , _. , , 


lime or limestone or cement extracted by the 


and exported by tho 


X-. or otheis outside tho limits of mouza Tikuri and shall during the 

lessoes 

remainder of the said term pay the royalty on all lime or limestone or cement 
extraoted and exported from the said lands over and above the quantity which 

l OSS©© 

the- by clause 2 of this lease - authorized to work and get in respect 

lessees are 

of the said certain rent. 

Provided that the rates of royalty herein prescribed shall be liable to 
revision by the Local Government of the Central Provinces acting on behalf of 
the lessor quinquennially counting from the date of this lease and all royalty 
falling due after the dates of such revision shall be ehargeablo and paid at the 

rates revised. The rovisod rates shall be duly notified to the ,—-- 

lessees. 

lessoo 

4. The j—; - shal) pay to the lessor a further yearly rent equal to tho 

lessees 
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land revenue which the Deputy Commissioner shall certify to bo assessed 
upon tho land or if the land bo the property of Government or in reserve 
forest then at four annas per acre of tho land the surface wheroof shall be 
• i lessee 

occupied or used by thi - for any of the purposes of this demiso and so 
I essecs 

in proportion for any less quantity than an aero the said surface rent to bi 
paid by equal half-yearly payments on the samo days as the said certain 
rent of Rs. 276 (two hundred seventy-six) is hereinbefore made payable the 
first of sneh payments to be made on such of the said days as shall happen 
next after such occupation or use shall commence arid tho last half-yearly 
payment thereof to be made on such of the said days as shall happen next 
after such occupation or use shall have ceased and the land shall have been 
restored and rendered fit for cultivation again or for tho possible uses from 
which it derived its former market value provided always that no such rent 
shall be paid or demanded in respect of any roads or ways now in existence. 

loSR^6 

5. The shall at all times during the said term keep or cause to be 

kept at an office to be situate upon or near the said lands‘correct and intelli¬ 
gible books of accounts upon such plan or principle and in such form as may 
bo approved by tho Local Government which books shall contain accurate 
entries showing from time to time (1) tho area used for mining operations 
during each calendar month (2) the quantity and selling price of all limcstono 
won sold and exported from the said lands and of liine and cement manufac¬ 
tured sold and exported herefrom together with a full and true account of 
tho cost of extraction manufacture carriage and freight and such other 
charges as are usually incurred in conveying and causing the same to be 
deliverod to the purchasers in terms of their sales and (3) tho number of 
persons employed in the mines or works on or upon the said lands and the 
16^866 

—'— shall also furnish free of charge to such officer and at such times us tho 
lessees 

Local Government may appoint true and correct abstracts of all or any of 
such books of accounts and such information and returns as to all or any of 
tho matters aforesaid as the Local Government may prescribe and shall at all 
reasonable times allow such officer as the Local Government shall in that 
behalf appoint to enter into and have free access to the said office for the 
purpose of examining and inspecting tho said books of accounts and to take 
copies thereof and liiako extracts therefrom. 

6. Arrears of rent and royalty due under the lease are recoverable under 
the provisions of Section 225 of the Central Provinoes Land Revenue Act, 
1917, as an arrear of tand revenue. 

1CSS06 

7. Tho . shall at the-own expense erect and at all times main- 

lessees lessees 

tain and keep in repair boundary marks a ml pillars along the boundaries of 
tho said lands according to the demarcation shown in the plan hereto annexed. 

8. The ] Cijge ^g shall at all reasonable times allow the Deputy Commissioner 

or any one deputed by him to inspect the said lands and the buildings and 
plant erected thereon and the j shall assist such persons in conducting 

the inspection and afford them all information they may reasonably require. 
lcS86ti . 

9. The ] 0SKC( ^ shall not assign or underlet tho said lands or any part 


thoreof or the rights or privileges therein hereby granted or any of them 
without the previous written sanction of the l/ooal Government and in the 
case of any such assignment or transfer sanctioned under this provision the 
instrument thereof shall within three calendar months from the date of its 
completion he produced to the Deputy Commissioner und the sum of Rs. 50 
paid to the Deputy Commissioner as the fee for registration thereto in his 
off ce. 
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10. The lease may he surrendered by the at any timo after sis 

months’ previous notice in writing given to the Deputy Commissioner. 

11. On the expiration of the term of this lease of its earlier determination 

unde*- clause 10 or 13 tht | CS9C ° K hall pay to the Deputy Commissioner for all 
lessees 

land which has been rendered useless for agriculture through the exercise of 
the powers demised by this lease such sum as tho Deputy Commissioner may fix 
as equivalent to the capitalized value of the land revenue of such land ren¬ 
dered useless. 

12. If tho ^ 5S °° shall at any time during tho said term commit a breach 

lessees 

of any condition of this lease it shall ho lawful for the Local Government to 
cancel this lease and take possession of tho said lands or in the alternative 

16R866 , 

to receive from the such penalty for the breach not exceeding four 

times the amount of the said certain half-yearly rent as the Local Govern¬ 
ment may fix. 

13. This lease is subject to all rules and regulations which may from time 
to time be issued by the Local Government regulating the working of the 
quarries and other mutters affecting the safety health and convenience of 

ltiSH66’s 

the j“— s > employees or of the public whether under the Indian Mines Act 
or otherwise. 

14. Tho aliall furnish such reports and returns relating to output 

labourers employed and other matters as the Local Government may prescribe. 

15. Whenever any doubt difference or dispute shall hereafter ariso touch¬ 
ing the construction of these presents or anything herein contained or any 
matter or thing connected with the said lands or the working or non-working 
thereof or the amount or payment of any rent or royalty reserved or mado 
payable hereunder the matter in difference shall be decided by the Local 
Government whose decision shall be final. 


THE SCTTEDULE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 

Dksciuvtion of Land. 


Name of Mauza. 


Kbasra No. 


Area in Acres. 
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In witness whereof the said parties have 9et their hands hereto tho day 
and year first above written. 

Signed and delivered by for and on behalf 

of the Local Government of the Central Provinces acting in the premises for 
and on behalf of the Socretary of State for India in Council in the prosonco 
of 

Names and addresses of witnesses. 

Signed by tho abovenamed in the 
presence of— 

Names and addrossos of witnesses. 
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Witneti No. 8. 

The Jubbulpore Portland Cement Company, Limited. 

A.— Written. 

Statement I.—llejilies to questionnaire, received from the Jubbulpore Port¬ 
land Cement Company, Limited, under cover oj letter, dated the 12th 
July 1U24, jrom Messrs. Macdonald & Co., Managing Agents. 

With further reference to your letter No. 398 of 21st May and wiro of 9th 
instant, we have now the honour to enclose herewith our replios to tho ques¬ 
tionnaire regarding protection to the cement industry. We regret it will be 
impossible for us to send a representative to Simla as our manager leaves for 
England on the 15th current for reasons of health. 

We trust, however, that tho oral evidence of the representatives of tho 
other cement companies will bo sullicicut for your purpose. 


REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE. 

I. iNTROnnCTORT. 

1. The Jubbulpore Portland Cement Company, Limited, was floated in 
May 1920 and is a public company. 

2. All the capital invested is held by Indians with the osccption of about 
1th. Directors are all Indians. Tho superior management (Agents) is com- 
posod of Indians. 

3. Our Company manufactures Portland cement only. 

4. The factory commenced working during December 1923. 

5. The total capacity of tho factory is 5,000 tons cement por month. 

(o) W T c manufacture Portland cement only. 

6. The output for tho year 1923 was 20,887 tons. 

7. Our factory is situated at Mehgaou about 61 miles from Jukehi Station 
on the E. I. Railway to which it is connected by a siding. 

(a) Yos. 

(b) No. 

(c) Yos. 

(d) Good Bupplv of labour. 

The most important factors in selecting a site are: The supply of raw 
materials, labour, fuel, water and vicinity of markets. 

8. We manufacture Portland comont only. 

Refer to answer to Question No. 6. 

9. We manufacture to the British Standard Specification which, however, 
might he modified and this is now under consideration by tho Institute of 
Engineers, India. 

10. We consider our cement equal in quality and appoaranco to any 
imported cement. Indian cement docs not commund the same prico as 
English cement. Tho reason being prejudice on the part of some consumers, 
but this prejudice we are gradually wearing down. 

II. Raw Materials. 

11. The raw materials used are limestone and clay. Only a small pro 
portion of clay. 
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12. Our annual requirements of raw materials are :— 

(u) About 32,000 tons. 

(5) About 90,000 tons. 

13. About 160 tons of raw material will make 100 tons of clinker or 
cement. The wastage is in calcining. 

14. Answered in No. 13. 

15. One ton of clinker will produce ono ton of cement. 

16. The raw material supplies are about 400 yards from tko factory. 

17. Raw materials are collected by band and transported to the factory in 
small tip wagons. 

18. Royalty is fixed at Rs. 40 per year per acre for the area used for 
mining operations and Rs. 5 per acre for area held in resorvo. 

19. (1) Royalty as above. 

(2) Labour, limestone Re. 0-12-6 to Ro. 1 per ton, clay Re. 0-4-0 per ton. 

(3) Freight Re. 0-5-0 per ton. 

20. Terms of concession, see answer No. 18. We consider the terms 
favourable. 


21. We have found the raw material uniform in quality. 

22. No. 


23. 

The 


(a) i 


(b) \ 

24. 

No. 

25. 

No. 

26. 

No. 


III. Labour. 

A.—Quarry Labour. 

28. Quarrying is done by contract and the number of men varies. 

29. No. 

30. The labour is indigenous and is generally sufficient. 

31. No. 


B.—Factory Labour. 

32. Yes. The process of manufacture require* expert supervision in¬ 
volving skilled labour imported from abroad. 

33. Imported labour comprises : —Ono General Manager, one Chemist, one 
Electrician, one Power House Engineer. No increase if factory worked to 
lull capacity. 

34. Indian labour has been trained to run the cement mill. Every facility 
is given to Indian workmen to take the place of imported labour and appren¬ 
tices are being trained. 

35. About 25 per cent, larger. 

36. Labour employed (factory) 1923 .... 110,746 

Labour employed (factory) 1924 up to May . . 36,178 

Average rate per day—1923 Fitters Re. 1-4-10 and coolies Ko. 0-7-9. 
Average rato per day—1924 Fitters Re. 1-4-3J and coolies Re. 0-7*31. 

37. (a) 1923—Rs. 1,05,255-8-0, 1924 (up to May) Rs. 27,595-13-3. 

(b) Please refer remarks in Question 36. 

38. Iudiun labour force is sufficient and is drawn from all parts of India. 
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39. Indian labour improvos with training but at present is not so efficient 
as that of workmen in western countries. 

40. Good housing accommodation, school, club, etc. 

IV. Power (tnci.uhino Fuel). 

41. All machinery electrically driven. 

42. Steam turbine, cost per unit 0-9 as. fair. 

43. Coal. 

44. 6-37 lbs. coal per unit. 

45. Coal per ton at sito f Burhar coal, Rs, 10 to R 3 . 10-8 (avorage). 

I Bengal coal, Rs. 18 to Rs. 23 (average). 

40. No. 

47. No. 

V. Mahukts. 

48. Indian cement manufacture. 

Tons. 

1921 . 128,827 

1922 . . . ... . . . 148,824 

1923 . 217,306 

49. About 250,000. 

51. Principal markets are on the cast side of India. 

62. We can compete more easily with foreign ccmont in the up-country 
towns. 

63. We do not consider the export of eoment to foreign countries probable. 

54. The eoment manufactured by us is purchased by Government, Rail¬ 
ways and Municipalities. 



Year. 

Government. 

i 

Municipa- 

Railways. 

Rate per ton 




lilies. - 


during the year. 



Tons cwt. 

Tons cwt. 

Tons cwt. 


1923 

. 

10,649 9 

2,623 15 

1,280 11 

From Rs 40 to 
60. 

1924 

. . . 

1,919 6 

1,228 10 

82 6 

From Rs. 30 to 
60. 



12,664 14 

3,852 5 

1,302 17 



VI. Foreign Competition. 


55. England, Germany and Belgium. 

56. Only one kind of cement affects us, viz., Portland cement. 

57. We only manufacture Portland cement. 

(i) The price at which imported cement entered the country and was sold_ 

(«> 1913 .Rs. 45 per ten. 

1913.Rs, 48 per ton. 
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1914 . . , Rs. CO per Ion. 

(b) 1917 and 1918.Rs. 125 to 11s. 225 per 

ton. 

(c) 1921-22 varied considerably. 

1922- 23 ..Rs. 80 per ton. 

1923- 24 . 11s. 60 per ton. 

08. The information is obtained from actual suppliers. 

61. Foreign competition is keenest at the ports. 

63. Freight from Kngland to Bombay is 17/6 por ton at l/4^Rs. 13-2-0 
whilo tbe freight from our factory to Bombay is Rs. 15-8-0, and England to 
Poona, Rs. 17-6-3, against factory to Poona, Its. 18-14-0. Tho Cement Com¬ 
panies would be materially assisted if railway freights could be reduced. 

65. Wo have no evidence of Continental cement having been re-exported 
from the United Kingdom. 

66. As compared with foreign manufacturers the Indian manufacturer is 
at a disadvantage in the case of (a), (6), (c), (e), (/), (g). 

67. Most of tho disadvantages are permanent but (c) may not bo later on. 

68. The Cement Industry is at a disadvantage on account of the distance 
from source of fuel and high railway freights. 


VII. Equipment. 

69. Yes. Can only be operated economically if tho full output is produced. 

70. Yes. 

71. Of a capital of Rs. 32,00,000, Rs. 33,78,000 have been expended on 
machinery. 

72. Crushing plant consists of 1 No. 6 gyratory crusher and 1 set of rolls 
for crushing stone, ulso 1 set of small rolls for breaking clay. 

Raw mill has one Allis Chalmcr compeb mill 7 foot diameter and 22 feet 
long. Kiln is 9x200 feet capacity 170 tons per day, Clinker cooler is 8x60 
feet. Cement mill has small jaw crusher for gypsum and 7 x 22 compeb 
mill similar to raw mill. Coal mill has jaw crusher, coal dryer and 5x22 
compeb mill. These compeb mills are of recent development having been 
introduced about seven years ago. 

Power House consists of two 1,000 K. W. Allis Chalmcr turbines and on® 
100 K. W. and three B. & W. Boilers. 

73. With tho exception of waste heat boilers this plant is absolutely up-to* 
date. 

74. Yes. 

76. No. 

77. None except small castings. 


VIII. Capital Accounts. 


78. Leases and concessions— 

Lands 

Buildings 

Plant and machinery . 
Other miscellaneous assets 


Rs. A . V . 
3,516 8 3 
16,45,505 1 8 
33.94,136 11 2 
6,08,227 14 9 


79. The figures given in answer to Question 78 represent the actual cost. 
No depreciation fund has been opened. 
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80. No amount sot aside for depreciation. 

81. Cannot say. 

82. 


Year. 

Amount in Ster¬ 
ling. 

Amount in 
Rupees. 

Rate of exchange. 


2 i. d. 

Its. a. r. 


1920 .... 

f>,500 0 0 

58,004 0 0 

<® 10 J 

1921 .... 

1,10,901 3 1 

22,57,511 3 0 

Between i-J 0 - & UiV 

]922 .... 

3,305 3 0 

01,873 13 3 

Between J jj & J-jj> 

1923 .... 

00 0 0 

S09 7 0 

@ I'lV 

1924 .... 

Nil. 

Nil. 



1,55,S20 0 7 

23,09,248 13 9 



A mount in Dollars. 



§ 

Its. a. r. 

1920 

50,000 00 

1,79,000 0 0 @ Its. 358 per 109 S. 

1921 

515-42 

2,012 9 9 0 Its. 369 per 100 $. 

7922 

13,203-49 

45,385 0 6 Between Rs. 340 A Rs. 364 per lOOS. 

1923 

20,629-36 

67,203 5 9 % Rs. 323 A Its. 335 per 100$ 

1924 

8,067-20 

26,960 8 3 % Rs. 332 A Ks. 338 per 100$. 


92,445-47 

3,20,561 8 3 

Rs. A. P. 

63. 

Authorised 

50, (X),000 0 0 ) 


Subscribed 

. . 32,00,000 0 0 [ All Ordinary Shares. 

31,44,900 0 0 ) 


Paid up 


94. No Preference Shares issued. 

95. No Deferred Shares issued. 

96A. The amount of the raid Up Share Capital is as under: — 


ItS. A. I*. 

1921 15,60,555 0 0 

1922 . 31,01,900 0 0 

1923 31,42,900 0 0 

1924 31,44,900 0 0 

86B. No Dividend declared. 

S6C. Nil. 

87. Nil. 

89. Its. 16,00,000 at 81 per cent, interest, issued on 1st, January 1922, re¬ 
payable on 1st January 1929. No Debenture Sinking Fund. 

89. No Deserve Fund. 

90. Cannot say. 
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FORM I. 


Statement showing total expenditure, incurred on the production oj cement 

during certain years. 


— 

First year 
of produc • 
tion. 

1021 -22. 

1922-23 

from 

1st Januury 
1923 

to 31st March 
1923. 

1923-1921. 




Rs. a. j>. 

Ra. a. p. 

(1) Raw materials . 

•• 

•• 

13,140 2 0 

81,906 1 3 

(2) Factory labour . 

• 



10,223 12 3 

45,519 0 0 

(3) Power and fuel 

•• 

Srgtt 

1,23,012 12 3 

5,18,042 15 10 

(4) Ordinary current repairs 
and maintenance of 
buildings, plant and 
muchiuery. 


* * 

7,070 9 9 

42,444 1 10 
* 

(5) General services, supervi¬ 
sion and local office 
charges. 


•• 

27.1S8 9 3 

1.31,422 10 11 

(6) Miscellaneous, e g., rent, 

Municipal taxes, insur¬ 
ance, etc. 

(7) Any other single item not 

enumerated above which 
amounts to fj per cent, or 
more of the total expen¬ 
diture. 


• 

3,706 2 0 

15,333 0 9 


•• 

•• 

1,91,501 15 0 i 

8,34,007 14 7 

Total production of cement for 
the year. 

•• 

•• 

3,095 0 0 

20,120 0 0 
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FORM II. 


statement showing the I Yorks cost per ton of cement. 


— 

First year 
of produc¬ 
tion. 

1921-22. 

i 

1922-23 

1 from 1st 

Junnnry 1923 
j to 31s! 

j March 1923. 

1 

1923-24. 




R». A. P. 

Rb. a. p. 

(1) Raw materials 



1 3 11 

3 2 2 

(2) Factory labour 

• • 

•• 

3 3 10 A 

1 11 101 

(3) Power and fuel 



39 13 0 

19 13 4 

(4) Ordinary current repairs 
and maintenance of 
buddings, plant and 

machinery. 



2 7 1> 

1 10 0 

(B) General services, supervi¬ 
sion and local office 
charges. 



8 12 61 

o 0 G 

(0) Miscellaneous, e.g., rent. 
Municipal taxes, insur- 
unco, etc. 

• • 

.. 

l 3 

• 

0 9 

(7) Any other single item not 
enumerated above which 
amounts to 5 per cent, or 
more of tho total expen¬ 
diture. 


•• 





i til 13 11 

31 13 3 

Bombay Office overhead 

ebargea (from 1st January 
1023 to 31lt March 1023, 3 
months). 

• • 

•• 

09,903 11 2 


Bombay Office overhead 
charges 'from 1st April 1923 
io 3let March 1924, 1 yeur). 


•• 


3.91,371 3 8 


iM Wo have adopted a system of cost accounting . 
as only one copy on filo. 


Copies not available 


96. Rates of Depreciation allowed by income-tax 
machinery and per cent, on buildings. 


arc 7} per cent. 


on 
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97. 


— 

Cost to 31st 
March 1924. 

Depreciation @ 

24 per cont. 

Depreciation @ 

5 per cant. 


! 

Ha. a. p. i 

Rr. a. r. 

Rs. a. r, 

Buildings 

1(1,49,021 9 11 

41,225 8 8 

82,451 1 4 


Coat to 3lbt 

Depreciation (5; 7 J por 

Depreciation @ 10 


March 1924. 

j cont. 

por cent. 

Machinery 

33,94,130 11 2 

2,54*500 4 H 

! 

3,39,413 10 9 


101. It is necessary to borrow. 

102. Copy of Balance Sheet shows this and will be sent you in a Icto days 
when printed. , 

104. About Its. 1,20,000. 

105. Yes, about 5,000 tons. 

100. The Company has a Head Office. It is under control of the. Managing 
Agents. 

107. (o) The annual amount of the Head Office expenses, Its. 71,070-14-5. 

( b ) Agents’ commission, Its. 25,000. This was given up each year. 

108. It) per cent, on net prolit or Us. 25,000 minimum. 

109. (A) The cost of Head Office expenses per ton, Rs. 2-12-1. 

(R) Agents’ commission per ton of cement, lte. 0-15-4. 

The above on the basis of the present output. 

The above two on the basis of full capacity output, i.c., 60,000 
tons per year as follows 

(a) Cost of Head Office expenses per ton, Re. 1-3-1. 

(1/) Agents’ commission per ton, Re. 0-0-8. 

XI. CcAIil COlt PitOTECTION. 

114. A. Yes. 

B. Without the help of protection we consider the industry will not 
develop so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. 

C. By promoting the use of cement in India we believe the industry will 
eventually be able to face ioreign competition without protection. 

Tho knowledge of the uses of cement in this country is couinurativclv sjiui'i 
and when the people understand its advantages the consumption will increase. 

115. (u), (6) Y'es. 

116. Yes. During the war tho industry was controlled by the Munitions 
Board. 

117. Answered in No. 114. 

118. We ask for protective duty on Portland cement only. 

120. The present duty is Rs. 9 per ton. 

121. We consider a duty of Rs. 25 per ton necessary. Wo do not consider 
a lower duty would tend to induce people to buy Indian cement. 

122. It is a fact that tho productive capacity of Indiun cement factories 
at present exceeds the total consumption of the’ country hut the exclusion of 
foreign cement will increase production and therefore cheapen the cost of 
manufacture, thus enabling the Companies to sell at a lower price which will 
tend to promote the use of cement in India and further increase production. 

Wo believe as the Indians become more conversant with tho advantages 
of Portland content consumption will increase, but that will take time. 
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Witness No. 

Fiscal Reform League, India, Bombay. 

V W BITTEN. 

Copy of representation of the Fiscal Reform League, India, dated 1st March 
19m, to the Government of India, Department of Commerce. 

I have tbe honour, by direction of the Executive Council of the Fiscal, 
Reform League, India, to submit to you the following representation with 
referenco to the cement industry in India. 

This is an industry essential to the growth of large scale modern industry, 
which has rendered excellent service to the State in the last Great .War, 
and which has built up a productive organisation more than sufficient for 
local markot. It has, nevertheless, come to suffer from a variety of hard¬ 
ships, which the Council of the League understands its organisers liavo 
already detailed before the Tariff Board, und which, I may add, are such 
as to bo entirely beyond its control. Under the circumstances, the industry 
demands a protective treatment in tbe tariff regulations of the country and 
by othor means mentioned in their letter to the Tariff Board, which the 
Council of the Fiscal Reform League, India, feels would suffice to ensure 
its standing and future. In the interests of this country’s general industrial 
development, the Council considers it most desirable to grant tho request, 
and trusts the Government will take early opportunity to do so. 


Witness No. 10. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

Written. 

Copy of representation of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, dated SfOth 

February i'JSi, tu the Government of India, Department of Commerce. 

I am directed to draw attention ol tho Government of India to the 
representation jointly addressed by all tho Cement Companies working in 
this country to the Tariff Board, a copy of which is also sent to you. 

Tho joiut representation has sot forth in details all the different grounds 
on which assistance is sought from tho Government. My Committee would 
like to emphasise, however, specially the inequality between Railway and 
Sea Freight which gives an undue advantage to foreign cement manufac¬ 
turers in their competition with indigenous concerns at Ports. The freight 
from Gwalior to Bombay is about Rs. 17 per ton as against only about 
Rs. 9 per ton from Japanese ports to Bombay and about Rs. 14 per ton 
from British ports to Bombay. Freight from Katni to Bombay is Rs. 13-11-0 
and from Jubbulpore to Bombay is Rs. 15. It will bo thus seen how groat 
an advantage foreign Cement Manufacturers have in this matter of freight 
as against their Indian competitors. Freight from Porebundor, which is 
one of the manufacturing places for cement, to Bombay is Ils. 6 as it is 
a sea-route but freight to Calcutta is Rs. 20 per ton also by sea while 
freight from Japanese ports to Calcutta is about Rs. 9 only. Freight to 
Calcutta from Katni, Gwalior and Jubbulpore respectively is Rs, 12-4-0, 
Rs. 21 and Rs. 17-8-0. It will be seen from tbe figures given below that 
huge quantities of cement are still being imported from the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Japan aud other foreign countries to tho detriment of the indi- 
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venous industry, in spite of the fact that the indigenous supply is far in 
excess of the total requirements of the country. 

Imports of Cement. 




1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

For 1st April 
1923 to 31st 
December 
1923. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

From the U. 

K. 

123,283 

79,886 

96,970 

71,712 

From Belgium 

. 

2,500 

5,118 

4,776 

1,764 

From Japan 


410 

• 18,830 

4,238 

59 

From other 
Countries 

Foreign 

4,528 

20,887 

28,125 

10,279 



130,721 

121,727 

134,115 

83,814 


My Committee are still making inquiries regarding freight from British 
Ports to Calcutta and to Persian and African ports. But tho information 
which they have received already and are communicating hereby to Govern¬ 
ment is sufficient to prove the necessity for some protection to tho Cement 
Industry. Looking to the fact that the production in the country has 
outstripped the consumption there is no reason why a single ton of foreign 
cement should be imported into this country. 

My Committee, therefore, beg in conclusion to request the Government 
to bo pleased to take all the facts and tho joint representation of Cement 
Companies in their kind consideration and to take such steps including 
reference to the Tariff Board as may be necessary to give help to this 
important industry. 


Witness No. 11. 

Calcutta Port Trust. 

Written. 

Written representation, dated the. May 7 924 , received from the Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust. 

I beg to refer to the Department of Commerce’s Resolution No. 38-T., 
dated the 10th April 1924, in which it is stated thut the Government of 
India have decided to refer to the Tariff Board for examination applications 
for protection received inter alia from the cement industry, and inviting 
firms or persons interested in industries dependent on the use of this article, 
who desire that their views should bo considered by their Board, to address 
their representations to you. 

Tho Calcutta Port Trust purchases from time to time considerable quanti¬ 
ties of Portland cement for use both on capital and on maintenance works 
and for some time past it has been found that the cement manufactured in 
India, and offered by one or other of the agencies concerned in the marketing 
of Indian made cement, has been offered at prices markedly more favourable 
than that, of the cheapest' imported cement. As the quality of Indian-made 
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cement has been proved, both by analysis and by our practical experience, to 
be satisfactory, the result has been that the orders of tho Calcutta Port Trust 
have latterly without exception been placed with one or other of tho agencies 
soiling Indian-made cement. Thus at their meeting held on the 4th June 
1923 when the Commissioners considered tenders received for 5,000 tons of 
cement required for the King George’s Cock construction, tho lowest tender 
received for imported cement was at the rate of Its. 63-10-5 per ton, while 
tenders for Indian-made cement were made at Its. 52, lls. 54 and Us. 53 
per ton. Again at their meeting held on the 11th February 192-1, tenders 
for a further quantity of 5,000 tons were considered and those received 
compared as follows : — 

Lowest figure—English imported—11s. C8 per ton, 

Lowest figure—Continental—Italian—imported—From Us. 53-12-2 to 
Us. 62-11-6, 

Lowest figure—Indian-made—From Rs. 43-13-0 to Us. 52, 

and in both cases orders were placed for Indian cement at the lowest prico 
offered. 

These figures appear to the Port Commissioners to show that the consi¬ 
derable natural advantages which Indian cement already possesses, combined 
with tho existing rate of duty and the cost of freight and insurance on 
imported cement, will make it practically impossible for the latter to compete 
with tho former, and that this is the ease even when imported cement is 
manufactured in a country the currency of which has undergone heavy 
depreciation, as compared with normal rates of exchange. The Commis¬ 
sioners, therefore, are of opinion that the Companies manufacturing cement 
in India cannot he considered as in need of any enhanced import duties 
and they are confirmed in this belief by the fact thqt in spite of the difficulties 
to bo encountered during the early days of any industry, those of the Indian 
Companies which have enjoyed tho benefit of good management have found 
themselves for yoars in a position to pay satisfactory dividends to their 
shareholders. They desire, therefore, to enter an emphatic protest against 
the proposal to increase the duties on imported cement, as they consider 
that such a measure would merely result in enhancing at the expense of tho 
consumer or tho tax-payer the profits of an industry already well-established. 


Statement 11.—Further representation, dated 3rd July 1924, received from 
the. Chairman, Calcutta l'orl Trust. 

With reference to this office letter Xo. 5247. dated tho 14th May 1921, I 
have tho honour to inform you that the Commissioners recently invited 
tenders for the supply before the end of the present calendar year of a further 
quantity of 6,000 tons of cement. A comparative statement of the prices 
quoted for Indian and imported cements is given below: — 

Lowest quotation Highest quotation 



per ton. 

per ton. 


Us. A. V. 

US. A. P. 

Indian-made cements 

36 12 0 

C 

cc 

Continental cement—Italian 

52 4 3 

52 4 3 

English cement . 

58 15 7 

64 15 4 


The lowest rate for English imported cement is based on Lenders received 
Ivy the Commissioners’ London Agent for delivery f.o.b. England with proper 
allowance for freight, insurance, duty, landing charges and removal to the 
Kidderpore Docks. In the case of the other tenders, the quotation was for 
delivery f.o.r. Kidderpore Docks. 
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Witness No. 12. 

Burma Chamber o( Commerce. 

Written. 

Representation, dated 27th June l:i2i , received from the Burma Chamber of 

Commerce. 

With reference to Government of India, Commerce Department, Resolution 
No. 38-T., dated April 10th, 1024, which notifies that the Tariff Board will 
examine the applications of certain named Industries for Protection, I am 
directed to address you on the subject of cement. 

2. There is no trade in Burma in cement manufactured in India. The 
attempts made by users here to employ it have hitherto proved unsuccessful, 
and the main reason for this failure appears to be that Indian manufacturers 
have been unwilling, rather than unable, to take any interest in the Burma 
market, the presumption being that, in the past they had a more than amplo 
market for their produce at their own doors. Quality is, of course, a matter 
of vital importance and such sample shipments ns have been imported from 
India have prejudicial the chance of repeat orders by j>roving entirely un¬ 
satisfactory owing to the cement having been in gunnies or some other form 
of package which afforded no protection from weather or atmosphere. A 
large proportion thus proved unusable. 

3. Hitherto only one attempt has been made to produce cement in Burma 
hut the product was found to be unsatisfactory and the works bad to close 
down. 

4. This province is accordingly dependent on imports from abroad. Part 
of the supply was until recently Green Island Cement from Hongkong, hut 
this source is at present closed, apparently owing to donumd from Japan 
since the earthquake, and Kuropenn Portland cement now holds the market 
and is selling at Rs. 11-8 to Rs. 12 per cask of 100 lbs. gross or 375 lbs. not. 

5. The importance of the Burma consumptiou can be seen from the follow¬ 
ing customs figures which include Government imports :— 




Quantity. 



1319-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Tone. 

TuD6. 

1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Whole of India und Burma 

78,212 

135,397 

124,679 

130,073 

i 

Burma * . . . . 1 

10,588 

20,192 

25,620 

29,135 

„ Percentage . 

13-5% 

i 

20-5%, 

21*40/ 

^ 1 * /o 

i 

Value, 


1 

Ra. 

Us. 

It 8. 

Us. 

Whole of India and Burma 

79,00,800 

1,42,43,749 

1,37,70,078 

1,05,35.89-1 

Burma ..... 

9,47,740 

*1,93,154 

28,57,174 

25,21,173 

,, Percentage 

12% 

15-4% 

20-7% 

23-9% 



f»Or* 


6. These, figures help to demonstrate the efforts which are boing made 
in Burma to overtake the lark of development of the province in the past; 
hut, as so little progress has yet been made and in view of the large programmes 
of constructional work ahead both in communications and buildings, it is 
clear that Burma must continue for very many years to show an expanding 
demand. 

7. Even if the present enquiry by tho 'Tariff Board should indicate that 
Indian manufacturers are suffering from temporary disabilities which neces¬ 
sitate State assistance to enable them to survive, a point on which we do not 
propose on this occasion to argue, Burma is unlikely to bo in any way a 
gainer from their being more firmly established, owing to tho permanent 
handicap of high transport and handling charges between India and Burma. 

8. In view of her share of the population of India being only 4 per cent., 
it is clear that Burma must put forward tho very strongest opposition to 
any assistance, which it may bo decided to give to Indian manufacturers, 
taking the form of a protective customs tariff with general effect. Even on 
present figures this would rusutt in Burma paying 7/8 times her proper share 
and it is therefore necessary to urge that assistance, if any, should he 
given by means of bounty. It is already clear that merely for revenue 
purposes Burma is suffering to this extent. An additional advantage of the 
bounty method would ho that it could be applied subject to stringent 
conditions with regard not only to quality at site of manufacture, hut to 
standard of packing, in order to ensure satisfactory condition on arrival at 
destination. 



